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IN THIS ISSUE 


While we recently published a study of the Joseph narrative, 
Mustansir Mir offers herein a contrasting approach to the sura, 
attempting to address “a sorely neglected aspect of the Quran, 
namely, the literary aspect.” Dr. Mir, of the Department of Near 
Eastern Studies of the University of Michigan, is not new to MW; 
his “Islahi’s Concept of Sura-Pairs” appeared in vol. LXXIII 
(1983), 22-32. 

In the second article, “Notes on the Madrasa in Medieval 
Islamic Society," Dr. Gary Lesier of Ankara, Turkey, reflects “on 
the various roles of the madrasa in Islamic society, especially its 
non-academic and non-political roles. These aspects, although not 
well known—having received little attention from scholarly 
circles—are of considerable interest.” 

Eugene Lawrence Rogan, who is completing his doctorate at the 
Center for Middle Eastern Studies, Harvard University, brings us a 
unique perspective on the Islamization of a city, specifically 
Amman, Jordan. Rogan examines how the population’s religious 
dimension is reflected in the city’s architecture, most recently 
through a proliferation of mosque construction. 

Due to our concern for the maintenance of academic integrity, 
we are deviating from MW format, including in this issue a review 
article on Oliver Leaman’s An Introduction to Medieval Islamic 
Philosophy by Dr. Michael Marmura of the Department of 
Middle Eastern Studies at the University of Toronto. 
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THE QUR'ANIC STORY OF JOSEPH: 
PLOT, THEMES, AND CHARACTERS 


For its sheer readability, the Qur'anic story of Joseph, told in S. 12, is perhaps 
unsurpassed in the whole of the Qur'an. The less than one hundred verses of the 
narrative! telescope many years, present an amazing variety of scenes and 
characters in a tightly-knit plot, and offer a dramatic illustration of some of the 
fundamental themes of the Quran. The present article, as the title indicates, is a 
study of selected aspects of the sura. The study is mainly literary in character. As 
such it will not deal with that part of the sura (the concluding part, chiefly) in 
which the Quran seeks to apply the story to the Meccan situation of 
Muhammad's time? I have thus limited the scope of this inquiry in order to 
bring into relief, with reference to S. 12, a sorely neglected aspect of the Quran, 
namely, the literary aspect. It is not necessary to reproduce the story in detail or 
in outline; any of the well-known translations of the Qur'àn can be used for 
purposes of reference. The translation of the Qur'anic verses cited is my own. 


I. PLOT 


Tensions and Their Resolution 


A notable feature of the story is the way in which the plot thickens and is then 
brought to its resolution. Major tensions are created in roughly the first half of 
the story and may be catalogued as follows: 


a. Joseph's dream (4-6). 

b. The brothers’ plot against Joseph (8-18). ` 

c. Potiphar's wife's attempt to seduce Joseph (23-29). 
d. A similar attempt by Egyptian ladies (30-31).? 

e. Joseph's imprisonment (35). 

f. The king's dream (43-44). 


After that the plot begins to unravel, but the tensions are resolved in reverse 
order. The king's dream is the first to be interpreted (45-49), followed by 


! The story proper (with which we are here concerned) begins with vs. 4 and ends with vs. 101. 

2 Neither will I discuss some of the important, but from the viewpoint of the story peripheral, 
moral-theological issues the sura raises, for example the issue of a prophet's “sinlessness” (raised m 
connection with vss 24, 53), or that of Joseph's “trick” to detain Benjamin in Egypt (vss. 70-76). 

For a recent study of the Joseph story “in the context of Muhammad’s prophetic mission" (Joseph 
as a "relevant and significant model for Muhammad"), see M S. Stern, "Muhammad and Joseph: A 
Study of Koranic Narrative," JNES, XLIV (1985), 193-204 

> The generally held view about the banquet scene is that the ladies, overwhelmed by Joseph's 
beauty, inadvertently cut their hands with the knives they are holding. In his Quran commentary 
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Joseph's release from prison (50; see below). Next come the confessions of the 
Egyptian ladies, followed by that of Potiphar's wife (51). The brothers learn their 
lesson (58ff.), and finally comes the fulfillment of Joseph's dream (100). Thus we 
have a lot that is neatly structured on the analogy of the literary-rhetorical device 
of al-laff wa T-nashr ‘ala 1 aks (“involution and evolution in reverse"). 

Two critical questions must be faced with regard to this suggested structure. 
First, what about the dreams of Joseph's two prison-mates (36-42), which have 
not been accounted for? The episode may be taken as an exception to the scheme 
suggested above. On the other hand it may be regarded either as an appendix to 
e. or as a prelude to f. For, from the point of view of the plot, it is like the 
caravan episode (19-20) and, in spite of the role it plays in advancing the plot, it 
is, like that episode, of incidental importance in itself. The second question 
concerns the moment of Joseph's release: he is set free only after the confessions 
of the ladies and Potiphar's wife, so how can his release be said to precede d. and 
c.? I would argue that while Joseph actually comes out of prison after the 
confessions, the king orders his release before the confessions, and if Joseph 


Tadabbur-i Qur án, 8 vols. (Lahore, 1967-1980), III, 454-56, Amin Ahsan Islàhl has shown that this 
1s not the case and I accept his view. According to Iglühi, the ladies’ criticism of Potiphar's wife (30) 
contains the implicit boast that they themselves would fare much better with Joseph Potiphar's wife 
challenges them to prove it. The ladies’ scheme 1s to bring Joseph round by using one of the most 
potent of feminine weapons— threat of suicide—if he remains adamant. When Joseph appears before 
them at the banquet (31), they are awestruck at his beauty (akbarnahü), but, pulling themselves 
together, try their charms on him, failing which some of them cut their hands as a token of their 
seriousness in carrying out the threat of suicide (wa gatta‘na aydiyahunna), finally acknowledging 
defeat but not without pleading that their charms did not work with Joseph because he is an angel 
and not a human being (ma hadhà basharan in hadha illa malakun karimun). (On the last point, see 
also Fakhr al-Din al-RàzI, Al-Tafsir ai-Kabir, 32 vols. [Cairo, 1934-19627], XVIII, 128) All the 
unsavory details of the episode are thus disposed of in a few words. According to Islahi, the Quran 
itself supports this interpretation: the ladies’ performance at the banquet 1s called Kayd (“strategem, 
intrigue") by Joseph (50). If the Jadies had been so overwhelmed by Joseph's beauty that they 
accidentally cut their hands, it could hardly be termed kayd. Moreover, the king, when he questions 
the ladies, says (51) ma khatbukunna idh rawadtunna yüsufa ‘an nafsihi, “What was the matter with 
you when you tried to tempt Joseph?,” a question that would become meaningless if the incident 
took place as commonly conceived. Joseph also uses the word in vs. 33, another verse that lends 
support to [slàhT's contention. It may be noted that the problem which the word kayd raises for the 
traditional interpretation of the episode is practically ignored by Ibn Jarir al-Tabari, Tafsir al- Tabari, 
ed. A.M. Shakir and M.M. Shakir, 16 vols. thus far published (Cairo, 1955-), XVI, 137, while the 
three explanations offered by Mabmüd b. ‘Umar al-Zamakhsharl, A/-Kashshaf ‘an Haqá'iq al-Tanzil 
wa ‘Uytin al-Aqawil, 4 vols. (Cairo, 1966), II, 326, are not very convincing, each raising more 
questions than it answers. Furthermore, the significance of the detail wa atat kulla wahidatin 
minhunna sikkinan has perhaps never been fully appreciated. It seems unlikely that the Quran 
mentions the fact that Potiphar's wife provided knives to her guests just to indicate (sophisticated) 
Egyptians' use of knives and forks at the table. The knives, in my view, were provided 1n accordance 
with the preconceived plan of the ladies mentioned above And it is too often forgotten that vs. 31 
contains the word qgat(d'na, which 1s intensive and implies takthir ("frequency") and takrir 
("repetition"), being thus completely unsuitable for an accidental cutting of hands. The suggestion, 
Tabari, XVI, 77-79, Rázi, XVIII, 127, that Joseph so bewitched the ladies that they did not realize 
they were cutting their hands and not fruit is, at best, amusing; hardly more convincing are the 
equally "interesting" explanations (especially the second of the two) offered by Zamakhshari, II, 316 
under wa d tadat . . . sikkinan in that verse 
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takes his time leaving prison, it is only because he would first have the truth 
about the scheming ladies revealed.* When the king sends for him again, he says 
(54): i'tüni bihi astakhlishu li nafsi, “Bring him to me so that I may have him for 
my special companion." In other words, Joseph, who has already received his 
freedom, now receives a special status as well. 


Parallels 


The plot has a number of parallels which might escape one at a cursory 
reading of the story but which come into relief upon a close study. Each of these 
parallels contains points of both similarity and dissimilarity. The following 
instances illustrate this structural parallelism. 

a. In Canaan Joseph is thrown into a pit, in Egypt into prison, each time fora 
crime he has not committed. The first incident is the result of the brothers' 
hatred of Joseph, the second of Potiphar's wife's love of Joseph. Upon coming 
out of the pit, Joseph is sold into slavery; upon release from prison he becomes 
the virtual ruler of Egypt. 

b. The brothers first take Joseph with them and return home without him. 
Then they take Joseph's real brother, Benjamin, and come back home without 
him. They take Joseph with them of their own accord and with an evil intention. 
It is apparently with good intentions that they take Benjamin with them, without 
whom they would not be able to get grain. 

c. The brothers engage in a secret huddle twice, once in Canaan (8-10) and 
once in Egypt (80-81). The first time it is to dispose of Joseph; the second time 
to save their own lives. 

d. Having failed to win Joseph's attention, the Egyptian ladies sheepishly try 
to explain their failure by saying that it was an angel they were dealing with. The 
king's courtiers, unable to interpret his dream, try to cover up their failure by 
declaring that the dream is devoid of meaning. The ladies meet with failure after 
having made their attempt, the courtiers give up before even trying.? 

f. There are two attempts to win love. The brothers try to win their father's 
affections—a case of filial love; Potiphar's wife tries to win Joseph's heart—a 


* Sec Razi, XVIII, 151-52. 

5 We know that Potiphar's wife was "avenged" when the ladies failed to impress Joseph (32) We 
can be reasonably certain that the king, too, was amused by the courtiers’ helplessness, for it is with 
an undertone of sarcasm that he presents his dream before them in the first place (43): ya ayyuhá 
T-mala'u. tuni fi ru'yaya in kuntum li 'l-ru'yā ta burüna, an expression whose tone is not brought out 
by a literal translation. In addition to the use of the elaborate form of address ya ayyuha T-mala'u 
(which, depending upon context, may'connote genuine seriousness, or, as is the case here, irony), the 
object ru’yd has been preposed (taqdim) and a za@tda (“adventitious”) prefixed to it (for which see 
Zamakhshari, II, 323; Rázt, XVIII, 147), the whole structure thus acquiring an advisedly sluggish 
quality indicative of the king's amusement at the anticipated failure of the courtiers. The king 1s 
really saying. In case you pride yourselves on being experts at interpreting dreams, here is one that 
should prove a challenge. Cf. Islaht, II, 467. 
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case of sexual love. The brothers and Potiphar’s wife both use intrigue to ` 
achieve their objectives.’ 


Dramatic Element 


The story contains a rich dramatic element. There are a large number of 
striking scenes and many intensely dramatic moments. The following are some of 
the ways in which the drama is created and intensified. 

8. The story opens on a dramatic note, setting a tone that is consistently 
maintained through a rapid succession of logically connected scenes. In the first 
part of the story Joseph has an unusual dream. The reader immediately senses 
that the dream is going to be significant, but is left guessing as to what it might 
mean. When Joseph relates the dream to his father, Jacob could be expected to 
interpret it, but his immediate response is to warn Joseph to keep it from his 
brothers. The suspense is heightened, and at the same time the reader is 
indirectly introduced to Joseph's brothers, who, evidently, are shady characters, 
in sharp contrast to Joseph as a very virtuous man. It is obvious that a conflict is 
in the making. The brothers soon appear on the scene, and although Jacob has 
talked about the possibility of their contriving a kayd against Joseph, the full 
force of that is driven home only when the nature of their plans becomes clear. 
Mischief is afoot. Jacob resists the brothers’ persuasion to let Joseph go with 
them on a picnic,® but, as one feels is going to happen, he gives in. The brothers 
return home with a bloody shirt. A caravan meanwhile comes along and their 
water-scout lifts Joseph out of the well. A shout of joy, for the lad should be 
worth some silver. But there is also a nervous attempt to hide the newly-found 
commodity lest a claimant should spring up in the vicinity? Joseph is off to 
Egypt, and the story moves with him, one event leading to another, with each 
new event adding to the total effect. 

b. In several instances events foreshadow one another. The foreshadowing, 
however, does not take place mechanically, with one event blandly hinting at the 
next, but in such a way as to maintain a delicate balance between the predictable 
and the unpredictable. To take an example, when Jacob hears Joseph's dream, 
he cautions him against the brothers’ plot, and in the next few verses already we 
find the brothers busy scheming. What Jacob had feared has come to pass. But 


6 It is a little different with the Egyptian ladies! attempt to seduce Joseph. they have accepted a 
challenge thrown by Potiphar’s wife and their primary aim is to prove fo Aer that they are better 
acquainted with Iove's ways. 

? The structural parallelism in the story is frequently reflected in linguistic parallelism, some of 
which will be noted in the verses pertaining to the parallels cited An obvious case is a , in which the 
brothers say wa inná lahu lahafizüna when they take away Joseph (12) and also when they take away 
Benjamin (63). And, upon their return to Jacob in each instance, they try to assure him that they are 
telling the truth (17, 82). 

š According to Islšhi, III, 443, the words yarta° wa yaf ab in vs. 11 are a beautiful description of a 
picnic, a favorite recreation of the Bedouins and one that Arab poets speak of with great interest Cf. 
Tabari, XV, 569-72; Razi, XVIII, 97. 

° Islaht, III, 446, Cf. Tabari, XVI, 4-7 


xd 
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the element of surprise consists in this, that while Jacob thought that the 
brothers would resort to kayd only if they learnt about Joseph's dream, the 
brothers do so even though they do not know about the dream. 

c. On several occasions in the story something is referred to as if casually, but 
the reader soon realizes that the reference had a prophetic or ominous ring. The 
brothers agree on the suggestion that Joseph be cast into a well. The idea is that 
some caravan might come along and take Joseph out of the well, thus at least 
saving his life. But this is only a hope the brothers have, they do not know for 
sure that a caravan will arrive, and will arrive in time to save Joseph; all they are 
trying to do is to appease their troubled consciences. One gets the impression 
that the reference to the caravan was not casual after all. Likewise, Jacob fears 
that a wolf might devour Joseph, and the brothers assure Jacob that this will not 
happen. Though the brothers could have made up some other excuse, they told 
Jacob that Joseph had been killed by a wolf—and the reference to the wolf 
proves to be more than casual. 

In sum, the plot of the Joseph story is tightly-woven, there is a pattern to the 
events that make it up, and a strong dramatic element holds the reader's interest. 


II. THEMES 


The sura has a number of themes, but we can distinguish between one 
principal theme and several subsidiary ones, the latter bearing a close 
relationship to the former. 


Principal Theme: 
Inexorable Fulfillment of Divine Purposes 


a. God as Ghalib 


The story of Joseph is presented as a dramatic vindication of the thesis that 
God is dominant and His purposes are inevitably fulfilled. The thesis is presented 
in vs. 21: wa Tlahu ghalibun ‘ala amrihi wa lakinna akthara 'lI-nàsi là yd lamüna, 
“God is in complete control of His affairs, but most people have no awareness of 
it.” This verse is central to the sura's meaning, and the keyword in it is ghalib 
(“dominant”). 

Joseph is placed in the most hopeless situation that one can imagine. Severed 
from his family, he is sold into slavery in a foreign country with people none too 
friendly to the Hebrews, and then is cast in prison. The odds are stacked up 
against him and all hope is cut off. In these utterly bleak circumstances comes 
into play divine power and, all of a sudden, Joseph finds himself at the pinnacle 
of fame and power. The dominance of God has been established. 

That God is dominant and has complete control over everything is a theme 
that finds expression elsewhere in the Quran, too. However, this is perhaps the 
only sura in which that theme is consistently developed throughout. The word 
ghalib as a divine attribute has been used in the Quran only once—in this sura. 
A verb from the root GhLB is used in S. 58:21: la’aghlibanna ana wa rusuli, “I, 
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and My messengers, too, shall triumph." But this verse speaks only of one kind 
of dominance, the victory of God and His messengers in their struggle against 
disbelievers. S. 12:21, on the other hand, gives to the word ghalib the widest 
possible application and the most comprehensive meaning: "God is in complete 
control of His affairs." The verse states a principle of universal and absolute 
validity.!? 


b. God as Latif 


Besides stressing God's dominance, the sura also highlights one of the ways 
in which that dominance is actually established. The relevant verse here is vs. 
100: inna rabbi latifun li ma yasha’u, “God uses subtle means to accomplish 
whatever He wants." The keyword is latif, "subtle." As an attribute of God, latif 
has been used elsewhere in the Qur'an. But a comparative look would reveal that 
in each of the other occurrences!! the word is limited in its application by the 
context in which it occurs,!? whereas in the Sura of Joseph it is, like ghalib, quite 
independent of its immediate context and is used in its widest possible sense. 

But an important question arises here: If God is ghalib, are His purposes 
conceived arbitrarily, and, if He is latif, are they accomplished through the use of 
arbitrary means? This leads to a brief consideration of two other attributes. 


c. God as * Alim and Hakim 


Two divine attributes that (in different forms) find frequent, and hence 
conspicuous, use in the sura are: ‘alim, ("All-Knowing") and hakim, (“All- 
Wise)." They are used together in the beginning, middle, and end of the story, 
thus holding the story together and furnishing the reader with the perspective in 
which the Qur'ün wants him to see the story. Their function is to show that 
divine purposes, as also the ways to achieve them, are characterized by the 
profound hikma (“wisdom”) of an omniscient Being. This is what Jacob means 
when, in the beginning of the story, he listens to Joseph's dream and, predicting 
an illustrious future for him, says that God is ‘alim and hakim (6). As all the 
important events are yet to take place, Jacob's remark is a statement of hope. In 
the middle part of the story (83) Jacob repeats the remark, which, since the worst 
possible situations have already occurred, becomes a statement of trust. At the 


10 This 1s in addition to the fact that ghahb is an adjective denoting an enduring quality (dawám 
and istimrár), whereas Ja? aghlibanna, a verb, denotes a time-bound quality (huduth). 

U Barring S 42:19, for which see the next note 

7 S 6103 says that while human eyes cannot perceive God, God can perceive man, God being 
latif. S. 22:63 says that God's help will change the apparently hopeless situation for the believers in 
the same way in which arid land, upon receiving rain, grows rich vegetation and changes its 
complexion, God can do this, for He 1s latif (I53bi, IV, 418). S. 31:16 says that God will one day 
resurrect all the dead, bringing forth everything, even if it were a hidden mustard seed, for He is 
“Subtle” (ibid., V, 129). S. 33.34 assures the Prophet's wives that if they discharge their duties within 
the confines of their homes, as they are being instructed to do, their services would not remain 
unnoticed by God, Who is latif (1bid., V, 221-22). According to S. 67:13, God listens to everything 
and the next verse adds that He can do so because He is /a(if. In S. 42:19, the only other verse in 
which it occurs, /a(if means "kind, beneficent," and so does not pertain to our present discussion, 
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end of the story (100) Joseph makes the same remark, which, now that every 
problem has been resolved, becomes a statement of gratitude. 

The attributes of ‘alim and hakim are thus meant to counterbalance those of 
ghalib and lafif and to prevent the drawing of the conclusion that God is 
capricious. The sura's principal theme, which we have examined with reference 
to four divine attributes, is succinctly summarized in vs. 100, which explicitly 
mentions three of the four attributes and clearly implies the fourth: inna rabbi 
latifun li mà yashá'u innahu huwa T-alimu T-hakimu. To offer an explanatory 
paraphrase of the verse: God, although He has control over everything and has 
His subtle ways of accomplishing whatever He wants, always acts in accordance 
with certain rules He himself has laid down (in the Qur'anic terminology, sunna. 
*norm, law") in His infinite wisdom, for He alone is possessed of all knowledge 
and, as such, knows what course of action would be the most appropriate one in 
any situation. 


Subsidiary Themes 


Like the rest of the Qur'àn, the Sura of Joseph is as anthropocentric as it is 
theocentric. Besides expounding certain divine attributes, therefore, it also 
explains how man should conduct himself toward a God possessing those 
attributes. This brings us to the sura's subsidiary themes. 


a. Working in Harmony with the Purposes of God: Requisite Qualities 


The first of these themes is that man, instead of opposing God, should work 
in harmony with His purposes, or, what is the same thing, in harmony with the 
moral laws He has prescribed for man's guidance. In order to do so, man needs 
to have certain qualities, which, according to the sura, are three: ‘ilm 
("knowledge"), tawakkul (“trust [in God]"), and ihsan (“good action”). 

To certain chosen individuals who are supposed to guide mankind—to 
prophets, that is—God gives a special understanding of His laws. Jacob and 
Joseph are such individuals. We are told about Jacob, for example, (68): wa 
innahu ladhu “ilmin li ma ‘allamnahu, "Indeed he possessed special knowledge, 
as a result of Our teaching of him" (also 86, 92). As for ordinary people, they 
must acquire this knowledge from those who have been blessed with it by God: it 
is this knowledge that Joseph tries to impart to his prison-mates and which, in a 
different context, Joseph's brothers refuse to acquire from Jacob. Vs. 86 
explicitly indicates that while Jacob possesses such knowledge, the brothers do 
not. 


3 But if God's ways are not arbitrary, are they inscrutable? For they may be inscrutable without 
being arbitrary. The Qur'anic answer would seem to be in the negative, as I understand the category 
of “inscrutability.” Cf., however, Gerhard von Rad's remark: “Obviously these striking narrative 
sections are meant to. . cause the reader to read the entire story of Jacob with respect to the 
inscrutability and freedom of God's ways." Genesis: A Commentary, rev. ed. (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1972), p. 31. 
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The second quality is tawakkul. The word occurs in vs. 67: *alayhi tawakkaltu 
wa “alayhi fa l-yatawakkali 1-mutawakkiluna, “I [Jacob] have placed my trust in 
Him, and those who have to place their trust should place it in Him alone." 
Although Jacob possesses the first quality par excellence, he still needs this 
second quality, for human ‘ilm, no matter how great, can never be complete or 
adequate (see 76, last part). Tawakkul thus supplies the deficiencies of human 
knowledge and serves as an emotional ballast in situations in which cognitive 
knowledge fails to complete solace. Joseph, too, possesses this quality. And, 
again, as borne out by the whole story (and hinted subtly but powerfully in 67), 
the brothers lack it. 

Although Jacob certainly possesses the third quality, iAisan, as far as the story 
is concerned, it is Joseph who possesses it in the highest degree, and the adjective 
muhsin ıs used in the sura with explicit or implicit reference to Joseph only. This 
is appropriate because ¿hsan is an active virtue and it is Joseph, not Jacob, who 
bears the brunt of the action in the story and so has to display thus quality in 
practice. A concise definition of ihsan is provided in vs. 90: innahu man yattaqi 
wa yasbir fa inna Tlaha là yudfu ajra 1-muhsinina, "Indeed those who practice 
taqwa (moral restraint) and sabr (perseverance), God does not set at naught the 
reward of those who do good actions.” In other words, ihsan 1s a combination of 
taqwa and sabr. Sabr means “to remain steadfast in the face of difficulties"; 
tawqa means "to hold one's own in the face of temptations." The former helps 
people to overcome their tendency to shun danger and hardship, the latter helps 
people to overcome their inclination toward the glamorous and the alluring. The 
two are complementary opposites and together sum up all the trials and 
tribulations Joseph goes through successfully, the reason why he so eminently 
deserves the title of muhsin. And the brothers lack ihsan, too. In fact they 
possess the quality of zulm, “iniquity,” which is an exact antithesis of ihsäān, as 
evidenced by the following. When the brothers suggest to Joseph, whom they 
call muhsin (78), that he detain one of them in place of Benjamin, he replies (79): 
inna idhan la mina "l-zálimina, “In that case we shall prove to be iniquitous.” 
And, in an ironical situation, they condemn themselves out of their mouths. 
Upon being asked how a thief should be punished, they reply that he should be 
made the slave of the person whose property he has stolen, and then add (75): 
kadhálika najzi 1-zalimina, “This is how we punish the iniquitous.” 

It is, then, with the aid of “ilm, tawakkul, and ihsan, as exemplified in the 
persons of Jacob and Joseph, that one can hope to work in harmony with God's 
purposes. 


b. Balanced View of the Relationship between Divine Decree and Human 
Freedom 


To the theme of working in harmony with the purposes of God is related 
the theme of striking a proper balance between divine decree and human 
freedom. "Divine decree" and "human freedom" are generally denoted in Urdu 
by the convenient (Arabic) words taqdir and tadbir, respectively, and I will use 
these instead of the more technical theological terms. 


El 
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One of the points the sura makes is that while the scheme of existence is 
ultimately determined by God, this does not absolve man of the responsibility of 
taking moral initiative. Jacob has complete trust in God, and yet he realizes that 
he must make use of his judgment and discretion. When the brothers request him 
to send Benjamin with them to Egypt, he takes more than one precaution. First 
he makes them pledge that they will try their best to bring Benjamin back. Then 
he advises them to enter Egypt in several small groups, each from a different 
gate, for as a large group of possibly rich foreigners they could attract the 
unwelcome attention of lawless elements at a time when conditions of famine 
have probably resulted in an increased incidence of crime.!4 The expedient, he is 
quick to point out, cannot protect them against a contrary divine decree if such a 
decree exists. Thus Jacob puts on the whole matter a perspective born of a 
balanced understanding of the relationship between tadbir and taqdir (66-67). 

Like Jacob, Joseph, too, has struck an ideal balance between taqdir and 

. tadbir. When he interprets the dreams of the two prison-mates, he asks one of 
them, the one he thinks will be released, to mention him to the king. He rightly 
thinks that it is not irreligious or improper for him to think of ways and means 
of securing his release from a situation in which he has been placed through no 
fault of his own. 


c. Trial, Recompense, and Repentance 


The last subsidiary theme is composed of three subthemes, those of trial, 
recompense, and repentance. 

Trial. The concept of trial is basic to Qur'anic thought. The very purpose of 
human life is conceived in terms of trial (S. 67:2): alladhi khalaqa T-mawta wa 
Lhayata li yabluwakum ayyukum ahsanu *amalan, “God, Who created death 
and life in order to put you to the test and determine who among you will 
perform better deeds." The particular aspect of the theme of trial that is 
highlighted in this sura is that no one is exempt from trial, not even prophets. 
When the story opens, Joseph has yet to become a prophet, but he is made to go 
through a series of ordeals. Jacob is already a prophet, but he, too, is tried in 
several ways. Since no one is exempt from being tried, the Qur'àn would appear 
to be advising constant moral readiness. 

Recompense. Recompense, too, is a major Qur'anic theme, and there is a 
certain aspect of it that receives emphasis in this sura. From the Islamic point of 
view, the present world is the world of trial and action (dar al--amal) whereas it 
is the hereafter that is the world of recompense (dar al-jaza). But this does not 
mean that no recompense is given in this world at all, or that it is wrong to work 
and hope for worldly success (in accordance with the principles of religion and 
morality). Such success is presented as a positive good in the Sura of Joseph. Vs. 


14 [gláht, III, 486-87 For the traditional explanation of Jacob's advice, see Tabari, XVI, 165-66; 
Ràzi, XVIII, 170-72. 

5 [glaht, II, 487. Cf. Razi, XVIII, 175 We have already noted Jacob's advice to Joseph to keep 
his dream from the brothers and his reluctance in sending Joseph with the brothers for fear he might 
come to harm 
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90, quoted above, speaks of reward for good actions, and the reference is 
primarily, if not exclusively, to success and prosperity in this life. 

Repentance. The third subtheme is also related to the first. As long as a person 
lives, he remains subject to the sunna ("law") of trial and is put to one test after 
another. But failure on a test should not cause despair, for there is always hope: 
the door of repentance is open. The point is driven home in one of the final 
episodes of the story, in which Joseph's brothers realize their mistake and 
sincerely repent, asking their father to pray for their forgiveness, Jacob agreeing 
to do so. 

The distinction drawn here between the principal and the subsidiary themes is 
obviously not absolute. Ultimately, all these themes interpenetrate, and it is 
possible to lay greater stress on one of them rather than on the other. What one 
must insist on, though, is that all of them be considered in their relationship to 
each other so that a well-rounded conception of the sura's thematic structure 
results. 


HI. CHARACTERS 


General 


A study of the characters of the Qur'anic story of Joseph 1s a study in Qur'anic 
realism. The Quran draws a sharp distinction between good and bad characters, 
the former (model) characters to be imitated,’® the latter (evil) characters whose 
example is to be shunned. In spite of this crucial distinction, the humanity of the 
characters is never compromised: the Quran draws its pictures in the authentic 
colors of real life. Not only the bad, but also the good characters of the story are 
real. The latter in particular come alive with full force, facing the ups and downs 
of life like the rest of humanity. 

The Sura of Joseph is a dramatization of the Qur'anic view of the relationship 
between character and action. As already noted, every individual must go 
through a series of trials. But success or failure in these trials is not 
predetermined in the sense that a good character will necessarily succeed, while 
an evil character will necessarily fail. Success or failure in a moral struggle is the 
result of independent choices made and executed during the struggle itself. 
Joseph does not succeed in the crises he finds himself in simply because he 
possesses innate goodness. In each situation he has to wage a struggle, acutely 
conscious that unless he calls forth all his moral strength, he might very well 
yield to the temptations that are being thrown his way. If it is true that a person 
succeeds in a moral struggle because he possesses a good character, the converse 
is equally true: a man comes to possess a good character because he faces the 
moral struggle with vision and resolution. This seems to be the Quranic 


16 CF, von Rad on the patriarchs in Genesis, Genesis, p. 36. “Above all, one must ask where and in 
what sense Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph are meant by the narrator to be understood as models, by 
virtue of their own actions or of divine providence is 
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understanding of the relationship between character and action. As can be seen, 
it is a dynamic relationship in which nothing is taken for granted. 

But while on the one hand a person might fail in a given situation because he 
has conducted himself poorly, there is, on the other hand, no reason why he 
should not succeed if he acquits himself in a satisfactory manner. The good 
characters of Surat Yusuf are presented as ideal because they have convincingly 
proved in real life that they deserved to succeed. In the term Qur'anic realism 
used above, "realism" does not mean or imply that every individual necessarily 
has some serious failings, or at least a few blemishes. The point is that the 
characters are placed in situations involving a genuine test of their moral fiber 
and affording an equal oppórtunity of meeting with success and failure; success 
must be no less possible than failure.” 


Major Characters 


a. Jacob 


The strating point of the dramatic conflict in the story is Jacob's love for 
Joseph, or, more accurately, the brothers’ perception of this love. But while the 
brothers think that Jacob's love for Joseph is senseless because it is they, not 
Joseph, who are an *ugba ("strong group”), the Quran seems to indicate that 
Jacob's partiality for Joseph is based on the former's recognition of Joseph's 
exceptional talents: Jacob already feels that, among all of his sons, Joseph alone 
is qualified to carry on the Abrahamic tradition after him, and he is confirmed in 
his view after he learns about Joseph's dream. 

Jacob, then, is perceptive. He is extremely sensitive, too. He loses his eyesight 
from grief at the loss of Joseph. Another aspect of his sensitive nature is that he 
possesses what we may call telepathic powers: he is able to "smell" Joseph when 
Joseph's tunic is on its way to Canaan (94); he regains his eyesight when the 
tunic is put over him (96). 

Jacob, as depicted by the Quran, is anything but credulous. He refuses to 
believe the brothers’ story about Joseph's death (18); actually, as vss. 5, 11, and 
14 show, he is already suspicious of the brothers, and it is only reluctantly that 
he allows, first Joseph, and then Benjamin, to accompany them. 

We have seen that Jacob represents an ideal combination of tadbir and taqdir. 
his boundless trust in God does not prevent him from taking precautions against 
impending danger. But when his precautions fail, he bears the misfortune 
resolutely, crying his heart out, yes, but to God only (86). In the presence of 
people he exercises remarkable self-control, choking back his grief (kazim, 84), 
his faith in God unshaken. He not only possesses sabr, he possesses it in its most 
praiseworthy form: sabr jamil (18, 83). 


‘7 Cf, von Rad, ibid . “The figures of the patriarchs are presented with a matter-of-fact realism 
which by no means suppresses those things that move and concern mankind, and on some occasions 
weakness and failure are brought out with unrelieved harshness. . . .” It would also appear that the 
following statement by Franz Delitzsch (quoted in von Rad, ibid., p 37, note) would not at all 
represent the Quranic idea of realism; “By the yardstick of the Old Testament even Tamar, with all 
her going astray, is a saint because of her wisdom, her tenderness, her nobility.” 
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b. Joseph 


As a young boy, Joseph is shy, modest, and respectful. While telling his 
father about the dream, he uses the word ra'aytu (4) twice. This has dramatic 
significance? and also gives a clue to his character. He knows the interpretation 
of the dream? and is therefore hesitant to report the dream to his father because 
the latter might think he is being presumptuous. That is why, after having begun 
to relate it, he breaks off in the middle. And yet he realizes that he must go on, 
and so he repeats the word ra'aytu, completing the statement? Also noteworthy 
is the fact that he mentions the sun and the moon— his parents—after the stars— 
his brothers—, out of respect delaying mentioning his parents?! 

As a grown man Joseph is humble and fully conscious of the power of the 
baser self to draw a person into sin and error (wa md ubarri'u nafsi inna T-nafsa 
la'ammáratun bi '-si?i, 53). That is why he not only prays to God for help 
against temptations (24, 33, 53), he himself stays morally alert, too. 

During his prison term we observe a few other traits of his personality. First, 
we see him as a remarkable interpreter of dreams. Second, we see him as a 
person who takes his beliefs seriously and propagates the truth he believes in 
(35-40). When the prison-mates approach him for an interpretation of their 
dreams, he takes it as a good opportunity to acquaint them with the 
fundamentals of the Abrahamic faith?? Third, the manner in which he presents 
his religious convictions to them testifies to his astute intelligence. Mealtimes 
must have been an exception to the otherwise unrelieved monotony of an 
Egyptian prison, and the prisoners, one can imagine, looked forward to them. 
Joseph assures the two young men that he will interpret their dreams before the 
next meal arrives. This must have convinced the two men that Joseph considers 
their dreams important enough to devote some time reflecting on them. At the 
same time, Joseph creates for himself an excellent opportunity to share his 
convictions with them.? Fourth, Joseph must have distinguished himself in 
prison as a man of upright character: the two young men testify that he is a 
muhsin (36), and when the butler comes back to Joseph for an interpretation of 
the king's dream, he calls him siddiq, literally "very truthful,” but really a 
compact word for a man who is virtuous in every sense.‘ Fifth, prison life, 
instead of breaking him down, confirms him in his fierce sense of honor. He was 
thrown into prison because he put honor over immorality. After many years’ 


it Zamakhshari argues (II, 302) that there is no repetition because the second use of ra'aytu is a 
reply to an unexpressed question (laysa bi takrárin innamá huwa kalamun musta'nafun ‘ald tagdiri 
su alin wagd a Jawaban lahu ..) This is grammatically correct (as most traditional explanations of 
such points are) but misses the dramatic element altogether (as most traditional explanations do) 

55 That he does is indicated by the fact that he uses masculine forms (pronoun hum and participle 
sajyidin) in describing the heavenly bodies. Cf. Tabarl, XV, 556-57, Zamakhshari, II, 302-303 

?? [slahi, IH, 436-37. 

?! Cf. Zamakhshari, 11, 302. The sequence given in Genesis (37.9) is: the sun, the moon, and the 
Stars 

22 Mawdüdi, Tafhim al-Qur'an, 6 vols. (Lahore, 1949-1972), II, 402-404; Isliht, III, 464. 

2 Tslühi, III, 463-66. Also, Zamakhshari, II, 320 Cf R&zi, XVIII, 136. 

24 Islahi, IH, 463, 468, Mawdüdl, 11, 400, 406. Also, Zamakhshari, III, 302. 
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imprisonment, his spirit remains indomitable; he refuses to come out of prison 
without making sure that the plot of which he is an innocent victim is laid open. 
He would like to have his freedom, but not at the cost of honor. 

Joseph is successful as a ruler and administrator. He proves his claim (55) that 
he is just, honest, and competent. And it is as a result of his benevolence that 
foreigners come to him for aid during the years of famine. 

He seems far more clever than his brothers. The elder, and much more 
seasoned, brothers fail to identify him when they first see him in Egypt, but he 
has no difficulty in recognizing them (58). Also, the scheme he devises to detain 
Benjamin in Egypt (a scheme which is part of a larger scheme to bring a few 
truths home to the brothers) is skillfully executed and involves beautiful 
instances of wordplay. 

And he is forgiving. At the very moment that he has his brothers in his power, 
he announces (92): lā tathriba ‘alaykumu T-yawma, “No blame rests on you 
today," treating his brothers with kindness and honor. 


c. The Brothers 


At the bottom of the brothers' common dislike of Joseph? is their view that 
status goes with physical might; their self-confidence is based on their being a 
strong band (‘usba, 14). The Quran depicts them as people who lack 
"awareness" (15), awareness of divine purposes. This results in jahl on their part 
(89), jah! meaning not only “ignorance” but also (in fact primarily) “reckless 
conduct." This is all the more unfortunate because they belong to a prophet's 
family. 

They are crafty fellows and resort to intrigue to achieve their objectives. But 
they do not seem to be highly imaginative. Seeing that Jacob is already 
apprehensive that Joseph might be devoured by a wolf, they do not bother to 
think up some other explanation for the missing Joseph; of course a wolf 
devoured him! 

In the end the brothers admit their mistakes and errors, acknowledging 
Joseph's special and privileged position (91). Renouncing their pride and 
arrogance, and acknowledging that they had committed wrongs against Jacob 
and Joseph both, they admit their guilt before both (91, before Joseph; 97, 
before Jacob). 


d. Potiphar' s Wife 


She is, first of all, lascivious. Frustration in satisfying her lust leads her to 
act aggressively, failing which she becomes vengeful. She is obviously a scheming 
woman: she not only plots to seduce Joseph, she also works out a scheme with 
the avowed aim of shaming her rival ladies, who have bragged about the power 


25 At least one of the brothers (Reuben, according to Tabari [XVI, 207-208], Judah, according to 
Zamakhshari [II, 305; but see tbid., II, 336—37]) has a soft corner for Joseph and is instrumental in 
saving his life. ç 

% Islabt, III, 445. 
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of their charms. The latter incident is an indication, perhaps, of the lengths to 
which the Egyptian nobility could go in flaunting their debauchery. 

She is prepared to lie, blatantly, 1f necessary (25). But in the end she is willing 
to accept blame, although the reasons remain somewhat unclear; is it because the 
truth is about to be revealed, or because, as has been suggested?" Joseph, in his 
demand for an investigation of the scandal, leaves out her name, an act that 
finally convinces her of the nobility of his character. 

She is a self-confident and strong-headed woman, a trait clearly reflected in 
her aggressive behavior toward Joseph and the ladies. And there are indications 
that she plays a dominating role also at home. When she fails to win Joseph, she 
boasts that she can have Joseph imprisoned. Joseph does go to prison, which 
means that Potiphar, who alone had the power to arrange this, listened to his 
wife, who had not boasted in vain. 


Minor Characters 


Because of the significant detail provided about them even the minor 
characters of the story become vivid and memorable. We will note only two 
examples. 


a. The Caravaneers 


The caravaneers are on the scene for a length of two verses only (19-20). 
They are described as people with an eye on the main chance. The water-scout 
cannot hide his delight at his discovery and exclaims with joy, which is shared by 
the rest of the party. The joy is tempered with discreetness, and there is a hurned 
attempt to hide Joseph for fear someone might claim him. Once in Egypt, they 
quickly dispose of Joseph, probably to the first bidder.’ 


b. Potiphar 


Potiphar is a minor character from the viewpoint of the story. He himself 
speaks only on two occasions (in 21, 28-29), but the impression of a person with 
a keen mind 1s conveyed clearly. Upon buying Joseph, he perceives that Joseph 
belongs to a noble family and is the victim of misfortune, and so he asks his wife 
to take good care of Joseph, even suggesting that they might adopt him.? And 
upon weighing evidence, he is quick to figure out that the attempt at seduction 
was made by his wife. 

He is basically fair-minded and can rebuke his wife for her machinations. But 
he seems to be prone to making generalizations, for his criticism of his wife 
extends to cover all womankind (28). Or did he generalize on that occasion 


7 Razi, XVIII, 152-53 
21 sláhl, III, 446 
2° [bid , III, 447. 
> Cf ibid., IH, 453-54. 
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because it afforded him an opportunity to protest against her domineering 
attitude? In Zamakhshari’s language: his wife held him under a tight rein! 

On the other hand, Potiphar is not above saving his reputation at the cost of 
the innocent Joseph and, if he was not directly instrumental in having Joseph 
imprisoned, must at least have condoned the idea. And yet the overall 
impression is that of a good man at heart, whose failings are mostly of a passive 
type— he does not initiate evil, but now and then he allows himself to be used by 
others, primarily by his wife. 

In a sense, Surat Yusuf is a story in which there are no losers. All the “villains” 
are reformed in the end. In spite of that, one continues to feel that the distinction 
between the good and the bad characters is not completely erased. Although the 
brothers repent and Potiphar's wife admits her mistake (as do the noblewomen), 
the atmosphere remains charged with the conflict that took place between the 
good and the not-so-good characters, and the tensions created in the plot remain 
vividly in the reader's mind. 


IV. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In this article I have attempted to show that the Qur'anic story of Joseph 
effectively presents a set of interrelated themes using a tightly-knit plot and 
employing a variety of characters in a state of dynamic interaction. A systematic 
literary study of the Quràn is badly needed, and the story of Joseph could 
perhaps serve as a good starting point. 

If the analysis presented in this article is basically correct, then we are faced 
with the question to what extent the Sura of Joseph is typical or atypical of 
Quranic composition in general. Is there a similar structure also in other parts of 
the Quràn? Is there in the Qur'àn, underlying all the differences, a definite 
pattern of composition which is then adapted to meet the specific needs of 
different suras? In this context simply raising the question must suffice. 

This study has focused on a few selected aspects of the story, though there are 
other dimensions (for example, that of irony) that call for an in-depth look. In 
analyzing the story I have confined myself largely to the data furnished by the 
Quran, and have not made any explicit comparisons between the Qur'anic and 
Biblical accounts of the story? Such a comparative study, if undertaken along 
the lines here followed, could well throw new light on some of the hitherto 
insufficiently explored aspects of the relationship between the two scriptures. 


University of Michigan MUSTANSIR MIR 
Ann Arbor, MI : 


?! Zamakhshari, II, 319, zimamuhu fi yadthd. 

9? For two such attempts, radically different in nature, see John Macdonald, “Joseph in the 
Quran,” MW, XLVI (1956), 113-31 and 207-24, and Marilyn Robinson Waldman, "New 
Approaches to ‘Biblical’ Materials in the Quran,” MW, LXXV (1985), 1-16. 


NOTES ON THE MADRASA IN 
MEDIEVAL ISLAMIC SOCIETY* 


The madrasa was one of the most important institutions of Islamic 
civilization. Its religious, educational, political, and social significance far 
overshadowed that of other Muslim institutions such as the bayt al-hikma or dar 
al- ilm (libraries), ddr al-hadith (school for teaching the traditions of the 
Prophet) dar al-qird’a (school for teaching Quran reading), khanqah (Sufi 
convent), and ribat (fortified Sufi retreat). Indeed, only the mosque was of 
greater importance in shaping the Islamic world. 

In this study I would like to reflect on the various roles of the madrasa in 
Islamic society, especially its non-academic and non-political roles. These 
aspects, although not well known— having received little attention from scholarly 
circles—are of considerable interest. I will concentrate on the Middle Ages, 
roughly from the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries, for this was the time in 
which madrasas became fully developed and a common feature of Muslim 
society. 

The “madrasa,” usually translated as "college," was much different from 
modern colleges and universities. It was an educational institution specifically 
created to teach Islamic law (fiqh) according to one or more Sunni rites (chiefly, 
Maliki, Sháfri, Hanafi, and Hanbali). It had an endowment providing for a 
single chair for a single professor of law, income for other faculty or staff, 
scholarships for students, plus funds for the maintenance of the building. 
Furthermore, the college contained lodgings for at least the professor and some 
of his students. Other topics were frequently taught in addition to figh, but there 
could be no madrasa without law as technically the major subject. In fact, as 
derived from the Arabic root darasa—a dars was a lesson in figh—darrasa and 
tadris meant to teach or teaching fiqh, a mudarris was a person who taught fiqh, 
and a madrasa was a place where fiqh was taught. Today the word has lost its 
original technical meaning in Arabic and simply means “school.” This general 
use of the term began in the late Middle Ages; an example is the famous Dar 
al-Hadith built by the Ayyubid Sultan al-Malik al-Kámil in Cairo in 1225, which 
was sometimes referred to as a madrasa. 

The mosque, where law was also taught (even by an endowed professor with 
stipends for the students), was not a madrasa in the full sense because its 
principle function was not to teach law. The mosque also lacked the necessary 
accommodations and certain other aspects of colleges. In this study only those 
institutions adhering closely to the aforesaid definition as madrasas will be 
considered. 

There is some doubt about the origin of the madrasa, and several theories 
have been proposed by various orientalists. In 1927, W. Barthold proposed that 
madrasas were inspired by Buddhist monasteries (Sanskrit, vihara) in Central 


*This is a slightly revised version of a paper presented to the Turkish-Belgian Friendship and 
Cultural Association m Ankara in December 1980. 
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Asia.’ The first colleges appeared in Nishapur, Merv, and Bukhara during the 
reign of the Ghaznavid Sultan Mahmüd (999-1030). The name Bukhara itself 
probably derives from vihara, for it once had such a monastery. More recently, 
Youssef Eche has suggested that the creation of madrasas was stimulated by the 
dar al-‘ilm Ahmad Fikry sees the madrasa as the logical outgrowth of the 
function of the mosque? And George Makdisi believes the madrasa evolved 
from khanat (hostels) where' students resided while studying with eminent 
teachers. For now, the question remains open. 

The earliest colleges were established in the eastern part of the Islamic world. 
Although they seem to owe their beginning to the Ghaznavids, their greatest 
patrons were the Saljuqs who defeated the Ghaznavids at the battle of 
Dandàngàn in 1040 and proceeded to conquer the heartlands of the Middle East. 
Their leader, Toghril Beg, entered Baghdad in 1055. During the reigns of his 
nephew Alp Arslan and Malik Shàh, the empire of the Great Saljuqs reached its 
greatest extent, stretching from Central Asia to Byzantium. The grand vizir of 
both rulers was the renowned Nizam al-Mulk. Under the auspices of the Saljuqs, 
Nizàm did much to encourage the spread of colleges by founding one of his own 
in Baghdad in 1066. He went on to build others in most of the major cities of the 
empire. All these colleges were called Nizàmiyya madrasas. In the eleventh 
century, Saljuq princes also introduced the madrasa to Syria. But it was not until 
the reign of Nür al-Din (d. 1174), during his struggle against the Crusaders in the 
middle of the twelfth century, that colleges were given widespread support in 
that country. 

Between 969 and 1171, Egypt was ruled by the Shi‘i Fatimids. From their 
capital in Cairo, they dominated from time to time much of North Africa, parts 
of Syria, Yemen, and even Sicily. As Shi‘is, they naturally had no use for a 
Sunni institution like the madrasa. Nevertheless, the vast majority of their 
subjects never converted to Shi‘ism and when their power declined independent 


! W. Barthold, Orta Asya Turk Tarihi hakkında Notlar (Istanbul, 1927), p 52. Emel Esin 
investigates the Central Asian prototype of the ribat, khan, and madrasa in “‘Muyanlk’ Uygur 
'Buyan' Yapısından (Vihara) Hakanı Muyaphgina (Ribüt) Ve Selçuklu Han Ile Medresesine 
Gelisme,” in Malazgirt Armagani (Ankara, 1972), pp 73-102. For a summary of the history of 
madrasas, see for example Cahid Baltacı, XV-XVI. Asirlarda Osmanlı Medreselert (Istanbul, 1976), 
pp 1-24. Much work is being done on Turkish madrasas as can be seen in the articles in Selçuklu 
Araştırmaları Dergisi For architecture, we should note Aptullah Kuran, Anadolu Medreseleri 
(Ankara, 1969) and Metin Sozen, Anadolu Medreseleri Selçuklu Ve Beylikler Devri, 2 vols. 
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colleges began to appear in Egypt. The first was established around 1100. After ^ 
the collapse of the Fatimids, madrasas spread across North Africa." In Spain, the 
earliest known college was founded in Granada in 1349.8 In short, between the 
eleventh and fourteenth centuries, madrasas spread from the east to the west of 
the Muslim world. 

It is generally agreed among scholars that madrasas were established for three 
major reasons. First, to strengthen Sunni Islam against the tenth-century 
challenge of Shi‘ism. Not only did the Fatimids rule Egypt and neighboring 
areas, but the Buyids, who were also Shi‘is, controlled a large empire centered in 
Iraq and held the caliph in Baghdad in their grip. Moreover, Shi‘i propagandists 
were active throughout the Islamic domain and had many institutions, such as 
the famous al-Azhar in Cairo and numerous dar al-‘ilm, in which they received 
special training. Mahmud of Ghazna, perhaps the leading defender of Sunnism 
at the time, saw the madrasa as an institution to revive, strengthen, and promote 
Islamic Sunni law governing all aspects of life, and as an effective means of 
thwarting the Shi‘i threat. Mabmüd's precedent was later replicated on a grand 
scale by the Saljuqs, under the direction of Nizàm al-Mulk, after they swept into 
the Middle East, crushed the Buyids, and drove the Fatimids out of Syria. For 
the new defenders of orthodoxy, madrasas became the primary ideological tool 
for rooting out Shi‘ism. 

The creation of madrasas was also influenced by the need to create a loyal 
cadre for the new administration. Men who were educated in madrasas not only 
became religious functionaries (muftis, imams, etc.), but frequently became 
judges, ministers, and government bureaucrats of all types. In other words, these 
colleges trained skilled personnel who influenced or governed society. By 
choosing as government officials men who were educated in madrasas, the 
sultans could be sure of their loyalty and devotion to Sunnism as well as their 
practical expertise. 

A third reason for the founding of colleges was the desire of the ruling 
authorities to dominate, to a considerable degree, the religious elite. For 
example, after seizing control of Egypt and overthrowing the Fatimid dynasty in 
1171, Salah al-Din, the famous nemesis of the Crusaders, began the serious 
building of madrasas.? Admittedly, by that time Shi‘ism was so enfeebled in 
Egypt as a result of internal dynastic and ideological divisions—not to mention 
the onslaught of the Saljuqs and their successors—that it was, in a sense, no 
longer a challenge to Egyptian Sunnism. Indeed, during the last years of the 
Fatimids much of the bureaucracy was especially staffed by non-Shi‘is; even 
some of the vizirs were Sunnis, like Salah al-Din, and shortly after the latter’s 
arrival, Shi‘ism rapidly disappeared in Egypt. Although Shi‘ism was, therefore, 


$ For the early history of madrasas in Egypt, see Gary Leiser, “The Restoration of Sunnism in 
Egypt. Madrasas and Mudarrisün 495-647/1 101-1249" (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1976) A copy is at the American Research Institute in Istanbul. 

7 Maya Shatzmiller, "Les premiers Merinides et le milieu religieux de Fes. l'introduction des 
Medersas," S7, XLIII (1976), 109-18. 

* George Makdisi, “The Madrasa in Spain: Some Remarks," Revue de l'Occident Musulman et de la 
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" only a minor threat to him at best and although there was a large pool of Sunni 
government officials on whom to rely, Salàh al-Din continued to establish 
madrasas, apparently because he did not trust the local Sunni community which 
seems to have compromised itself with the Shi‘is, and his successors continued 
this practice. 

Most of the professors appointed to the colleges built in Ayyubid Egypt were 
from Syria, Iraq, and Persia, not from Egypt. Many were trained in the 
Nizamiyya madrasas. These “foreigners” were often paid comfortable salaries, 
and scholarships attracted the best students in Egypt. Later, these students 
replaced the "foreigners" as the first "native" professors. By appointing the 
professors and selecting the students, the ruling authorities effectively gained the 
patronage of a large section of the religious class. They thus brought orthodoxy 
under fairly tight control. I 

Waqf, the endowment, played a major part in this process. À person who 
established an endowment for a college or other institution had the right to 
attach any conditions or stipulations he wished regarding its use. Such 
conditions and stipulations were legally binding in perpetuity. The regulations of 
endowments were frequently very detailed—describing the salaries for teachers, 
stipends for students, expenses for maintenance, paper and ink, bread and water, 
and even sleeping mats. Needless to say, one could also use the waqf to dictate 
who could teach and what could be taught. For instance, according to the 
endowment of the Nizimiyya in Baghdad, not only those who taught fiqh but 
also those who taught grammar, and probably all other faculty, had to be Shafitis.'° 
On the other hand, Qutb al-Din Muhammad, a descendant of the famous ‘Imad 
al-Din Zanki, so intensely disliked the Shafi‘is that, when he became ruler of 
Sinjar, in northwest Iraq (1197), he built a madrasa for the Hanafis and 
stipulated that the overseer had to be from among his sons exclusive of Shafi‘is 
and that even the doorman and janitor had to be Hanafis.! In Egypt, Salah 
al-Din stipulated in the waqfs of all of his colleges that Ash'arism be the guiding 
ideology." All together, the endowment greatly facilitated the control of a 
college by its founder. 

Besides the well-known roles, the madrasa also performed other functions 
which were important for the unity, strength, and fusion of Sunni Islam. One of 
them is its functioning as a hostel for travelers. This is explicitly stated in the 
decree issued in 1137-1138 by the Fatimid Caliph al-Hafiz—a virtual puppet of 
his Sunni vizir—for the establishment of the Hafiziyya madrasa in Alexandria. 
The decree says that the order was given for the construction of this building 
because, among other things, Alexandria was full of native and foreign students 
and visitors who had no place to stay. 


(Beirut, 1973), pp. 175-85; Bosworth, '"Ghazna," E.L, new ed., II, 1049, and B. Spuler, 
“Ghaznavids,” E.Z, new ed., II, 1050 
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When the Commander of the Faithful learned . . . that local students and ^ 
students who came to it from outside, as well as visitors, were all scattered 
about and dispersed, he was opposed to their being perplexed and 
bewildered and was not pleased that they should continue to wander and 
be dispersed. So, his orders were given for the establishment of the 
Hafiziyya Madrasa... .? 


In addition to the students supported by scholarships, madrasas were usually 
open to anyone who wished to drop in to listen to a lesson. If a professor were 
particularly famous, he might attract dozens of people who were not regular 
students but who wanted to meet him or attend a few classes. Moreover, the fact 
that colleges already had lodgings for their regular students made it easy for 
visitors to be accommodated for short periods. 

Apart from wandering students, who were quite common in the Islamic world, 
the visitors were above all merchants and pilgrims. In the biographical 
dictionaries that have survived for the various Sunni rites, it is fairly easy to find 
merchants who attended colleges or stayed in them while going about their 
business. For example, Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Jabbàr al- 
Qurashi, who was born in Alexandria in 1150, was by profession a cloth 
merchant and a member of the group known as the Karimi merchants who were 
especially involved in the trade between Egypt and India. He sometimes went to 
the classes in the Hafiziyya.!^ It is noteworthy that the earliest and some of the 
most important madrasas in Egypt were located in Alexandria, Fustat, and 
Qus—the main commercial ports. One can see madrasas as convenient stopping 
places for merchants who were on the road, providing business opportunities in 
addition to lodging and intellectual stimulation. Moreover, if a legal question 
arose concerning such transactions, an authority on law was close at hand in the 
person of the professor who was also frequently a judge or mufti. 

Trade routes and pilgrimage routes were, naturally, often the same. Madrasas 
located in the major towns along such roads naturally attracted pilgrims as well 
as merchants, a fact that made it easier to combine both occupations. And 
because pilgrims were inclined to study fiqh or other Islamic sciences on their 
way to the sites of pilgrimage, convenient colleges were the perfect places to stay. 
This was particularly true for the pilgrimage route to Mecca. Spanish and North 
African hajjis used to go up the Nile from Alexandria to Qus, from there 
overland to *Aidhàb on the Red Sea, and then to take a boat to Jidda. The 
earliest madrasa known in Egypt seems to be that of Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 
al-Walid al-Turtüshi. A native of Spain, al-Turtushi visited Mecca and went to 
Baghdad where he was impressed by the Nizàmiyya. He later settled in 
Alexandria and turned his home into a college sometime around 1100. It 


D A|-Qalqashandi, Subh al-a‘sha, 14 vols (Cairo, [1972], X, 458-59, Jamal al-Din al-Shayyal, 
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immediately became a beacon for Muslims from the West who were on their way 
to Mecca and points east.^ The famous Muslim world-traveler Ibn Battüta, who 
was also a Spaniard, frequently stayed in madrasas on his journeys. For 
example, he tells us that when he was in Damietta, on the east branch of the Nile 
where it enters the Mediterranean, he resided in a madrasa while on his way to 
the holy cities around 1326-1327.!$ 

At least one madrasa in Egypt was apparently established for the primary 


.purpose of catering to the needs of pilgrims. The fifteenth-century Egyptian 


historian al-Maqrizi reports that the people of Bilàd al-Takrür gave the judge 
*Alam al-Din b. Rashiq money to build a college in Fustat when they stopped 
there on the way to Mecca around 1242-1243." Bilad al-Takrür, the region 
along the Senegal River in West Africa, was a major source of gold for Egypt 
and there was much trade between the two countries.!5 In addition to serving as 
a way station for pilgrims from Bilad al-Takrür who supported it annually, this 
college no doubt was also a gathering place for merchants. This role of the 
madrasa, providing lodging to merchants and pilgrims, seems to support the 
thesis that colleges originated from khans. 

The madrasa appears also to have played the role of a kind of legal court. 
Since, as mentioned above, many of the professors were judges or muftis, it was 
not unusual for them to hold court in their colleges. The professors in the 
S4lihiyya Madrasa in Cairo, built in 1243-1244, were predominantly chief judges 
with jurisdiction over the affairs of their various rites throughout Ayyubid 
Egypt. In fact, the Sálibiyya became the site of an important tribunal in the 
Ottoman period and perhaps earlier.? Related to this, colleges seem to have 
been ideal places in which to conclude marriage contracts as well as to issue 
fatwas. For the year 1218-1219, the thirteenth-century historian Abu Shàma 
refers to a man who was in charge of marriage contracts in the Taqawiyya 
Madrasa?? This apparently was one of the colleges built by Salah al-Din's 
nephew, Taqi '-Din ‘Umar, in Egypt or Syria. Abu Shama mentions another 
man who in the same year was appointed to the same position in the ‘Aziziyya 
Madrasa in Damascus?! (Whether or not women were ever present when such 
contracts were made is difficult to say.) 

The third aspect of the function of the madrasa that needs to be emphasized 
was its economic role. A large college with a large staff and student body could 
have a considerable economic impact on the local economy. The Spanish 
traveler Ibn Jubayr described the Salàbiyya Madrasa built by Salih al-Din in 
Cairo in 1180 saying, “Whoever walks around it will imagine that it is a separate 
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town of its own.'?? It had the highest paid professor of any college in medieval 
Egypt. We don't know how many other employees and students there were, but 
the endowment included a bath, oven, a street of shops, and an island in the 
Nile. The Zahiriyya in Damascus, built for the Mamluk Sultan al-Zahir Baybars 
after his death in 1277, supported perhaps as many as 141 faculty, staff, and 
students, with monthly expenses of well over 3,000 dirhams (one person could 
easily live for a month on thirty dirhams). The endowment included several 
villages or parts of villages, orchards, a shop, a mill, a bath, a vinyard, and 
hostels? The madrasa-mosque complex founded by the Mamluk Sultan 
Barsbšy in Cairo in 1423 was even larger. It supported some 157 people: 
teachers, staff, and students with monthly expenses of over 3,500 dirhams.?* 

Madrasas therefore generated a fairly large payroll in a given area. Like a 
small factory, they directly employed a large number of people—although they 
did not produce anything. Indeed, there were probably few genuine industries 
that employed as many people under one roof as colleges. Furthermore, they 
indirectly employed dozens of other people. Students and teachers provided a 
ready market for booksellers, paper and ink makers, clothiers, barbers, bakers, 
lamp and oil sellers, and so forth. Construction and maintenance of the building 
would also require the skills of craftsmen and other workers. If a city had a large 
number of colleges, its “educational industry" could be of major significance to 
the economy. In addition, if a madrasa had a famous teacher, he might attract 
students from all over the Islamic world, and they of course brought with them 
"tourist dollars." The same was true of merchants and pilgrims who visited 
colleges. When shrines began to be incorporated in madrasas, such as the tomb 
of al-Shafi‘i himself in the Salahiyya, the economic effect was compounded. 

One can imagine that people would have been very much in favor of the 
establishment of colleges in their city or neighborhood, for a madrasa increased 
their economic prospects in addition to providing educational opportunities and 
prestige. When someone, such as a member of the ruling elite, built a madrasa he 
not only increased his patronage over the religious class but perhaps also gained 
favor with the merchants. 

Finally, the madrasa appears to have aided in the integration of Islamic 
society as noted by Mehmet Altay Köymen, in an article published in 197525 
The madrasa offered a chance for any Sunni Muslim, no matter how poor and 
from any ethnic or linguistic background, to receive a higher education. This 
naturally gave him many professional and economic opportunities. The waqf of 
a madrasa might determine the specific school of law that was taught, but there 
was never any restriction and discrimination as far as wealth, origin, or language 
were concerned. Scholarships guaranteed that madrasas were open to all, so that 
a farmer's son from a remote village in Upper Egypt had a chance to go to 
Cairo, Baghdad, or any college and be trained as a judge or government official. 
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Consequently, madrasas provided an important route of “upward mobility" for 
all classes of Muslim society, enhanced the perception of the equality of all 
Muslims, and by absorbing students from all backgrounds and instilling in them 
the essentials of the religious sciences, made a significant contribution to the 
integration of Muslim society. 

Just as is true today, a teacher's prestige and job opportunities were based 
primarily on the books that he wrote and the fame of his own teachers. The same 
was the case for other professional positions, such as judge or mufti. The 
importance of having the best, hence usually the most famous professors, 
prompted students to go from madrasa to madrasa, traveling widely in the 
Islamic world, sometimes from Spain to China. This again brought Muslims 
closer together, kept them abreast of theological and political problems, and 
contributed to the ijmá' ("consensus") regarding the basic principles of Islam. In 
short, the role of the madrasa should not be underestimated in creating the very 
concept of the "Muslim world." 

In sum, it can be said that the institution of the madrasa not only strengthened 
orthodoxy against the Shi‘i challenge, trained religious and government officials, 
and helped rulers manipulate the religious class, but it also served as a hostel for 
merchants, pilgrims, and other travelers, was the site of legal courts, provided 
employment and business opportunities, and contributed to the creation and 
integration of Islamic society. 


Ankara, Turkey GARY LEISER 


PHYSICAL ISLAMIZATION IN AMMAN 


A city is the reflection of the forces of its creation. These forces are variable, 
responding both to natural dynamics—the elements, disease—and such social 
pressures as economics, politics, population movements and war. In recently 
established cities, the impact of these forces on the urban structure is often more 
apparent than in more ancient sites. This certainly holds true for Amman, the 
capital of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. Founded by Circassian 
immigrants at the end of the nineteenth century, populated over the decades by 
the displaced peoples of the Levant, and subjected in recent decades to Western 
town-planning methods, Amman still bears traces of these formative influences. 
One result is that Amman is not specifically Jordanian, Arab, or Islamic in form. 
This has become a matter of general concern in recent years. In response, there 
has been a movement, both by the government and by Amman's inhabitants, to 
impress on that city what is alternately referred to as a ‘local’ or an ‘Islamic’ 
character. 

These initiatives, trying to make Amman reflect a Muslim heritage, amount to 
a process of physical Islamization. Along with current ‘fundamentalist’ or 
‘revivalist’? popular movements in Islam, the phenomenon of Islamization has 
drawn increasing scholarly attention. As an appellation, it reflects a rejection of 
imported concepts in state and society—an Islamic response to the threat of 
Westernization. “Islamic groups in Egypt and Jordan continue to oppose key 
elements of what the governments see as modernization but religious groups 
perceive to be ‘Westernization’ and, as such, a threat to the Muslim 
community."! The response of governments in the Muslim world to this popular 
pressure has taken a variety of forms, from increased religious programming on 
television and compulsory fasting during the month of Ramadan, to the 
Islamization of the legal system such as has occurred in Pakistan and the Sudan. 
The intensity of a government's commitment to Islamization, from the symbolic 
to the more concrete, would seem to be determined by the extent to which that 
Bovernment seeks to confirm its legitimacy in the face of Islamic activism. This 
article examines a more symbolic effort on the part of the Jordanian government 
to devise a standard of Islamic architecture for Amman. In a parallel trend—the 
remarkable expansion of mosque construction in Amman—the decisive popular 
role is examined. 


The Islamic City and Medieval Amman 


Conceptually, both ‘Islamic architecture’ and the ‘Islamic city’ are proble- 
matic. Though it is widely acknowledged that those cities in which the majority 
of the inhabitants are Muslim share certain spatial and structural features, there 
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is little agreement on the origins and evolution of these features. A number of 
scholars have devised formulas to circumvent debate. Thus Albert Hourani 
hazarded a definition of the Islamic city largely incorporating elements of 
general agreement in building-block fashion: a strategically-situated citadel, a 
governor’s quarter, a central urban complex of great mosques and markets, 
differentiated and autonomous residential quarters, and outer quarters to 
accommodate residents of a more transient nature? The buildings which filled 
this city were shaped by the needs of Islamic society. In Dominique Chevalier’s 
spatial conception, the central courtyard represents a basic imperative of tribal 
society, accommodating privacy and hierarchical relationships. This spatial 
imperative is repeated in public buildings such as mosques and hostels (khandt, 
sing. khan; fanádiq, sing. funduq). As the structure of Arab society shaped urban 
space, so the city came to reproduce the internal coherence of the society. Or, 
taking the inverse of Chevalier’s conclusion, when urban space is shaped by 
forces foreign to Arab society, this could have disturbing ramifications for the 
coherence of that society. 

For lack of a contemporary paradigm, the ‘Islamic city’ must be taken to 
mean those spatial and architectural forms which emerged during the Islamic 
middle ages. Turning to the historical record, we discover that ancient Amman 
developed such features. Drawing on the works of the medieval Arab historians 
and geographers, Amman emerges as a vital town in the periphery of Damascus. 
Straddling the trade routes from the Red Sea and the Arabian Peninsula, as well 
as the pilgrimage route from Damascus, Amman attracted merchants and 
travellers with its fresh water and agricultural produce.* There is much evidence 
of Amman’s expansion under the Umayyads. It was the provincial capital of the 
Balqa?, where the Umayyad, caliphs chose to build their hunting lodges and 
leisure palaces. In Amman itself, a major mosque was built, whose beauty was 
praised by al-Maqdisi in the tenth century.’ Atop the Citadel Hill, the Byzantine 
walls were reinforced and extended, a palace was constructed, and a measure of 
affluence is reflected in the quality of housing unearthed in recent excavations.$ 
Thus, all of the features of Hourani's definition had been incorporated in 
Amman quite early in the Islamic period. 

With the victory of the ‘Abbasid Revolution and movement of the center of 
power to Iraq, a certain decline was inevitable. Nonetheless Amman remained an 
administrative and trade center of some importance under the ‘Abbasids, the 
Fatimids, the Buwayhids, Seljugs and Ayyubids. However, in 1260, Amman was 
sacked by the Moghuls, who killed much of its citizenry and razed many 
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buildings. This proved a blow from which Amman was not to recover. 
Although an attempt was made under the Bahri Mamluks to revitalize the 
town—a madrasa was commissioned, and Amman was again declared provincial 
capital of Balga? in 1356—by the end of the fourteenth century, geographers 
were beginning to speak of Amman in the past tense and describe a deserted city 
in ruins? It was to remain so for five centuries. 


The Founding of Modern Amman 


Nonetheless, seven centuries of vitality in the early Islamic period had left a 
strong impression on the form of the town. Islamic monuments from the 
Umayyad period through the rule of the Bahri Mamluks survived until the 
beginning of this century. Claude R. Conder described the remains of a town 
with a large khan, situated in the midst of suqs, between the bath house and 
central mosque, in the years prior to the reestablishment of Amman. 
Photographic evidence shows the Umayyad mosque standing in good condition 
as recently as 1905.'° One can only speculate that, had Amman been resettled by 
a people from Greater Syria, the resulting city could well have incorporated 
these traditional elements. However, the settlers who reestablished Amman in 
the modern period came from a different part of the Islamic world, and a 
different urban tradition. 

The combined effects of the Russian conquest of Daghestan and the Russo- 
Turkish war drove upwards of 400,000 Caucasian Muslims to emigrate into the 
Ottoman Empire. Sultan *Abd al-Hamid II availed himself of the Checher and 
Circassian tribesmen, noted for their martial prowess, to consolidate his 
authority in the periphery of the empire and to secure the pilgrimage route 
against bedouin raids. The Circassians founded five settlements in Jordan: 
Jerash, Suwaylib, Wadi al-Sir, Na‘ur, and ‘Amman. They are believed to have 
arrived in Jordan towards the end of the 1870s. The first wave of settlers 
consisted of fifty families. A second group of twenty-five families reached 
Amman two years later. Many immigrants moved on, and many died, but with 
the passing years a core community developed into a village which became 
increasingly attractive to settlers. Subsequent waves in the 1880s and 1890s made 
for a village of 1000 by 1893.!! 

The settlers, looking for building materials, drew on the pre-cut masonry of 
ancient Amman. As the new town grew, traces of the past disappeared. Thus 
with the inception of modern Amman, architectural heritage was lost in two 
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ways. The Circassian pioneers were, quite understandably, more concerned with 
the Immediate need for survival than the preservation of the Islamic architectural 
heritage they were dismantling stone by stone to build their homes. Of equal 
effect was the shape the Circassians gave to their town. These immigrants moved 
from the Caucasus to the Transjordan by wicker-cart, thereby reintroducing 
wheeled traffic to the towns of the Levant. “In the whole of Syria at that time, 
animal-drawn vehicles were unknown, everything being carried on donkey, 
horse, or camel-back."'? As a result, the streets of modern Amman had to be 
made much wider than was the norm in the other cities of the area in order to 
accommodate cart traffic. The second feature distinguishing Circassian Amman 
was the shape of their homes. Unlike the courtyard home typical to much of the 
Arab world, the Circassian home is an outward-looking design with large 
windows and porches, surrounded by gardens fenced in by a peripheral wall. As 
a result, homes were not contiguous and were directly accessible by roads, unlike 
the dead-end alleyways which served as entry to the courtyard house. These 
characteristics were noteworthy quite early on in Amman, as described by 
Robinson Lees in 1893: 


Two streets had been formed, one for shops alone, and nearly all the 
houses were surrounded by a yard enclosed by a wall of stone. . . . The 
ground in the neighborhood is well cultivated and the roads are no longer 
bridle paths but wide enough for the wooden and wicker carts of the 


people... .? 


In 1895, Daniel Bliss remarked on the “neat, thrifty appearance" of the town, 
and noted that every house had a porch or balcony. Thus the distinctive 
Circassian house design, which has marked Amman ever since, was already the 
norm.!* l 

Five centuries of neglect and active effacement by Circassian immigrants in the 
opening decades of its revitalization deprived Amman of its medieval Islamic 
monuments. This is but one element in the current “identity crisis! from which 
Amman is suffering. An equally important factor is the decline of the regional or 
local attributes of the city over the course of the twentieth century. This is largely 
the result of a reliance on Western town-planning methods to alleviate the effects 
of continued immigration into Amman, which became particularly acute during 
the period 1948-1978. 


Expansion and Westernization 


Through the first half of the twentieth century, Amman experienced a healthy 
growth in population and economic activity. The milestones in this expansion 


12 Ibid., p. 10 i 

3 From an article by Robinson Lees in Geography Journal, V (1895), cited m Hacker, Modern 
Amman, p. 17. 

14 Hacker, Modern Amman, p. 19. 
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include: the extension of the Hijaz Railway to Amman in 1905; the First World 
War; the arrival of ‘Abdullah b. al-Husayn in 1921 and the official declaration of 
Amman as the capital of Transjordan in 1928; and the Second World War. Each 
of these events drew people to Amman, fostered trade and the development of 
new industries, all at a rate which permitted gradual integration. In 1946, the 
estimated population of Amman was 26,000." 

Since 1948, Amman has been forced to incorporate waves of immigrants 
which have greatly exceeded the absorptive capacity of the city's infrastructure. 
By far the most significant of these has been the body of Palestinian refugees 
fleeing the wars of 1948 and 1967, and Israeli rule in the Occupied West Bank in 
the years since 1967. The Palestinians had been steady migrants to Amman since 
the 1920s. This previously settled core made the Jordanian capital a focal point 
for refugees, promising better employment opportunities and accommodations. 
Amman became the administrative center for East Bank refugees in 1948—and 
consequently drew later generations of Palestinians. According to United 
Nations statistics, 240,000 Palestinian refugees settled in Amman from 1948 
through the first of June 1967. From June through November, 1967, an 
additional 180,000 refugees descended on the capital./ó By: mid-1978, UNWRA 
estimated that Palestinians represented 60-80% of Amman's population of 
625,000.17 

To this influx of Palestinians must be added the significant rural-urban 
migrations which had generated particular difficulties. In a Jordanian Department 
of Statistics study released in 1968, a profile of the internal migration showed 
that 63% of the 44,000 people who moved from the governorates to Jordan’s 
major towns went to Amman.!? This trend has not abated; a 1979 United 
Nations study claimed that of an annual growth rate of 7.596 for the period 1961 
through 1971, “about two-thirds is due to internal migration" into the capital 
city.? The difficulties attached to absorbing rural immigrants are unique. Unable 
to find jobs, the new immigrants are forced into a relationship of interdependence 
with the countryside and the capital. Without regular employment, these 
immigrants are a drain on both spheres. On arrival in the city, rural communities 
tend to cluster together, "perpetuating village life in resistance to the urban way 
of life.” Outside the large-scale development of agriculture, little will provide 
the necessary opportunity to induce rural labor to stay on the land. Current 


55 International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, The Economic Development of Jordan 
(Baltimore, 1957), p 351 

'5 Amelie M. Goichon, Jordanie reelle (Paris: G.-P. Maisonneuve & Larose, 1967), 1, 176 

7 Richard F Nyrop, Jordan. a country study (Washington, D.C. American University, 1980), p. 
81. Population figure from Jordanian census results, 1979 

5 Department of Internal Migration for Amman, Jerusalem, Zarqa, Ruseifa, Irbid and Aqaba 
(Amman, 1967), Table 2 

1? United Nations Economic Committee for Western Asia, The Population Situation in the ECWA 
Region Jordan (Beirut, 1979), p 14. 


2 Galal Amin, Urbanisation and Economic Development in the Arab World (Beirut, 1972), p 20 
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agricultural trends towards capital-intensive mechanized farming make such a 
solution unlikely.?! 

Though the profiles of the Palestinian and rural waves of immigrants are quite 
different, and their effect on Amman equally divergent, as a whole they represent 
an excessive overdemand for housing, municipal services, sanitation, and utilities 
with which Amman has struggled since 1948. The Jordanians turned to the West 
for urbanization expertise. Driven by necessity, the guiding light of planning was 
utility. What resulted was a Western vision of a more functional city which left 
Amman almost devoid of any traces of its environment, its inhabitants' cultural 
heritage, and the city's past. The immediate goals were to provide housing and 
services, and to decongest the city's center. To do so, Amman had to be extended 
from the confines of its punch-bowl topography. Those services which had 
formerly been situated around the central al-Husayni al-Kabir mosque (in 
keeping with the traditional urban structure) were relocated along the city's 
valleys and distributed among the surrounding hills (particularly Jebel al- 
Luwaybdah, Jebel al-Husayn, and Jebel *Ammàn). Thus, the police, the post 
office, the municipality and government departments were relocated in a spate of 
new construction." Further, in an effort to encourage markets at the periphery, 
and to reduce the commercial importance of the downtown area, the old suq in 
front of the al-Husayni al-Kabir mosque was torn down and made into "an open 
place where taxis and busses congregated.” Similarly, the central vegetable 
markets— where beasts and carts used to transport produce and contributed to 
congestion, and the irregularity of stalls rendered regular cleaning difficult—were 
largely relocated to the south of the city in 1966.74 To replace the suqs, new 
buildings were constructed with glass-front shops at street level. Also, in the 
1960s a United Nations plan was drafted to extend Amman westwards towards 
Wadi al-Sir, which “followed a very clearly noticeable tendency of the city to 
extend in that direction.?5 Similar spurs developed to the northwest, towards 
Suwaylih, to the northeast towards Zarqa', and to the south along the Madaba 
road. Ring roads and new axes designed to channel the flow of traffic away from 
the city's center were laid. 

In this way, demographic expansion resulted in a major extension of the city's 
surface area. The central downtown area was successfully decongested, and by 
the 1970s the municipality had effectively eased the crisis of providing both 


?L Jones, "Rapid Population Growth in Baghdad and Amman," MEJ, XXIII (1969), 214. 

22 Hacker, Modern Amman, p. 31. 

B Ibid., p. 43. 

* Goichon, Jordanie, II, 26-27. 

3 Vernon Newcombe, “Planned Development in Jordan," Town and Country Planning, XXXVIII 
(1967), 415. As the article's introduction explains, Newcombe represented the United Nations in 
assisting Jordan in town and country planning administration and with development plans for both 
urban and rural areas. He authored Draft Outline Development Plan: Amman-Wadi Seer Doc No. 
N-3 4, Ministry of the Interior (H.K. Jordan), 1963, which provided the technical details on the Wadi 
al-Sir development, "a deliberate attempt to cater for the problems and the needs of a developing 
country not yet accustomed to the sophisticated philosophy of western town planning procedure" (p. 
413). 
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housing and services. Having accomplished thi$, the Jordanians were faced with 
a decentralized sprawling metropolis whose intrinsic character had been 
dismantled, along with its monuments from the Islamic middle ages and its 
indigenous urban organization. Though finally Amman was meeting the needs of 
the hundreds of thousands of refugees and immigrants who had settled there 
over the three decades of 1948-1978, the city was now being criticized for lacking 
organic identity.” 


Islamization: The Government's Initiatives 


To redress this urban ‘identity crisis,’ an uncoordinated movement drawing on 
government and private resources has emerged to impress on Amman a more 
‘Islamic’ form. It 1s worth considering the quotes which set off this use of the 
adjective ‘Islamic.’ As a city in which the overwhelming majority of the 
inhabitants are Muslim, Amman has always been an Islamic city. In distancing 
this argument from theological concerns, the quotes still stand when discussing 
‘Islamic’ form: very few individuals can lend meaning to what such a form would 
be, and amongst those there is little agreement. In spite of the obscurity of this 
concept, the Jordanian government has made a number of concerted efforts, 
through legislation and ministerial committees, to define, develop, and apply an 
Islamic formula to Amman. These efforts can be dated to 1980. Coincidentally, 
this marks the beginning of a remarkable increase in mosque construction. 
Though these two trends are by all appearances independent of each other— 
most of the mosques are built by philanthropists and neighborhood associations 
with a minimum of government involvement—in making an Islamic form more 
prevalent, both movements have a common result? 

An early statement of the government's concerns for the development of 
indigenous architectural forms appears in a speech given by King Hussein on the 
occasion of an Aga Khan Award seminar held in Amman in 1980. Expressing an 
awareness of past shortcomings and hopes for greater consciousness in the years 
to come, the king's remarks are worth quoting at length: 





236 Guy Loew, “L'Essor urbain en Jordanie orientale," Maghreb-Machrek, LXXXI (1978), 53 The 
author discusses the extent to which and the ways in which the modern cities of Eastern Jordan 
"betray" the laws of the oriental Islamic city. Streets built for car traffic have replaced the suqs, a 
Strict segregation between the commercial and residential functions 1s no longer maintained, and 
individual houses surrounded by gardens call to mind their counterparts in British suburbs 

2? One potential contributor to this trend is the Jordan Islamic Bank. Founded in 1979, the J.1.B. 
was established to provide banking services compatible with Islamic prohibitions of mba, or usurious 
profit. The main instrument for the bank's investments is the muddraba account “This is a contract 
in which one party supphes capital to another for trading purposes. When trading is finished, the 
second party repays capital to the first, together with the share of profit or after deducting the share 
of loss, according to a formula agreed upon in advance. The liabihty of the first party is limited to 
the amount of investment, as this 1s not a partnership" [Syed Ahmad, “Islam and Banking," Geneva 
News and International Report, April, 1985, p 28] As the mudiraba account has largely been used 
by the bank to undertake construction projects, and because the Islamic character of the bank 
encourages ethical consistency, attention has been drawn to incorporating Islamic elements into these 
projects. Thus the first Board of Directors’ Annual Report (1979) of the J.LB. states that “the 
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We live in the historic centre of the Muslim world, and are keenly aware of 
the need to associate our sense of identity with the best that Islamic history 
and tradition have to offer. The plans for the present are to seek innovation 
in a world beset by an expedient tendency to imitate blindly [sic]. We are 
conscious of our aesthetic heritage and of the need for its practical 
manifestation. ... 

Oil has provided many jobs for our people, whose remitances in the 1970s 
were heavily invested in construction and in the purchase of real estate. We 
are self-critical enough: to realize that in the last two decades, such 
developments have forced us to witness the harmful impact of unguided 
construction on the environment. We hope that the 1980s and '90s will 
bring more deliberate planning, aimed at linking our construction 
requirements with the rich Arab and Muslim character and tradition it 
should seek to reflect.?$ 


These intentions took legislative form in the *Royal Committee for Architectural 
Heritage Law of 1981." The law established a committee charged with the 
preservation of the architectural and environmental heritage and with providing 
guidance for modern buildings to follow Arab and Islamic architectural lines. 
Drafted by Hasan al-Mu'mini, the minister of municipal, village and environ- 
mental affairs, the Royal Committee was to be composed of the minister of 
tourism and antiquities, the minister of awqáf, the minister of education, the 
minister of public works, the lord mayor of Amman, the universities’ presidents 
and members appointed from the private sector. Two subcommittees were 
planned, one to deal with historic preservation and a second to establish 
guidelines for contemporary constructions. Specifically, the subcommittee of 
modern buildings was to be concerned with "the appropriateness of buildings 
from the aspects of architecture and aesthetics in the Islamic environment, and 
the influence of buildings in pursuit of a societal role, and the passing of their 


prevalence of “Islamic architecture was considered in drafting plans for the Head Office" [p 13]. 
Similarly, a major housing project in a northern suburb contiguous to Amman, the “Dáëhiyat al- 
Rawda,” is being financed by the J.I.B. Marked by architectural details considered "Islamic," such as 
arches, flat roofs, and social space incorporating a central mosque, shopping area, and school 
surrounded by villas and apartment buildings, this project clearly addresses the identity concerns 
proposed above. In a personal interview with Ahmed A. Eid, the civil engineer for the J.I B., he 
accepted the proposition that, inasmuch as the J.I B. 1s taking private sector capital and investing in 
such a housing project, it could be considered a force in the ongoing process to make the Islamic 
heritage more prominent in the architecture and space of the city of Amman. “As the bank represents 
the economic principles of Islam, its projects should show an Islamic aspect" [April 4, 1985]. 
However, because the young bank has yet to undertake more such projects, and in view of the fact 
that the new Head Office building in fact shows little acknowledgement of the Islamic heritage, and 
that the design for the Dahiyat al-Rawda was conceived of by European architects, the J.1.B. 1s most 
accurately treated as a potential contributor to this ongoing trend. 

3 The Aga Khan Award for Architecture, Places of Public Gathering m Islam. Proceedings of 
Seminar Five in the series Architectural Transformations in the Islamic World. Held in Amman, 
Jordan, May 4-7, 1980 (Cambridge, 1980), p. xv. 
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influence to the texture of the city in general. . . 7? However, the project proved 
short-lived as it came into conflict with existing codes. “We were confronted 
with the fact that the law interfered with the municipalities' laws, and the laws of 
the Municipality of Amman. Therefore, it was annulled, and the new committee 
was formed.'?? 

This "new committee" was the culmination of a series of efforts undertaken in 
1984 to renew government commitment to improve architectural standards along 
Islamic lines. In April, Ahmad Obeidat, then prime minister, issued a statement 
calling for "the strengthening of the cultural identity of our Arab-Islamic 
umma," and the correction of the “lack of harmony which has pervaded the field 
of architecture" by adherence to “principles derived from the rules of Islamic 
architecture," which he then listed: respect for the nations' environment and 
cultural character; emphasis on simplicity and proportion, and avoidance of the 
extravagant and unfamiliar; concern for the function of the building and that it 
serve human needs; promotion of the architectural forms and symbols of the 
Islamic heritage appropriate to local expertise and construction materials, 
allowing for efficient construction; and adoption of characteristics particular to 
Islamic architecture in economy of energy, thermal insulation, and natural 
ventilation.! Though the prime minister offered no sources for the “rules of 
Islamic architecture" to which he refers, the listed principles provide a working 
definition of Islamic architecture which is of interest. 

Over the next two months, the minister of public works set about forming the 
Committee of New Building and Architectural Heritage to address the concerns 
raised in the prime minister's Declaration #17. Under the honorary presidency of 
Queen Nur, the minister of public works chaired the committee, which became 
charged with the duty of "laying a special architectural policy, to be followed by 
public and private institutions, the municipalities, and architectural consultants 
in the drafting of new building plans such that they agree with the environment 
and are bound by the Islamic architectural heritage."? Thus, from its inception, 
the Committee of New Building had two advantages over its predecessor: it was 
guided by the goals set out in the prime minister's declaration, and had drawn 
the commitment of the queen, the prime minister, and the minister of public 
works. Later that year, the committee met to draft goals and guidelines. These 
were released in December, 1984, in the form of a press release. 

Issued on ministry of public works stationary, the undated release was entitled 
*Committee of New Building and Architectural Heritage," and established three 
major courses of action to be undertaken by the committee. First, it called for a 


7? *FYdád Mashru’ qánun al-hay'at al-malakiyya lı 'l-turáth al-mr'mšri tawjth al-ihtimám bi 'l- 
dirását al-mi‘mAnyya al- arabiyya wa '|-islamiyya ” Copy of an article from a/- Ra'y newspaper dated 
1981, received from the office of the minister of public works. 

9 Private telephone interview with Raif Nijem, former minister of public works, April 14, 1985. 

?! Declaration #17 for 1984 of HE the prime minister, dated April 10, 1984 (in Arabic). 

9 Letter of H E. the minister of public works number MW/16, dated June 11, 1984 (in Arabic). 
Committee membership also includes the minister of municipal and rural affairs, the minister of 
culture, youth and antiquities, the lord mayor of Amman, the heads of the departments of 
architecture of the universities, the president of the Engineers’ Union, as well as architects chosen 
from the private sector. 
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campaign to raise public awarenesss of the architectural heritage of the region, 
and an appreciation of contemporary architecture in keeping with this. Next, the 
committee proposed to develop an indigenous school of Islamic architecture 
through the Jordanian universities by encouraging study of the underlying 
philosophy of Islamic architecture as well as the traditional forms and materials 
of the region. The third and most elusive goal was to bring major public and 
private sector architectural projects under governmental scrutiny, either through 
a process of "architectural competition," or else by "evaluation of a special 
technical committee" which would work through the Municipality of Amman 
and other cities, *as part of the licensing procedure." 

Four months after this statement was released, however, the fifteen-month-old 
government of Ahmad Obeidat resigned, in April 1985. With the incoming 
government of Zaid ar-Rifai, Raif Nijem was replaced by Mahmoud al- 
Hawamdeh as minister of public works. Though the Committee of New 
Buildings is a standing governmental agency, it is unlikely to be convened unless 
its chairman, the minister of public works, is committed to its activities. 
Similarly, without encouragment from above, the "special technical committees" 
are unlikely to develop operational procedures for effective performance. Nijem 
does not expect such commitment to this project of his successor: "The new 
minister [Mahmoud al-Hawamdeh] is not trained in architecture. He is not 
greatly concerned with architecture. This interest doesn't stem from the position 
in public works—it is more a matter of personal interest. This was something I 
was interested in.” 

As a major contributor to recent government efforts to devise for Amman a 
form compatible with its Islamic and regional heritage, the thoughts of Raif 
Nijem are of interest to this study. For Nijem, Islamic architecture is a reflection 
both of cultural equilibrium and religious guidance—and in view of the all- 
pervasive nature of Islam, perhaps the distinction between religion and culture 
need not be drawn. “The concept [of Islamic architecture] is in harmony with the 
Islamic environment, Islamic principles." Referring to the confusion surrounding 
the concept of Islamic architecture, Nijem suggests that “the tendency should go 
to a sacred resource which will terminate the conflicting ideas. By doing so, such 
principles may be respected and approved by the Moslem Architects, Planners 
and Engineers for any environment in an Islamic Country [sic]. There is no 
doubt that the Glorious Quran is the main source and clear spring of any 
Islamic principles.'?* In his definition of Islamic architecture, which appears to 
have influenced the principles enumerated by the prime minister in his 
Declaration #17, Nijem stresses that such architecture “should be functional, it 
should be in harmony with the environment, it should give you the spiritual 
feeling, it should be simple, not too much expenditure, and made of local 
materials.?? To support these imperatives, Nijem turned to the Quran, finding 


? Raif Nyem interview of April 14, 1985. 

M Raf Nijem, “Islamic Principles Implemented in the Design of Islamic Architecture." 
Unpublished essay (in English), p. 1. 
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appropriate verses for each.** This approach has been criticized as an imposition 
of specific imperatives on Quranic verses open to broad interpretation, and the 
objection was raised that the resulting definition could be applied to any good 
architecture, not specifically that which is Arab or Islamic. Though in part these 
criticisms are valid, in calling for a return to traditional building materials and 
climatic features, Nijem touches on those elements which have shaped all 
regional architectural forms in the Arab and Islamic world. In this, and in his 
efforts to encourage the development of an indigenous school of architecture 
through Jordanian universities, Nijem reiterates concerns raised by other 
scholars in this field.>’ 

For all intents and purposes, the task assigned to the Committee of New 
Building and Architectural Heritage remains unfinished. In spite of the principles 
set forth by the then-Prime Minister Ahmad Obeidat, and the Quranic 
definition elaborated by Raif Nijem, no clear formulation of what contemporary 
Islamic architecture should look like has emerged. In a recent survey of leading 
Jordanian architects, this confusion was quite evident. When asked to define 
Islamic architecture, each resorted to something akin to the definition adopted 
by the Aga Khan Awards: that architecture which exists in any Muslim country. 
Most stressed regional and spatial concepts. Certain cliches were unanimously 
rejected, such as arches and colonnades, as was the idea of an imposed body of 
rules and regulations, for fear that these *would ultimately destroy the popular 
basis for a Muslim style, as the end product would take on a dreary repetitious 
form.” 

It is thus too soon to assess the impact of these government-sponsored 
initiatives. Clearly they have raised the level of discussion amongst architects 
and, through television and press coverage, the awareness of the general public. 
Raif Nijem's hopes lie in the long-range developments: “The committees 
constitute the first step, and the second step is the universities—though the 
universities are the basis—for we wish to graduate Arab architects who 
understand the meaning of Islamic architecture on their own.” In the 


% Thus from Sürat al-Isrà? (17) 27, Surat al-Shu‘ara’ (26). 128 and 129, and Surat al-Zukhruf (43): 
33, 34, and 35, a principle is extracted that Islamic buildings should not be luxurious. In Sürat 
al-Furgán (25). 67 and Sürat al-Baqara (2). 143, he found support for the pnnciple of “medium living 
and medium expenditure." Sürat al-Nur (24): 27 is cited in connection with the principle of privacy. 
Surat al-Tawba (9): 109, stresses that religious ceremonies should be given the proper consideration 
when designing public buildings.” From Nyem, "Islamic Principles," pp 1-6. 

? See Riad Rabet in L'Espace soctal de la ville arabe, ed Dominique Chevalier (Paris: G.-P 
Maisonneuve & Larose, 1979) In his article, “Transformations contemporaines et perspectives pour 
un urbanisme arabe," Tabet specifically addresses the need to return to traditional materials to 
reverse the disequilibrium brought on by the adoption of modern imported materials, in 
contradiction to both setting and environment (p 320); the effective uses of hght and wind in 
traditional forms abandoned by modern designs (p. 323); and regrets the complete absence in the 
Arab world of a curriculum combining local tradition and contemporary construction technology (p. 
319). 
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meanwhile, there is no indication that the government intends to ease its 
commitment to the goal of impressing on Amman a more regional and Islamic 
form. 


The Mosque-building Boom 


In a development independent of the government's initiatives, the accelerating 
rate of mosque construction in Amman has provided more immediate results in 
emphasizing the city's Islamic identity. Enough has been written on the central 
role of the mosque as a place of public gathering, communal worship, religious 
education, and social services. For the purpose of this study, it 1s the presence 
created by the mosque which distinguishes it. Though some are quite modest, by 
and large the community mosque is a prominent structure, often set apart from 
its surroundings by a minaret and dome. Five times each day, this presence is 
reinforced by the *adhàn, the call to prayer. At night the mosque's contours are 
outlined by lights. In sum, the mosque is a most visible (and audible) statement 
of communal commitment to Islam. The proliferation of mosques is thus of 
great consequence to efforts currently underway to impress on Amman a more 
Islamic form.*? 

Of the 130 mosques within Amman's city limits registered by the ministry of 
awqáf, dates can be found for 98, or 7596 of the total. Taking this group of 98 
dated mosques, 35 were built. prior to 1970; another 31 were built during the 
1970s; and during the five years 1980-1984 alone, another 32 mosques were 
constructed.*! 

Naturally, these dramatic figures must be considered in light of the explosive 
demographic growth and resulting parallel expansion of constructed surface 
area. It could be argued that this trend reflects one specific service—in this case 
the need for religious facilities—finally catching up with the past 35 years of 
urban sprawl. However, Table I demonstrates that by 1979 the ratio of residents 
to mosques had already declined by 2296 from the peak of 1973, and that the 
ratio of mosques to constructed surface areas within the city limits, declining in 
1979 and having reached its low point in 1982, was beginning a steady rise. As 


the ratio of residents per mosqué had dropped to pre-1962 levels, and the rate of 


* Riaz Hassan, “Islamization. An Analysis of Religious, Political and Social Change in Pakistan,” 
MES, XXI (1985), 263-84. Speaking on Pakistan, Hassan writes (277). “The persistent insecurity of 
urban existence among masses of workers and their families over the years has resulted in the 
emergence of many folk religious movements which have always been a part of Pakistani Islam. The 
number of mosques in the cities has multiplied, and through them the religious influences have 
further permeated social life." 

* [n ascertaining the dates and locations of mosques within Amman city limits, a number of 
difficulties arise. The ministry of awqaf's records are incomplete and can provide dates for roughly 
three-quarters of the city's mosques—and this only when printed records are supplemented by 
consultation of the munistry’s files Thus my first source is the list of mosques provided in the 
ministry's most recent yearbook (1979/80) This list was kindly expanded by Hafez Saqr, head of the 
ministry's statistical division. Saqr's hand-written list was then compared to a typed, unpublished list 
issued by the ministry of awgáf in 1984, entitled "Qü'imat al-masapd al“amila / li madinat 
*Ammán," which did not give dates but provided a more complete list of names and locations. Site 
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mosque construction had all but reached the expansion of constructed surface ~ 
area (according to Table I, this occurred between 1979 and 1982), I would argue 
that by 1979 parity had been reached between the urban expansion and mosque 
construction. 

Working from this point of parity, the five years 1980-1984 represent a period 
of extraordinary mosque construction. During this period a minimum of 32 
mosques were built. Concentration of residents per mosque declined 7% city- 
wide from the 1979 figure, as shown by Table II. No official figures have been 
issued yet giving constructed surface area for Amman within city limits in 1984, 
However, if the rate of expansion given ın Table I for the period 1979-1982— 
approximately 3566 dunums (one dunum equals 1000 square meters) per 
annum—is extended over the next two years (1983-1984), a 3.4% increase in 
mosques per dunum results, which would confirm a rate of mosque construction 
surpassing the rate of construction in general. Furthermore, there is no 
indication that this trend will ease: a minimum of thirteen mosques were under 
construction or completed by August of 1985.*?? If the suburbs contiguous to 
Amman's city limits were to be included here, these figures would swell 
considerably. 5 

In view of the government's efforts outlined above, it is natural to question 
public sector involvement in this spate of mosque construction. In so doing, 
what emerges is an overwhelmingly popular movement with only a minimum of 
government participation. The governmental department concerned with all 
matters pertaining to Islamic properties 15 the ministry of awqàf. When the gov- 
ernment elects to build a mosque, it is financed through the ministry, which is 
then responsible for that particular project. In the past, the ministry of awqaf has 





visits and photographic evidence provided a number of additional dates. One final source is the map 
"Kharltat masájid “Ammän,” published by the Jordan National Geographic Center in 1982. Though 
it fails to situate many of the mosques then built, and does not provide dates, this map does provide 
an upper limit for a number of mosques undated by other sources. For convenience and accuracy, I 
have assumed those mosques given by this map and not elsewhere dated to have been built by 1979 ] 
have done so for two reasons: first, this brings an additional 18 mosques into the picture, raising the 
total for 1979 from 66 to 84, and reducing the number of undated mosques from 32 to 14. In so 
doing, I have made the assumption that mosques built between 1979 and the map's publication in 
1982 were accurately dated This ts probably true, though any exception to this assumption would 
only support the hypothesis that 1980-1984 represents a period of extraordinary mosque 
construction. The risk is that the 1973 figures given in Table I are consequently deflated. However, 
the trend of mosque construction which has emerged from the positive dating of the 98 mosques 
raises the likelihood that most of the additional mosques would have been built during the years 
1973-1978. Second, this procedure lends more accuracy to the concentration and density ratios 
derived in Table I for 1979 and 1982. 

“ Again, the incomplete nature of the ministry of awqaf's records prevents a definite figure of 
mosques built and under condstruction during 1985. Site visits have confirmed the completion of the 
following mosques in 1985. Jam'1yyat al-Fayha’ al-Jadid in Shmeisani; Ibrahim al-Hàj Hasan in Um 
al-Hirán; and al-Amir Rashid b al-Hasan in Marka al-Shamüliyya Hafiz Saqr’s handwritten list 
gives an additional four mosques under construction (which he admitted was not exhaustive): Al- 
Imàm ‘AN on Jebel al-Tàj, Jafar b. Abi Talib in al-Jawfa, and two on Jebel Ashrafieh, including 
Madrasat Salah al-Din In addition to these, site visits have revealed another six structures under 
construction. The government-sponsored King ‘Abdullah mosque in “Abdali; another on Shari‘ al- 
IstiqlAl, off the ministry of interior circle; on Shdn‘® Malika Nür, near the Civil Defense Directory, in 
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financed three mosques in Amman, and is currently completing the massive 
King ‘Abdullah Mosque. Though the prominent location and monumental 
dimensions of this latter structure—by far the largest mosque in the kingdom— 
are perhaps in keeping with the image the government would like to see Amman 
assume, it represents but an isolated case of government participation in the 
mosque-building trend. 

In general, the ministry of:awqáf's role is limited to approving the site and 
plans proposed for a given mosque. Though the ministry has been known to 
encourage plans for larger mosques, economic assistance is limited to tax 
exemptions on cement and steel used in realizing approved plans. Similarly, 
though it is preferred that the mosque be situated in a reasonably-populated area 
in need of such a structure, and it is required that the mosque be accessible by 
road, the location of mosques is largely determined by the plot of land given for 
its construction. Ministry officials insist that, in view of the very high price of 
land in Amman, the ministrys budget does not permit any assistance, and 
consequently little voice, in determining sites for mosques. The typical pattern, 
they explained, would involve a donation of land for the site, prompting the 
surrounding community to raise the funds for plans and construction costs. 

Consequently, this spate of' mosque construction has largely occurred in the 
lower-income neighborhoods and popular quarters where land prices are 
significantly lower. Thus there have been few mosques built in district 1, the 
congested city center, and district 8, which includes Jebel ‘Amman and *Abdün, 
two exclusive neighborhoods which attract diplomatic missions and residences 
(see Table II). Both districts:are noted for the extremely high cost of land. 
Though exceptions do arise—notably in Shmeisani, where four mosques have 
been built since the mid-1970s in spite of the exorbitant price of land in that 
quarter—by and large the trend has been that the vast majority of mosques are 
built in the popular quarters. But for the exceptions of districts 1 and 8, the 
increasing concentration of mosques is a city-wide phenomenon. Its impact is 
visibly significant. 

The coincidence of this expansion of mosque construction and the Jordanian 
government's initiatives outlined above reflects a general will to make Amman 
more representative of its inhabitants’ religious and/or cultural heritage. The 
persistence of historic traces—particularly the great monuments of the Islamic 
middle ages—serves to reinforce a city's sense of identity. Such is the glory of 
Cairo, Damascus, and numerous other ancient Middle Eastern cities. In 
Amman, the municipality has sought to preserve the city's identity by renovation 
of some older mosques. One such project treated the al-Fath mosque, built in 
1933 by the Arab Legion and noted for "its importance as a historical, cultural 





Wadi Saqra’, near the Shain‘ al-Imám al-Bukhàr/Shàr de Gaulle intersection, in al-Wahdat, 
overlooking Shari al-Yarmük; and at the city's southern periphery, near al-Muqšbilln These 
represent only those mosques which I chanced upon. It 1s very likely that others are being built in 
other neighborhoods of the city. 

* Mosques built by the ministry of awqšf: Ahmad Qara on Shëri° Wadi al-Sir, Salah al-Din on 
Jebel ‘Amman, and al-Amir Hasan in Shmeisani Wizürat al-awqAf wa 'I-shu'ün wa ‘l-mugaddasat 
al-islimiyya, al-Kitab. al-sanawi al-ihga T (Statistical Yearbook), 1979-1980 (Amman, 1981), pp. 
209-11. 
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landmark of advanced Islamic architecture." A second project has considered the 
demolition of buildings adjacent to the central Husayni al-Kabir mosque, built in 
1923, to create "a setting appropriate for a building whose history dates back to 
the founding of the modern city.” Though by no means intended to recreate the 
medieval urban environment, these and other current trends in Amman reflect a 
malaise which may well be rooted in the absence of such forms. 

Though both trends show some common motivations, each is characterized by 
a specific context. For the monarchy, commitment to the Islamic heritage 
becomes a matter of domestic policy. As John Voll suggests, the Jordanian 
government's pursuit of economic development along “modernist adaptationist" 
lines risks compromising its legitimacy in the face of revivalist Islam. "The key to 
survival appears to be a careful reaffirmation of the Islamic tradition along with 
a renewed emphasis on nationalist causes.” Seen in this light, the king's Aga 
Khan speech is quite revealing. His remarks pay tribute to Islamic history and 
tradition, to which he reaffirms his commitment. The weight of responsibility for 
Amman's culturally unsatisfactory architecture is passed to those oil remittances 
converted to real estate during the 1970s—although each construction erected 
had to abide by stringent municipal building codes. Clearly, by identifying itself 
with Islamic tradition, the Jordanian monarchy seeks to undermine the 
effectiveness of an Islamic opposition. This extends to the level of foreign policy. 
In the Israeli occupation of the West Bank, nearly three quarters of Jordan's 
gross national product (GNP) was forfeited. “Continued economic survival 
depended on foreign grants and subsidies.™*® As such subsidies flow largely from 
the Baghdad Pact pledges of Arab League states, it is in Jordan’s interests to 
reaffirm both its Arab and Islamic form, and attempts to set Amman at the 
forefront of a contemporary school of Islamic architecture can thus be seen as 
one element in a national policy of confirming its Arab and Islamic heritage. 

Motivations underlying the popular mosque-building movement are yet more 
complex. This issue speaks to the broader literature treating what is alternatively 
referred to as popular revivalism or fundamentalism in contemporary Islam. 
Jordanians explain these trends in terms of a return to Islamic values and a 
rejection of Western cultural forces. As the increasing trend of young women 
choosing to wear the hijab, or conservative dress, is seen as a rejection of “blue- 
jean culture," so the turn to an Islamic architectural formula is seen as a reaction 
against imported building designs and materials. Jafar Toukan has suggested 
that often the financing of mosques comes from remittances earned by 
Jordanians abroad. Building a mosque becomes a token of gratitude for a 
measure of wealth earned permitting such expenditure. Such philanthropy can 
also serve to establish a family's name and prominence within the community.“ 


“ Drawn from two reports from the Municipality of Amman. On the al-Fath project (which was to 
be submitted for consideration by the Aga Khan Award in Geneva): “Taqrir awwal ‘an simi‘ al-fath" 
(Amman, 1982), p. 2. On the al-Husayni al-Kabir project: “Tatwir al-masjid al-husayni al-kabir” 
(Amman, 1980), p. 4. 

*5 John Obert Voll, Islam: Continuity and Change in the Modern World (Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1982), p. 292. 

“ Ibid, p 309 

“ Private interview with Jafar Toukan, April 25, 1985 who 1s one of Jordan’s most respected 
architects. 
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The motivations enumerated are far from exhaustive. The critical point is that 
in a process of cultural reassertion, efforts have been made at many levels of 
Amman's society to impose a more Islamic face on that city. Though these 
efforts may potentially achieve similar ends, there is an underlying paradox in 
motivation. For all appearances, the mosque-building boom is a physical 
manifestation of those dissatisfactions with society which have produced the 
current Islamic revival. The government's efforts, on the other hand, seem 
directed at undermining the potential of opposition from the same Islamic 
resurgence. À priori this could constitute a source of conflict. The fallacy in this 
line of thinking is the assumption that these mosques are an institution beyond 
government control. Though the government's participation in mosque construc- 
tion is quite limited, its involvement in the nation's mosques is firmly established. 
The waqf law #26 of 1966 defines the obligations of the ministry of awqàf, which 
include: “Maintenance of the mosques and waqf properties, [including] their 
preservation and expansion, and the direction of their affairs."'? In practical 
terms, this means the government assigns an imam to each mosque and provides 
for his maintenance. As the number of mosques increases, so does the 
government's involvement. A second fallacy lies in the assumption that these 
trends are conscious of each other. There has been no official study of the 
proliferation of mosques, and the government's initiatives have yet to draw 
popular attention. Consequently, there is no conflict inherent to these coinciding 
trends. 

In weighing the long-term effects of these efforts to Islamize the form of 
Amman, there are a number of considerations. As the previous discussion 
suggests, there may be as much politics involved as cultural reassertion. 
Nonetheless, it seems safe to assume that, as government and citizens identify 
with the capital city, there could well be a genuine desire to make Amman more 
representative of its inhabitants' heritage. Though the government is unlikely to 
devise a formula which it could apply to Amman—and then only with regard to 
new constructions, which would have little effect on the city overall, whose form 
is conclusively established—it will undoubtedly continue to stress the Islamic 
heritage in major public buildings. Such cultural efforts, in conjunction with 
other symbolic measures, will serve the government as credentials of legitimacy 
for as long as the monarchy and the popular Muslim movements do not come 
into confrontation. Mosque construction has yet to relent, and should continue 
for as long as philanthropists and communities see fit to build mosques. 
Undoubtedly a saturation point exists, and it will be reached. Perhaps, as has 
been suggested, the only innovation will come from a new generation of 
architects trained by Arab universities, well versed in both modern technology 
and traditional forms and materials. In such a manner, a regional, or Islamic, 
architecture will develop, in lieu of being applied. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts EUGENE LAWRENCE ROGAN 


^ Ministry of awq8f, Statistical Yearbook 1979--1980. 
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Table I: 
Residents, Mosques, and Constructed Area in Amman, 1962-1982 


Concentration: 


Constructed Residents Residents Mosques Dunums 


# of # of surface area per per per per 
Year residents mosques — (dunums*) mosque dunum  dunum mosque 
1962 246,475 24 10,000 10,270 246 0.0024 416.7 
1973 580,000 44 21,000 13,181 27.6 0 0021 477.3 
1979 648,587 84 43,000 7,721 151 000195 511.9 
1982 745,904 96 53,700 7,710 13.9 0.000178 5594 
1984 773,740! 112 60,800? 6,908 134 000184 5429 


(Estimate) 


SOURCE: "Al-tatwir al-tàrikhi li madinat Ammán," unpublished paper, Municipality of Amman, 
courtesy of the office of Kemal Jaluka Population and constructed surface area, 1962-1982 

For 1984 figures 

I - 1984 population estimate from **Al-Jadwal 2 - Taqdir ‘adad sukkün madinat Amman hasb 
al-qiti at wa "-wahdát li ‘Am 1984." Unpublished population estimate, Department of Statistics, 
courtesy of the office of Fahad Hiyan, Population Division. 

2 - Estimate based on rate of 3566 dunum per annum averaged during preceeding three years, 
1979-1982 


*One dunum equals 1000 square meters. 
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Table H: 
Residents, Mosques, and Concentration by City Sector, 1979 and 1984 


Concentration: 


# of Residents : # of Mosques Residents/mosques Difference 

1979 1984 1979 1984 1979 1984 Absolute (96) 
1 36,188 44,800 4 4 9,0470 11,220.0 +2,173.0 +24 0 
2 135,973 168,600 17 20 7,998.4 8,4300 431.6 +5.4 
3 36,912 45,810 10 14 3,691.2  3,272.1 -4191 -11 4 
4 89,672 111,180 14 17 6,405.1 — 6,540.0 134.9 +2.1 
5 105,063 130,300 6 10 17,510.5 13,030.0 -4,480 5 -25.6 
6 60,275 74,740 1 13 5,479.6 5,7492 +269 6 4.9 
7 47,252 58,570 4 11 11,813.0 5,324.6 -6,488 4 -54.9 
8 39,318 48,740 8 8 4,914.8 6,092.5 +1,177.7 +24.0 
9 73,272 90,920 10 15 7,327.2 6,061.3 -1,265.9 -17.3 
T 623,925 773,740 84 112 74277 6,9084 -519.3 -70 


SOURCES: Department of Statistics, Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, “Al-Jadwal 1 -“Adäd sukkān 
madinat *Ammün hasb al-qit&“At wa 'l-wahdat (ta dad 1979).” Unpublished census figures, courtesy 
of the Population Division, office of ‘Fahad Hiyan 
“Al-Jadwal 2 - Taqdir *ad&d sukkiin madinat *Ammán hasb al-qità^At wa 'l-wabdát li ‘am 1984," for 
1984 figures. Also from Population Division. 
Note: Growth rate for population estimates, 1984, calculated at 4.5% per annum. 
Number of mosques given include those given on map “Kharitat masájid “Amman” for 
which date of construction is otherwise unknown. 
See note 39 for explanation. 
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LEAMAN'S INTRODUCTION TO MEDIEVAL 
ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY: A REVIEW ARTICLE* 


Dr. Leaman's book is intended "to bring out something of the range and 
flavour of Islamic philosophy" by focusing on some of the central arguments and 
issues. After a somewhat rambling introduction, it divides into two parts. The 
first is devoted to discussing the three philosophical doctrines—the world's 
eternity, the soul's individual immortality that denies bodily resurrection, and 
God's knowledge of particulars in a universal way—denounced by al-Ghazali in 
his Tahafut as irreligious. The second part is concerned with ethics and social 
philosophy. Maimonides is included among the Islamic philosophers discussed, 
although the term “Islamic” as used in the book's title is never clearly defined. 

The book is written in an easy flowing style. The content, however, is uneven. 
In some sections there are reasonably good expositions, although sometimes 
these are no more than paraphrases of the research of others without adequate 
acknowledgement. There are serious flaws, both in Leaman's presentations and 
in his use of sources. The book tends to be contentious, distracting from its set 
purpose of introducing this philosophy to the uninitiate. 

Historical error—for example, the statement (p. 14) that al-Farabi lived most 
of his life in Aleppo—is found in the introduction where one also misses any 
mention of such earlier philosophers as al-Kindi and al-Razi. This omission 1s 
very noticeable since the longest chapter in the book is devoted to the question 
of the world's origin, and these two philosophers contributed significantly to the 
medieval Islamic dialogue on this issue. The reader is left with the impression 
that there was nothing of real significance in Islamic philosophy after Averroes. 
A brief mention of such original and highly creative post-Averroist thinkers as 
Ibn Khaldun (d. 1405) in social philosophy and Mulla Sadra (d. 1640) in 
metaphysics would have helped give a better historic perspective. Perhaps what 
one misses most in the introduction is a “feel” for the civilization the author is 
talking about. 

Part I opens with a chapter on the problem of the world's origin. The chapter 
begins badly with a confused exposition of Avicenna's concept of the possible. 
(For example, in the passage quoted on page 29, Avicenna is not arguing, as the 
author seems to think, that the possible in itself must exist. Rather, he is arguing 
that “if its existence has happened," then this existence is rendered necessary by 
another.) This is followed by a better section on the controversy between al- 
Ghazali and Averroes over the world's creation. A discussion of Maimonides' 
views on this question and the problem of ascertaining them is then given—also 
a brief description of this philosopher's theory of prophecy. A quotation from 
Averroes (p. 66) is taken out of context here. The chapter concludes with a 
discussion of causality in Avicenna and al-Ghazali. This discussion relies very 
heavily on a secondary source, “Gazali and Demonstrative Science,” (JHP, III 
[1965], listed in the section, “Further Reading," but not acknowledged in the 


*Àn Introduction to Medieval Islamic Philosophy. By Oliver Leaman Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1985, xii plus 208 pp. $34.50, hardcover; $12.95, paperback 
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notes. This phenomenon of inadequate acknowledgment of a secondary source 
(heavily relied on) occurs again in the second chapter, in the section on the 
problem of infinite souls. The weakest discussion in this second chapter is the 
one-page (p. 104) exposition of Averroes' important and difficult theory of the 
intellect. Instead of a clear explanation we are offered a jumbling of concepts 
and no reference to the source in Averroes on which the exposition is based. The 
third chapter includes a summary of Avicenna's theory of God's knowledge of 
particulars. Here, again, the exposition is essentially a paraphrase of a secondary 
source, “Some Aspects of Avicenna's Theory of God's Knowledge of 
Particulars," (JAOS, LXXXII [1962]), listed in “Further Readings," but never 
referred to in the notes. (Part I is not free from editorial mishaps: on page 83, 
no. 34, the reference is made to the wrong collection of essays and on page 96, 
no. 5, the reference to the Magásid should be to page 194, not 125.) 

The first chapter of Part II begins with a discussion of kalam ethics, based on 
G.F. Hourani's investigations in this field. It concludes with a lengthy section on 
Maimonides, interesting in itself, but which does not quite cohere with the earlier 
parts of the chapter. The chapter that follows, “Happiness, philosophy and 
society," is very thin, doing justice neither to happiness, philosophy nor society. 
The final chapter, a criticism of Straussian approaches to Islamic philosophy, is 
largely a reproduction of the author's eristic article, “Does the Interpretation of 
Islamic Philosophy Rest on a Mistake,” (JJMES, XII [1980], with a few changes 
in terminology (for example, the "standard approach" to Islamic philosophy 
becomes “the esoteric approach") and changes in paragraphing. 

One of the most curious things about the book is the author's failure to 
adequately acknowledge not only secondary sources but also many translations 
of philosophical passages made by others. On page viii, he states: “The sources 
of translations from Arabic or Hebrew are found either in the notes or the 
section on Further Reading," adding, “and these have often been modified, too." 

In the notes, references to a number of translated passages are given only to 
the original sources, without mention of the translators. Some of these are 
references to translations made by the author, but many are not. The latter 
include, for example, several by L. Berman, some by G.F. Hourani and at least 
six of my own.! The way the first and shortest of my translations is woven into 
the text is intriguing and bears quotation: 


! L. Berman's translations occur on pages 141, 142 and 144 and are taken from his “The Political 
Interpretation of the Maxim. The Purpose of Philosophy is the Imitation of God," S.J, XV (1961), 
56, and “Maimonides, The Disciple of Alfarabi," Israel Oriental Studies, YV (1974), 159, 160 and 161. 
G F. Hourant’s translations occur on pages 132 and 137-38 and are taken from his “Ghazali on the 
Ethics of Action," J4OS, XCVI (1976), 72 and 82. My own translations occur on pages 83, 84, 111, 
111-12 and 137 and are taken from “Ghazali and Demonstrative Science," Journal of the History of 
Philosophy, XXXII (1965), 187 and 195-96, "Some Aspects of Avicenna's Theory of God's 
Knowledge of Particulars,” JAOS, LXXXII (1962), 302-303, 302, 311, and “Al-Ghazali on Ethical 
Premises," The Philosophical Forum, 1 (New Series) (1969), 402 On page 148 a translation is taken 
from F. Rahman's Prophecy in Islam (London, 1958), p 63. There are a number of passages on pages 
147, 174 and 180, taken from M Mahdi’s The Attainment of Happiness (Ithaca, 1969) where Mahdi is 
referred to as the editor, rather than as the translator of al-Farabi's work. 
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How does Ghazali reconcile his claim that "in the case of two things 
which have no connection with each other and which are then related in 
existence, it is not necessary that from positing the negation of the one, the 
negation of the other will follow" with his belief in the validity of scientific 
knowledge? 


The reference to the passage in quotation marks is then made only to al- 
Ghazali’s /qtisad, not to the footnote in my article, “Ghazali and Demonstrative 
Science," from which the translation is taken. 

Thus, with this class of translated passages (where the reference is made only 
to the original text) the notes do not indicate which translations are the author's 
and which are not, and hence to whom the latter belong. The section, *Further 
Reading," is not much help. Some of the articles from which translations are 
taken are not listed? and most of the listed articles do not include any of the 
translations? The section simply lists a number of articles by a number of 
authors. From the book itself, one cannot infer the identity of the translators. 
Since the references are made 'only to the original texts, ordinarily the reader will 
naturally take all these translations to be the author's, which they are not. 

The modifications introduced by Leaman to which he refers (p. viii) are, in the 
case of my own translations, so few and trivial that they hardly justify omitting 
the identity of the translator. One even wonders if the author consulted the 
Arabic before making these modifications. There is at least one instance where 
the likelihood that the author ever looked at the original Arabic is extremely 
remote. In my article, “Some Aspects of Avicenna's Theory of God's Knowledge 
of Particulars,” I translated a passage from Avicenna’s De Anima (ed. F. 
Rahman) giving erroneously the pagination 217, instead of 237. Leaman, who 
quotes this translation with the reference only to the Arabic text, duplicates the 
pagination error. 

It is to be hoped that in any scholarly work indebtedness to the research of 
others would be acknowledged in a scholarly way. 


University of Toronto MICHAEL E. MARMURA 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


2 F. Rahman's book, the articles of L. Berman, and the last of my articles above are not listed. 

3 Twelve articles by six authors are listed. Two translated passages come from one of G F. 
Houranr's articles and five passages are from two of mine The other nine articles do not contain any 
of the translated passages. 
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Logos Islamikos: Studia Islamica in Honorem Georgii Michaelis Wickens. Edited by Roger M Savory 
and Dionisius A Aguis Toronto Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1984 vu plus 351 pp. 
Bibliography. Index. $32.00. 


As the title indicates, this volume ıs a collection of essays dedicated to George M. Wickens on the 
occasion of his retirement from the University of Toronto. Although the essays that make up this 
volume are grouped under three separate rubrics (Arabic Language and Literature, Persian Language 
and Literature, and Islamic Weltanschauungen), they range both chronologically and thematically 
over virtually the entire field of medieval Islamic studies. The volume opens with a biographical 
sketch of, and tribute to, George Wickens. 

The first cluster of essays, grouped under the heading "Arabic Language and Literature," begins 
with a short study by J. Blau (9-20) of the influence of Middle Arabic on Modern Standard Arabic. 
In a closely reasoned essay (21-34), Ch Pellat argues, based on an analysis of the poetry of Safwan 
al-Ansàri, that early Mu'tazilites such as Wasil b. ‘Ata’ were not in fact in the service of the “Abbasid 
caliphate as Nyberg maintained. In the third and fourth essays of this section, G.D. Sawa (35-50) 
discusses the role of musical humor in the Kitab al-Agháni, and Roger Allen (51-60) undertakes a 
literary analysis of the thematic structure of the "Tale of the Three Apples" from The Thousand and 
One Nights. 

The second group of essays, introduced under the heading “Persian Language and Literature," 
opens with C W Clinton's study of the tragedy of Suhrüb After arguing convincingly that the 
interpretations of the narrative advanced thus far fail to identify the central issue addressed in the 
story, Clinton goes on to suggest that the primary thesis of the story is that religion is a state institution 
and that opposition to God is opposition to state C.E. Bosworth follows with a new study of the 
early Sufi saint, Abi Said, based on the twelfth-century biographical work of Muhammad b al- 
Munawwar (79-96). G. Krotkoff's essay on the Haft Paykar (97-118) is an interesting bit of detective 
work aimed at identifying the literary structure of the work based on internal references to color, 
number and the celestial spheres. This section of the volume concludes with Elwell-Sutton's study 
(119-36) of Iskandar Sultan's Kitab-i Viládah, and M.E. Subtelny's essay on the hterary life of Herat 
dunng the Timund period based on Vasifi's Badayi al-Vaqayl. 

For reasons of space, it will not be possible to comment separately on each of the eleven essays 
that make up the final section of this volume The first two essays, those by J.D. McAuliffe (159-74) 
and G. Hourani (175-81), treat the Quranic themes of wine and prophecy respectively. A Sachedina 
follows with an article (183-206) on the evolution of the notion of *deputyship" in Imam! Shi'ism. In 
a valuable study by E.LJ. Rosenthal (207-18), ‘Abd al-Jabb&r's conception of the imamate 1s 
outlined and placed within its proper historical context. Avicenna's notion of primary concepts is 
then taken up and treated at some length by M.E Marmura (219-39) G Makdisi follows with an 
important essay (241-57) on institutions. of learning in medieval Islam and the disciplines that 
evolved within the context of these institutions. In a suggestive essay contributed by B. Lewis 
(259-67), the history of a series of political terms is traced along with parallel political doctrines The 
two final essays of this section stand apart from the preceding studies in that they are concerned to a 
large degree with questions of a comparative nature. In his study of Christianity and Islam (287-306), 
C.J. Adams argues that a comparison of individual ideas or doctrines 1s fraught with considerable 
danger since it tends to ignore the structural framework within which these ideas or doctrines 
actually function. As a corrective, he calls for a comparative method that takes seriously the fact that 
religions are complex entities and that individual ideas are defined by the structures in which they 
exist. In the final essay (307-23), R M Smith treats the encounter between Islam and Hinduism, and 
seeks to define both the extent and the limits of their mutual interpenetration. Smuth’s essay 1s 
followed by an exhaustive bibliography (325-38) of the writings of G. Wickens from 1949 to the 
present, and a carefully prepared index of the volume. 

The essays that make up this volume are, in general, of a high calibre and represent important 
contributions to the study of medieval Islam. The editors have carried out their work with care and 
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are to be commended for having produced an integrated volume of essays that will be of interest to 
students of medieval Islam. 


Boston University MERLIN SWARTZ 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Actes du premier congrés international d'études arabes chrétiennes. Edited by Khalil Samir [Orientalia 
Christiana Analecta 218]. Rome’ Pont. Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1982. 312 pp. 21 000 
Lire it. 


The First International Congress of Christian Arabic Studies, held at Goslar, near Gottingen, from 
September 11-13, 1980, was a significant event, and the publication of the Proceedings is a major 
contribution to this fieid of study The volume contains an important discussion about the 
desirability of publishing a new edition and/or Arabic and French translations of Grafs Geschichte 
der christlichen arabischen Literatur (see Khalil Samir's contributions and a report of the discussion, 
pp 259-86). The final decision was to give priority to a translation of Vol II in French. 

The editor, Khalil Samir, also provided a lengthy overview of the present state of study in the field 
of Christian Arabic literature (pp. 19-120) and accepted responsibility for the extensive indices (pp. 
287-310) ` 

Ten papers fill the remaining section of the book, pp 121-257. A few comments on the content of 
one or two articles of special interest to me personally would fail to do justice to those authors who 
would remain unmentioned and would fail to convey the diversity of material discussed by this 
international group of scholars. Unsatisfactory as this may be in other respects, in this brief review I 
indicate therefore simply the subject matter and author of each of the articles. They deal, in this 
order, with Nonnus of Nisibis’ commentary on the Prologue of St John's Gospel (David D. Bundy), 
an Arabic ms. of Mount Sinai dating from 950 (Michel van Esbroeck), Abü Qurra's treatise on the 
existence of the creator and the true religion (Ignace Dick), the concept of a/-ugnum in an Apology 
of ‘Ammar al-Basri (Sidney Griffith), the desirability of a critical edition of the Apology of al-KindI 
(Constanza Farina and Carmela Ciaramella), the question of the authenticity of the epistles of al- 
Hüshimi and al-KindI (Georges Tartar), “Malhamat Daniyal and Christian Arabic Literature" 
(Johannes den Heyer), al-Habis Bülug al-Ráhib al-Qibti, a Coptic martyr of the thirteenth-century 
(Subh: Labib), the last part of the apology of Duwayhl (Michel Bredy) and, finally, with Christian 
Arabic literature from Iraq in the period between 1856 and 1980 (Joseph Habbi). 

There is every reason to look forward with great anticipation to the results of the second congress, 
scheduled for Groningen, Netherlands, in September 1984. 


Hartford Seminary WILLEM A BULEFELD 
Hartford, CT 


Palast, Moschee und Wüstenschloss Das Werden der islamischen Kunst 7.-9. Jahrhundert. By Heinrich 
Gerhard Franz. Graz, Austria. Akademische Druck-u. Verlagsanstalt, 1984 166 pp 72 Text 
Figures. 166 Photographs in 64 Plates DM 54.- 


This book on the origins of Islamic Art, appearing rather unexpectedly from an Austrian scholar 
whose career has been largely spent studying the artistic traditions of South Asia, is the first half of a 
larger study. The author's Acknowledgements in the present volume promise a second half, to be 
entitled Von Baghdad bis Cordoba, Ausbreitung und Entfaltung der 1slamischen Kunst, in which a 
bibliography and discussion of source materials will appear. As a consequence, appraising the present 
work, lacking as it does the customary scholarly apparatus, is a difficult task for the reviewer 

Palast, Moschee und Wustenschloss implies by its very title three basic types of buildings in early 
Islam—urban palace, mosque, and desert palace—in which the new synthesis of Islamic art began to 
take place in Umayyad and ‘Abbasid times But the building typology is not in fact the basis of the 
book's analysis, although the work deals extensively with monuments from these categories Franz 
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divides his study into three parts, translatable as (1) religion and art of Islam between ‘nomadism’ ^ 
and 'imperalism,' (2) the art of Umayyad times as the ‘first Islamic art,’ and (3) the art of “Abbasid 
times The first part is largely historical in approach, and its orientation may be deduced in part from 

its sub-headings, including “Hagarismus und Abrahamismus. Die Suche nach dem verlorenen 
Mythos Der Weg aus der Geschichtslosigkeit in die Geschichte " The second and third parts of the 
book treat Umayyad and ‘Abbasid architecture and decoration by individual monument and by 
building type. Missing from the book is any extensive discussion of media other than architecture 
and its decoration. 

The book's subject has been treated a number of times by important scholars in recent decades; 
K.A.C Creswell's monumental volumes on Early Islamic Architecture, O Graber's The Formation 
of Islamic Art, R Ettinghausen's From Byzantium to Sasanian Iran in the Islamic World, and works 
by G. von Grunebaum and D. and J. Sourdel have all dealt with the problem of the development of 
Islamic art and culture in the first centuries after the founding of Islam They in turn have owed 
much to pioneering scholars such as F Sarre, J Sauvaget, and E. Herzfeld. In the context of the 
modern works the Franz volume presents two curious aspects First, it has no footnotes and almost 
never refers to other scholars directly in the text, the arguments of the book appear "nude" to the 
reader without an extensive background in the major source material of the time, even though the 
issues dealt with by Franz are major ones in which a rich diversity of both scholarly source material 
and scholarly opinion exists. Whether the apparatus promised ın the sequel volume will rectify this 
curious deficiency remains to be seen. 

The second aspect of the Franz volume that strikes the reader is its occasionally archaic 
methodological flavor, especially in the first part of the volume The book's approach to larger 
methodological and historical issues 1s in places decidedly Strzygowskian, as 1s the book's overall 
conception of art history, although the author's Foreword mentions only Ernst Kuehnel in this 
regard. At the same time, it is hard to perceive in Franz's work the impact of sorne of the more recent 
scholarship mentioned above. The result is a curiously provocative blend of art-historical novelty and 
deja vu 

The appearance of the second part of this study may indeed resolve or modify some of thesc 
impressions of the first part. For the moment, Palast, Moschee und Wüstenschloss occupies an 
unusual position in the literature on its subject. It is the only recent general study on the development 
of Islamic art written in German and conceived in the direct historical tradition of German-Austrian 
scholarship Its aspect of methodological isolation from recent scholarship ts heightened by the lack 
of scholarly apparatus, and thus at times the text gives the impression of being a lonely monologue, 
rather than a part of the lively dialogue currently surrounding this controversial period at the 
beginning of the Islamic art tradition. 


University of Massachusetts WALTER B DENNY 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


A Wife For My Son. By Ali Ghalem. Chicago. Banner Press, 1984 (orig ed., 1979, in French) 211 pp. 
$595 


A Wife For My Son is a modest novel about the lives of modest people the urban poor of Algeria 
It is also a sensitively told story about the way a young Algerian woman, Fatiha, challenges and 
rejects a cultural tradition that dooms her to an arranged marriage with a man she has never met and 
confines her to the household of her father-in-law 

The author, Alı Ghalem, has drawn a believable portrait of a working class Algerian family trying 
to cope with poverty, rapid change and the erosion of age old values He is particularly good at 
evoking the agonized dilemma of the male immigrant worker in France who is caught between the 
attraction of a world that humiliates and rejects him and the yearning for a home country that is 
unable to accommodate his needs. But above all, this is a story about the coming of age of a new 
generation of Arab-Muslim women determined to break through the barriers of patriarchal ideology 
and social constraints that held them hostage. 
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A Wife For My Son is an insightful and generous treatment of an important subject; ıt deserves to 
be widely read. 


Queens College . AMAL RASSAM 
City University of New York 
New York, NY 


Islam, Christianity, and African Identity. By Sulayman S. Nyang. Brattleboro, Vermont: Amana 
Books, 1984. 106 pp. $6 95 


Ambitious in scope but small in size, this book tries to present in a few pages the essence of 
African cosmology, and of Islamic and Christian life-views The description of the penetration of 
Islam and Christianity into Africa, slightly longer, is more satisfactory Appended examples of 
attempts at expressing African identity—Nkrumah's consciencism and Senghor's negritude—are too 
short to be helpful 

Nyang concludes that although the advent of Islam and Christianity had “a traumatic effect” on 
Afncans, producing "cultural schizophrenia," these traditions have come to stay He advocates a 
thorough digestion of some of thetr elements in order to produce a truly African synthesis. Perhaps 
he is inspired by the adage. “always something new from Africa"! 


Rome, Italy H MICHAEL L. FITZGERALD 


The Economic Functions of the Early Islamic State. By S M Hasan-uz-Zaman Karachi, Pakistan’ 
International Islamic Publishers, 1981. xvi plus 370 pp. Appendices Bibliography. Index. 
Paperback np 


This book is divided into three parts. Part I consists of four chapters in which the author outlines 
the basic Islamic concepts and institutions that are explained in the Shariah. Part 1I deals with the 
economic history of the early Muslim era, while Part III deals with some economic indicators of that 
era. 

The author has done a good job in assimilating historical information from a wide variety of 
sources, The references and footnotes that he provides add to the strength of the book I believe it is 
a useful addition to the growing literature on the early history of Islamic economics. 

Like many other books coming from the South Asian sub-continent, the quality of the paper, the 
printing, and the proofreading leave a lot to be desired, to say the least 


Ithaca College M RAQUIBUZ ZAMAN 
Ithaca, New York 


Man Is a Cause: Political Consciousness and the Fiction of Ghassan Kanafani. By Muhammad Siddiq 
Seattle and London University of Washington Press, 1984 108 pp Chronology. Bibliography. 
$9.95, paperback. 


This is a welcome contribution on Ghassin Kanafüni (1936-1972), an important Palestinian 
intellectual and fiction-writer. Siddiq shows how  Kanafünl's growing political consciousness 
influenced his choice of themes and forms when writing his short stories and novels. The characters 
in Kanafünr's fiction become more politically conscious as he (and the Palestinians in general) move 
from an early mood of despair following 1948 to one of exuberance and activism since the mid-1960s. 
But Siddiq finds Kanafünr's early fiction using stream-of-consciousness techniques more aesthetically 
satisfying than his later fiction written under the influence of socialist realism. However, Kanafüni's 
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fiction remains a powerful contribution to.a good understanding of the Palestinians, and Siddiq's 
study a welcome addition in this field. 


Institute of Islamic Studies Issa J. BOULLATA 
McGill University 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Islam and Revolution in Africa. By Aziz A Batran Brattleboro, VT Amana Books, 1984. 51 pp 
$4.95 


This booklet contains two separate essays which show aspects of the long tradition of Islamic 
revolution in Africa. The first discusses Kharyite movements in North Africa in the eighth century, 
while the second deals with. African. Mahdist movements throughout the history of Islam The 
Kharyite discussion utilizes modern Arab as well as Western scholarship but presents a relatively 
standard analysis. The Mahdist essay provides a more imaginative coverage, dealing with both 
problems of definition. and of historical description. In particular, the author shows interesting 
relationships between Mahdism in Africa and the concept of the Mujaddid or renewer of the faith 


University of New Hampshire JOHNO VOLL 
Durham, New Hampshire 


A Clarification of Questions: An Unabridged Translation of Risaleh Tawzih al-Masael. By Ayatollah 
Sayyed Ruhollah Mousavi Khomeini. Translated by J Borujerdi with a foreword by Michael 
M.J. Fischer and Mehdi Abedi. Boulder and London Westview Press, 1984. xxxiv plus 432 pp 
Indices. Appendices np 


That Islamic legal scholarship is central to Islam itself is beyond dispute Yet little research has 
been done on the way in which the arcane scholarly prescriptions of the fuqaha' trickle down to the 
faithful The work under review is a translation of Ruhallàh Khumayni's contribution to the genre of 
Tawdih al-Masal, or laymen's guides to fiqh rules written in the vernacular (that is, not Arabic). In 
a short review, only a few points can be made 

Neither the editor nor the writers of the introduction mention that, in the order and content of the 
rules, in the prominence given to particular points, and in many other respects, Khumayni's work 
reproduces a classical Arabic work of fiqh, but in Persian The value of this translation into English 
could be exactly what its value is in Persian’ a transmission of the subject matter of the fiqh 
enterprise into a vernacular language for the benefit of those who do not read technical legal Arabic 

Alas, :t must be reported that despite an informative introduction, the translation is abysmal. It 
may be that the translator has a sense of what the original text is about the reader often does not 
Consider this sentence (p. 334) no. 2529 


If the husband wants to read the formula for the dethronement divorce [above khol'], . he 
says “I dethroned my wife Fatemeh in return for what was bestowed to me and she is free" 
(meaning that I divorced my wife, Fatemeh, in a dethroning fashion and she is free). 


Why, of all the meanings of the root KA-/-^, choose “dethrone” in preference to “put off,” “repudiate” 
etc? Khuf ıs a technical term (even Wehr's dictionary has :t); could it be that the translator has 
simply chosen the primary sense of the word in Persian? If so, we have here (as elsewhere throughout 
the book) a good example of a faux amis 

A translator must,at the least, know the language out of which he translated (including technical 
terms), the subject matter of the text, and the language into which it 1s being translated. Is one of 
three acceptable? 
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It remains a pity that there is not, to my knowledge, a single reliably translated figh manual in 
English; this work in no way fills the void. 


Dartmouth College A. KEVIN REINHART 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


The State and Revolution in Iran. By Hossein Bashiriyeh. London: Croom Helm and New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1984. 203 pp. Bibliography; Index $27.50. 


This ts an important book that merits the attention of those seeking to understand the causes and 
outcomes of the Iranian revolution. The author utilizes relevant Persian-language sources to generate 
data and attempts to explain trends by reference to contributions to the general theory of revolution. 
The result is a highly informed work that has the distinct aura of authenticity. 

Availing himself of recent structuralist theory (such as that of Theda Skocpol), Bashimyeh wishes 
to analyze the Iranian Revolution as a “conjuncture” of ideological, economic, political and social 
developments. Yet, unlike Skocpol, for example, he wishes to emphasize that the revolution was 
primarily a political event. In fact, in my view, despite what he says about it being a political event, 
the book's value lies precisely in articulating the multi-causal nature of forces that brought about the 
revolution Not all of these were political, of course. 

Bashinyeh is particularly good at marshalling economic data for the pre-revolutionary period He 
explains the revolution largely in terms of the Toquevillean explanation that Davies has incorporated 
In his "J-curve" theory: that 1s, revolutions occur in the context of growing economic prospenty 
followed by a sudden sharp reversal. His data range from rates of inflation to those of taxation to 
Gini coefficients of concentration of wealth. 

One cavil, for me, is insufficient attention to the state. He accepts Skocpol's argument, contra 
Marx, that state interests may conflict with those of the ruling class. But, like Skocpol, he tends to 
treat state as a monolithic entity—in this case a sort of Louis XIV identification of the state with the 
ruling shah. In fact, the state is not a reification but consists of agencies, jurisdictions and authorities. 
These may conflict with each other, and some might have cooperative ties with segments of the ruling 
class. One might have wished to see greater attention to the specifics of which state institutions, 
under which officials and groups, came into conflict with certain social classes, and which cooperated 
with them. 

Space restrictions prevent further discussion of other strengths and perhaps some limitations of 
this book. To sum up, though, this is a solid piece of analysis, and one can only look forward to 
future contributions by Bashinyeh in this field. 


University of South Carolina SHAHROUGH AKHARI 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Occidentosis: A Plague From the West. By Jalal Al-I Ahmad. Translated by R. Campbell. 
Annotations and Introduction by Hamid Algar. Berkeley: Mizan Press, 1984. 137 pp. Notes 
and Index $5.95. 


Occidentosis was written as a report for the Congress on the Aim of Iranian Education in the early 
1960s. It was denied official publication in its entirety (although it was published abroad, and also 
pnvately by the author). It 1s a tract which diagnoses a disease translated in this edition as 
"Occidentosis," a disease which had infected Westernized elements of Iranian society (particularly 
the elite and the intellectuals) and threatened traditional Iranian culture. 

Al-I Ahmad's chauvinistic attitude towards the West was expressed by other writers (although not 
quite so openly) and was finally given wide public expression some fifteen years later. 
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The author's vigorous (and rather ponderous) writing style is well served by this eminently 
readable translation 


University of Toronto RIVANNE SANDLER 
Toronto Ontario 


A Calendar of Documents on Indo-Persian Relations (1500-1750) [Volumes I & I]. By Riazul Islam. 
Karachi Iranian Culture Foundation, Tehran, and Institute of Central and West Asian Studies, 
Karachi, 1979, 1982 Vol I, xxvii plus 511 pp. Vol II, xxv plus 489 pp. $30.00 for each volume. 


The Bahr Ul-Asrár, Travelogue of South Asia. By Mahmüd b. Amir Wall Balkbi. Edited by Riazul 
Islam Karachi. Institute of Central and West Asian Studies, University of Karachi, 1980. 55 
plus 106 pp $5.00 


The Majma’ AFShur’ara’ I-Jahangir Shahi. By Mullä Qàtr'i- Heràwi. Edited by Muhammad Saleem 
Akhtar Karachi: Institute of Central and West Asian Studies, University of Karachi, 1979, xvii 
& 42 plus 402 pp. 312.00. 


These three works are welcome additions as the sources of Mughal history and its West Asian 
connection. Riazul Islam's monumental work, A Calendar of Documents, 1s of fundamental 
importance to every scholar of south and southwest Astan history of the medieval period In his 
characteristically meticulous and erudite style, the author has collected, identified, summarized and 
commented on the diplomatic correspondence between the Mughals and the Safawids (1500-1750) 
In a scholarly Introduction, Riazul Islam discusses the genre of Insha' (the art of literary 
composition) by focusing on the epistolary Inshà* It includes various categories of correspondence, 
with a structural analysis of each form. The main body of the work follows a uniform format for the 
letters discussed’ the letters written by an individual in their chronological sequence; the category 
(royal, personal, royal order [farman] etc ); the individual addressed, the scribe; the bearer; the date 
and place of the issue, the heading of the letter, its beginning and the ending; the location of the text; 
and whether or not it has been translated into English or some other language. This information is 
followed by a summary of the text with comments on its histonical background and significance For 
further informational value, references to the primary and secondary sources are also given. The first 
volume is divided into six sections and covers the reigns of Mughal rulers ranging from Babur to 
Awrangzeb. It contains 276 documents of the emperors, the princes and the nobility. The main 
criterion for inclusion of a document was it applicability to Indo-Persian relations. Thus, the 
documents are not limited to the letters exchanged between the Mughals and the Safawid rulers but 
also include correspondence between a ruler, his sons and officials, and between officials of the two 
empires. The second volume refers to 224 documents of the Mughal and the Safawid rulers between 
1707 and 1750, correspondence between all rulers of these dynasties and the Ottomans, and the rulers 
of Deccan states and Transoxana, and other miscellaneous documents 

In view of the nature, scope and depth of this work, its importance can be hardly exaggerated It 1s 
not only an indispensable source for the medieval diplomatic, political and social history of India and 
Iran, but also serves as an excellent source for a behavioral approach to the study of the three later 
empires, the Mughals, the Safawids and the Ottomans, as well as relations between them. The reader 
is disappointed, however, that the author did not follow the initial plan of publishing the original 
Persian and Turkish texts of the documents since the value of such a compendium can not be 
overemphasized for the historians of the period and the region. Publication of these texts would 
further enhance the value and usefulness of these two profound and scholarly volumes These two 
volumes are the product of twenty-five years of labor, research and travel all over the globe (Preface, 
Il, xvii). 

Bahr ul-Asrar ıs a travelogue of Mahmüd b. Amir Wali about his time in northern India, Bengal, 
Deccan and Ceylon from 1624 to 1631. A librarian of the royal library of Nadhr Muhammad Khan, 
the ruler of Balkh, the author wrote a seven-volume work at the request of his patron. This 
travelogue, an epilogue to one of its volumes, is a valuable source for the social, cultural and 
religious history of early  seventeenth-century India Mahmid, a keen observer and an 
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accomplished writer, recorded his experiences of the places and people he met in his sojourn Under 
no constraints of histonographical discipline, the author recorded his observations on a variety of 
topics, such as the mourning rituals of the Shr'is in Lahore (pp. 8-9), the religious rites of the Hindus 
at the JagannAth temple at Pur! (pp. 32-33), the reverence of the devotees’ visit to Hasanabdal (pp. 
6-7), the beauty of the Sikh women, the enchanting landscape of Ceylon, the architectural 
monuments at Ajmer (p 89) and Jaisalmir (p 94), the details of the temple built by Raya Màn Singh 
(p. 14), and the author's interaction with the Muslim elite and non-Muslim masses (interspersed in 
the entire work) Riazul Islam's scholarly Introduction to the Persian text, detailed annotations and 
careful editing of the text enhance the value of this unique source on the history of Mughal India 

Majma’ al-Shu'ara^i Jahangir Shahi of Mulla Qàt'Ia Herawi (d. 1615) 1s a tadhkirah (biographical 
dictionary) of 150 poets who lived in Iran and India during the reigns of three Mughal emperors, 
Humáüyun, Akbar and Jahangir In addition there is a brief account of some earlier poets 
(Introduction, p. xi). An emigre from Herát to India, the author was affiliated with the royal court. 
Written during Jahángir's reign (1605-1627), the work begins with a brief preface in praise of the 
emperor and ends with Herawi’s interests and achievements. The author's eye-witness account of 
ordinary individuals, and emperors, 'and of the political events, ts the main contribution of this 
tadhkirah. There are, however, historical and factual errors in Herawi’s accounts (Persian 
Introduction, pp. 8-10). The author is not particularly concerned about dates, and the number of 
details varies for each poet. There are few references to the familial, societal and sociopolitical 
environment in which the poets lived. Akhtar's Introductions in Persian and English and extensive 
annotation have increased the value of this work for the intellectual history of Mughal period The 
carefully edited Persian text and the explanatory noies make the Majma' a useful source for the 
study of the Mughal intelligentsia. 


University of Minnesota SAJIDAS ALVI 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Islamic Thought and Culture. Edited by Ism&‘Il R al-Fšárüqi. Washington, D C.. International 
Institute of Islamic Thought, 1402/1982. 121 pp n.p. 


Essays in Islamic and Comparative Studies. Edited by IsmA‘il R. al-Fárugi Washington, D C.. 
International Institute of Islamic Thought, 1402/1982. 120 pp n.p 


These two publications contain twenty-two short papers presented to the Islamic Studies Group at 
meetings of the American Academy of Religion, apparently between 1973 and 1981. Both contain 
contributions on a variety of topics ranging from music (Lois Lamya? al-Fliruqr's “The Sharah on 
Music and Musicians” and “Al-Ghazalf on SamA^"; Chnstina Nelson's “The Contribution of Musical 
Elements to the Ideals of Qur'anic Recitation"; and Jafran Jones's "The Role of Sufi Brotherhoods in 
the Preservation of Tunisian Art Music") to the Crusades (Edward A Synan's “Theological 
Discussion of Crusades by Twelfth Century Chnstians”; Victor Makkarl’s "Ibn Taymiyyah and the 
Crusades: An Inquiry"; and Muhammad Khallfah Ahmad’s “The Crusader in the Memoirs of 
Us&mah Ibn Munqidh”) There are only two comparative studies: Harold Kasimow's "Prayers and 
Intention: A Comparative Study of Judaism and Islam" and Helen Goldstein’s "Dator Formarum. 
Ibn Rushd, Levi Ben Gerson and Moses Ben Joshua of Narbonne"; a third article, J. Meric 
Pessagon's “On al-Maturidi's Notion of Human Acts" includes a few remarks on Aquinas. Some of 
the papers are statements of faith: Muzzammil SiddiqPs "The Shah&ádah" and ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Kharrifah's "Islam and Law” Two of the most informative contributions provide analysis of the 
development of Islam in areas unfamilar to most Islamicists’ Fred R. von der Mehden's "Islam, 
Development and Politics in Malaysia" and Noel King's “Toward a History of the Ismá'tlis in East 
Africa." L. al-Fürüqi's “The Sharah . .” is analytical within a doctnnal framework: “we should 
screen our sources carefully in order to take our information from only those which have gained 
consensus approval from Muslim society itself.” The hand of the editor is evident in both the 
selection and presentation of the articles. Two papers contain statements disclaimed in editorial 
footnotes: Michel Mazzaour's “Islamic Contributions to History” (“Less religious 1n content [since it 
had no divine sanction] but infinitely more important as a model for later historical writing, is the 
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material collected during the Second Muslim century on the life of the Prophet which came to be 
known as the Sunnah.” Editor: “For Muslims, it is blasphemous to describe the hadith as ‘infinitely 
more important than the Qur'àn' in any sense”) and Victor Danner's "The Pilgrimage to Makkah” 
("the solar orb in the clear sky representing the Divine Presence in the midst of all creatures.” Editor. 
“It must be remembered that for Muslims absolutely nothing in creation ‘represents’ God"). In an 
interesting introduction the editor mentions difficulties he encountered in securing independent status 
for the Islamic Studies Group within the American Academy of Religion and the differences in 
method and philosophy he sees between the group and those of the American Oriental Society and 
the Middle East Studies Association Vivent les differences! 


McGill University DoNALDP LITTLE 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Muslims in the West, the Message and Mission. By Syed Abdul Hassan Ali Nadwi. London. The 
Islamic Foundation, 1983. 191 pp. n.p. 


The size of the Muslim population both in Europe and America is on the rise as a result of 
conversion and increasing migration from Muslim countries. Consequently, several Islamic 
foundations and institutions have been established in Europe and the United States to preserve and 
promote Islam in this new environment through the publication of Islamic books and the lectures of 
Muslim scholars invited from abroad. The present volume is, in part, a product of such effort It is 
by a Muslim scholar who participated in the annual meeting of the Muslim Student Association in 
1977 and later toured the Muslim communities in the United States and Canada. The book consists 
of two parts The first part, "The West: its predicament and the message of Islam," consists of seven 
chapters, analyzing the West, its history, characteristics, achievements and shortcomings. In this 
section, the author stresses the point that the West made great strides in the natural sciences, but it 
has not transformed the world into a natural paradise. Fear, anxiety, warfare, enmity, poverty, and 
so forth, are still rampant in Western civilization because it lacks faith, the key to man's ultimate 
success Islam, according to the author, is the last message from heaven to mankind and therefore 
one of everlasting value. Islam embodies the teachings and wisdom of all earlier Divine revelations, it 
gives the world a social and religious order complete in its details and clear in its outlines. It provides 
entirely for the needs of all nations in the worki, all classes among nations, all individuals in different 
classes and circumstances of each individual's life (p. 457). That Europeans and Americans have not 
embraced Islam and its messages ıs due to the crusaders, the clerges, the missionaries and those 
ignorant authors who possessed no religious values and were full of false pride. 

The second part of the book entitled "Muslim: The Mission and the Community," consists of nine 
short chapters stressing the duties and obligations of the Muslim emigrants in the West to preserve 
Islam, Islamic identity and values and to create an Islamic environment The author implores the 
emigrants to engage in jihad on two levels, On one hand, it ıs the duty of the emigrants to protect the 
Muslim community from the onslaught of the material orientation. of the new environment by 
practicing Islam properly, and, on the other hand, to preach and propagate the Islamuc faith, 
presenting an image of an Islamic way of life which is attractive to others so that they will embrace 
Isiam. 

The book is an ordinary one, both in content and format, nothing in it has not been said hundreds 
of times in the past by other Muslim theologians who hold a very negative view of the West and its 
civilization The author depended a great deal on rhetoric and a highly simplistic picture of Western 
societies and their ills and problems. I do not recommend this book because there is little that can be 
learned from it. 


California State University AYAD AL-QAZZAZ 
Sacramento, California 


P 
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The Middle East Political Dictionary. By Lawrence Ziring Santa Barbara, California and Oxford, 
England: ABC-CLIO Information Services, 1984 xvii: plus 452 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliography. 
Index. n.p. 


This book is apparently designed primarily as a classroom supplement, although prefatory notes 
and explanations suggest the possibility of it being used as a research tool for scholars and others It 
consists of several chapters, viz. 1) Political Geography and Geopolitics; 2) Islam, 3) Ethnicity and 
Political Culture, 4) Politica] Parties and Movements; 5) Israelis and Palestinians; 6) Diplomacy; and 
T) Conflict Within each chapter are a number of headlines—names of places, wars, institutions, 
events, etc —accompanied by anything from a couple of paragraphs to a couple of pages of 
explanation. Each of these 1s followed by a subsection indicating the significance of the concept just 
described. 

I had problems from the outset with the selection of concepts to be described There is an item 
under section 2, for example, entitled “Muslim Nationalism.” This is, of course, a contradiction in 
terms, and not a concept in common usage. Reading the description Ziring tried to provide of this 
non-thing was a little like asking your computer the wrong question—it rapidly produced nothing. 
After an involuted paragraph of non-explanation, he had the following to say about its 
"significance." “Muslim nationalism 1s full of contradictions.” Indeed He perhaps should have talked 
about the important subject of Arab nationalism, which he did not, at least as a separate item, and 
about Pan-Islamism, which he did, but superficially (he did not for example mention the OIC)—and 
left it at that. 

I also had problems with the material he chose to cover under each heading Is "Multinationalism" 
really the best place for an extended discussion of the intersectarian political system of Lebanon? Is 
the "significant" paragraph following “Communism: North-Africa" the place to cover Qaddafi's 
propensity for trouble-making? 

This last example also illustrates difficulties I sometimes had in accepting the thrust of what the 
book describes. Both the heading under which the paragraph on Qaddafi was classified and some less 
than clear language at its end could suggest to the uninformed that Qaddafi is functionally a 
communist and an agent of the Soviet Union Granted that he ts at least as unpleasant as if he were, 
this is hardly a service to scholarship. 

I had the general impression that in the first three sections, about a third of the book's statements 
of fact were either oversimplified or distorted to the point that they were seriously misleading. Later 
on in the book, as far as I could tell, Ziring's batting average improved, and IÍ can see where the 
section on "Political Parties and Movements" for example, could be useful as reference material for 
the student approaching an exam who found his lecture notes inadequate. But let such a student 
beware of the first three sections, particularly the one on Islam. Even if he memorizes the material 
perfectly, he is headed for a C minus or worse 

In a work of this nature, one normally enlists the help of a battery of experts, each a specialist in 
the small part of the volume he is asked to write. Ziring displays commendable familiarity with 
modern politics in the Levant and nearby areas, but much less in related fields like Islam The 
managers of this compilation asked him to do too much. As a result, I cannot recommend the book 
for anyone, even a C minus student 


American Institute for Islamic Affairs CARLETON S. Coon, JR 
Washington, D.C. 


The Writing of History in Nineteenth-Century Egypt: A Study in National Transformation. By Jack A 
Crabbs, Jr. Detroit. Wayne State University Press, and Cairo. The American University in 
Cairo Press, 1984 227 pp. $22.50, paper. 


During the period 1798-1922 Egypt underwent rapid transformation due to the impact of world 
demand for her cotton. Under the influence of European military, economic, political and 
educational stimuli, Egyptians were forced to re-examine their past using new criteria and to plan for 
the future with options previously inconceivable. The impact of such change upon the writing of 
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history in Egypt is the subject of Jack Crabbs's fine book, The Writing of History m Nineteenth- 
Century Egypt. Crabbs states that his book is intended “to shed light on how Egyptian society as a 
whole evolved during the nineteenth century and the degree to which 1t became modern or Western" 
(p 13). Perhaps that goal is too ambitious for a book on histonography, but the study does conform 
to Herbert Butterfield’s admonition to the student of “the history of history" to see how historical 
writing within a given society corresponds to the political institutions and intellectual life of its era 
Professor Crabbs traces the slow transition from the traditional chronicle with its style 
characteristic of saf to the emergence of cntical history written in the new “direct” style of Arabic 
prose. This ts the era of amateur or avocational historians in Egypt, before the appearance of 
professionals (the first of whom Crabbs identifies as Muhammad Sabri). The study analyzes the 
histoncal work of men as familiar as ‘Abd al-Rahmin al-Jabarti, Rifi‘ah al-Taht&wt, ‘Alf Mubarak, 
Mustafa Kamil and Muhammad Farid, but Crabbs invariably makes an onginal and valuable 
observation regarding the historiographical contnbution (and limitations) of each Notable among 
these are his analysis of al-Jabarti’s strengths and weaknesses as an histonan, and his argument that 
Ottomanism was a genuine conviction of both Kamil and Farid, and not merely a political expedient. 
As interesting as these discussions are, Crabbs makes his most notable contribution in his substantial 
analysis of the neglected, but important, work of historians such as Amin Sámi, Mikha4’ll Shárübim, 
and IsmA'T] Sarhank, whose books serve as primary sources for nineteenth-century Egyptian history. 


Georgia Southern College VERNON EGGER 
Statesboro, Georgia 
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THE IRON IN THE SOUL: 
IN MEMORIAM: DR. FÁ'IZ SAYIGH 


This old Biblical phrase belonging to the story of Joseph in Psalm 105:18 has a 
strangely true ring in the context for which we here borrow it. It has to do with 
spirit and with adversity in triple sense. The meaning in the original Hebrew may 
well be quite literal: “His neck (nepsh) entered into the collar," i.e., the iron was 
clamped on his neck in the prison. But there must follow the figurative sense 
which Sartre had in mind when he wrote a novel, under this title, about the 
trauma of the fall of France. Bitterness and anguish took hold of Joseph's soul 
as he underwent the experiences of humiliation and apparent dereliction. Exile, 
hatred, false accusation, despair, engulfed him. "The iron of these entered into 
his soul” like the nerve signals of multiple wounds. But through all these was the 
truth of a more poetic meaning. Suffering steeled his spirit: the ‘iron’ of tenacity 
and courage toughened his character and tempered his quality. 

Do we merely romanticize in beginning this way? Is a career in academic 
philosophy and diplomatic service at the United Nations and in Arab 
Information Agencies comparable at all to the Joseph narrative? Hardly. Yet 
"jron in the soul" is no inapt description of Palestinian experience in the 
generation to which Faiz Sayigh belonged, especially when interpreted by the 
existential criteria of the Kierkegaard to whom he was so much committed in 
intellectual sympathy. And, thanks to Dag Hammarskjold, a block of iron ore is 
the sole symbol within the Chapel of Meditation of the United Nations where 
such ‘soul’ as an international forum of political realism—and cynicism—can 
muster may find a parable of its deepest tasks in war and peace, the choice 
between swords and ploughshares, bombs and bridges, guns and girders. The ore 
was from Hammarskjold’s native Sweden and thus signified not only the choices 
required of humanity in dominion over the natural order but also the ‘local’ 
genius which every culture must bring to the tasks of society and peace. In Fa’iz 
Sayigh the Arab dimension found articulate and compassionate expression. His 
ardent Palestinianism was tempered in adversity and pursured with a vigorous 
sensitivity of soul. 

In one of his early, youthful pamphlets he wrote: "In a matter as controversial 
as the Palenstine problem, it is always easy to lose sight of fundamentals.” It 
was a point he had to reiterate over and over again when the essentials, as he saw 
them, were neglected or denied by people who did not take their analysis far 
enough back in time or honestly enough into realities. One can always 'solve' a 
problem if one ignores its history or denies its prerequisites. 


1 Opening sentence of an undated paper: The Arab Plight in the Holy Land, carefully documenting 
its theme into the middle fifties. 
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But it may be that the search for the ‘fundamentals’ goes even deeper than 
much Palestinianism, for all its anxious exposure of prejudice and its correction 
of distortion, really appreciates. The theme of the paragraphs that follow is to 
suggest what are the ultimate dimensions of the Palestinian tragedy and the 
vocation it presents. They consist, it will be argued, in the nature of the entire 
encounter with Zionism, in the failure of Arabism, and in the tangled frustration 
of religion in the Middle Eastern context. These three belong together. The will 
to affirm Palestinian identity and to achieve its secure expression in political 
self-determination on a national territory has been defied and denied by the 
triple alliance, real if also uncontrived, between Zionist purpose, Arabism in 
disarray, and the sad trahison of religions within the total situation. To reflect in 
some detail on these three will be to take the measure of the life task which Faiz 
set himself after his graduation from the American University of Beirut and from 
Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 


A Palestinian's Adversaria 


The Latin word has an intriguing double meaning—that of a journal or 
notebook of memoranda, and things which are the object of resistance and 
opposition, whether people or arguments. So the plural word is well taken here. 
In what did Zionism really involve those who would make the case against it out 
of the impact of its implementation upon their lives, their lands and their spirits? 
Central as the question is, it seems to be all too seldom asked. We are not 
referring simply to the complexities of controversy, the struggle for a hearing, 
the propagandist advantages or expertise of one's opponents and their capacity 
to recruit insistent sympathies. All these are familiar enough. Behind them all is 
the daunting fact that the Palestine experience has been a bearing of the cost of 
the Jewish claim on history. Like many long-range events in history this one has 
been without prior consent and has fallen, as injustice and tragedy, upon a 
people having no moral or historical liability to undertake it. It is they, 
nevertheless, who undergo it, for the merely circumstantial reason that they were 
in age-long, and innocent, occupation of the territory in which factors, external 
tó themselves, necessitated the location of the historical satisfaction of the other 
party. 

It might be said, dramatically, that he who would understand the Palestinian's 
situation must go to the Yad Vashem Memorial on Jerusalem's western hillside, 
that gaunt shrine of "the place and the name," commemorating the victims of the 
Holocaust in Europe. For there, in Zion's terms, is the supreme and 
unanswerable case for Israel, the ultimate validation of whatever supervenes to 
secure a resurrection. Zionism of course long antedates the Holocaust, but finds 
there the supreme confirmation of its total mission, the affirmation of its 
inveterate suspicion of the Gentile world. Faced with that sanction of Zion's 
consequences to themselves, what are the Palestinians to do? To counter-protest 
their own tragedy incurs the reproach of devil's advocacy, of resisting the 
irresistible, disputing the indisputable, and disavowing the utterly authentic. 
Crudest of all, it allies them allegedly with anti-Semitism, since, in the aftermath 
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of Holocaust, hostility to Israel can be nothing less. It is not simply that 
"comparisons (of suffering, understood) are oderous," but that they are 
mischievously irrelevant. Tested by the Holocaust the justification of Israel 
brooks no argument and cannot be called to any account. Palestinianism cannot 
have been hurt in such a cause. To draw attention to the contrary is to be 
perverse. For remedy, anyway, is near to hand, in emigration to the hinterland of 
vaunted Arab ‘brotherhood.’ 

How to substantiate the Palestinian ‘victimization’ by the consequences of 
Zionist aims and success, against the grain of so much in Zionist vindication, 
was a constant preoccupation of Palestinian intellectuals and publicists. It had to 
be attempted on several fronts—Biblical, theological, ethical, political, and in 
commentary on unfolding events. It also required a sustained presentation of 
historical antecedents. Sayigh played a notable part in the gradual development 
of the Palestinian ‘image’ from that of ‘refugees’ constituting a problem of re- 
settlement (which lasted into the sixties) to that of ‘nationals’ denied a country 
and a state (which was accomplished by the seventies), There were many 
obscurities here to be elucidated and obstacles to be overcome resulting, in either 
case, from deliberate ambiguities of policy, or from that lack of hindsight which 
only experience makes good. 

But through all the vicissitudes and paradoxes of the story it is important to 
realize that Palestinian displacement was implicit in the essentials of Zionist 
thought and policy from the outset, and is not to be attributed to an 
unaccommodating obduracy on the Palestinian side. Their many tactical errors 
of judgement and of emotion (which will concern us in #2 below) certainly 
played a part. But they played into the hands of an opportunism within Zionism 
which knew where it was going. The “home in. . .” (rather than “a state of . . .”) 
Palestine language of the Balfour Declaration was a prudent tactic, not a final 
aim.’ Statehood was meant, at least by the Zionist inspirers, just as statehood 
was implied, in their eyes, by the parallel ‘guarantee’ of the “civil and religious 
rights of the existing population” which do not call for safeguarding if political 
rights are theirs. When the Mandate enjoined the implementation of the 
Declaration, the Jewish Agency steadily demanded its interpretation to that end, 
though the ‘cover’ of its arguable ambiguity served both to conceal and to 
facilitate the process. ` 

When historical developments, which we do not need here to retell, brought 
into issue the question of ‘partitionability’ of the land, the Biltmore decision 
conceded it as a strategy with reservation of the ultimate goal. In the meantime 
visions, like those of Judah Magnes, for bi-national statehood or federal unity, 
had fallen by the wayside. Partition might well have become definitive in 1947, 


? See the quotation from Max Nordau in Christopher Sykes, Two Studies m Virtue (London. 
Collins, 1953), p. 160. The phrase “a national home in Palestine" is described as “a circumlocution 
that would express all we meant but would say it in a way that would avoid provoking the Turkish 
rulers. .. I suggested Heimstatte as a synonym for ‘State.’ This is the history of that much 
commented expression. [t was equivocal but we all understood what it meant. To us it signified 
Judenstaat then and ıt signifies the same now.. " 
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1949 and 1967, though how durably is open to question, hinging on hypotheses 
of history unknown to actuality. 

The 'solution' of partition lingered within the argument about homogeneity 
within Israel as its frontiers advanced. Was the ideal of a predominately Jewish 
populalion and the avoidance of large Arab numbers to be preferred against the 
case for maximum territorial extent? Was a 'part', in other words, the truest 
‘whole’? Or could the ‘whole’ ultimately achieve a ‘wholeness’? Abba Eban still 
desires policies that require homogeneity in preference to territory and so infer 
lasting partition. But actual policy has now left these behind. The entirety of 
Palestine is now the necessary dimension of Eretz Yisrael, with “the West Bank" 
officially designated as “Judea and Samaria" and inalienably Israeli. By 
implication the continuing ideal of Jewish homogeneity will be pursued in ways 
other than the abnegation or trading of territory which its advocates hitherto 
supposed. 

To understand the basic logic of Zionism in its political form since Theodor 
Herzl is to have the measure of the stake in adversity which it spells for the 
Palestinians. Jewish experience down the European centuries is seen as the 
intolerable choice between persecution or assimilation. Ghettoes, pogroms, 
insecurity, even genocide, which go with diaspora existence, are urgently to be 
escaped, unless 'sufferance' “as the badge of all the tribe" is to be perpetual. Yet 
when society is ‘liberal’ and tolerant there is the ever-present threat of 
assimilation. Children intermarry with Gentiles, the dietary laws and the 
Sabbath become difficult of observation without the ghettoes' protection, and 
Gentile society presses suffocatingly upon traditional Jewish mores and values. A 
kind of 'sufferance' persists. The Jew is tolerated only on the assumption of 
docility. His Jewishness, somehow, has to apologize for itself, to keep itself 
discreet, to ‘justify’ its distinctiveness by accommodating to the dominant 
society. On these and other counts assimilation is almost as lethal to identify as 
outright persecution. In any case, the liberalism is always tenuous and 
unreliable. It may lapse into rejection. 

Thus Jewish existence is always in jeopardy. It is never authentic because it is 
always at risk. Consequently the only ‘final solution’ is a Jewish emigration from 
*host nations' (as the term goes) to a place where Jewry itself will be in charge, 
where Jewish ethos will not be at the behest of non-Jewry, where political and 


? See W.D. Davies, The Territorial Dimension of Judaism (Berkeley & Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1982), pp. 114-15. In a letter of July, 1980, to Professor Davies, Dr. Abba Eban 
writes: “We relied on the general premise of a historic connection but made no claim whatever for 
the inclusion of particular areas on our side of the Partition boundary on the grounds of ancient 
connection. .. The central Zionist thesis was that there existed sufficient room within Eretz Israel 
for densely populated Jewish society to be established without displacing Arab populations. . .” 
And again: "There is a partitionist implication 1n the development of Jewish statehood from the very 
moment when that statehood became a concrete political prospect." But then moments give way to 
others and ‘implication’ may change. 

* Thus, for example, Dow Marmur wntes in Beyond Survival: Reflections on the Future of Judaism 
(London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1982), p 36: “The children of those who did not perish at 
Auschwitz, or some other camp, may now cease to be Jews as they graduate from Oxford or some 
other campus. It is a devastating shock to the exponents of Emancipation that both towns may have 
the same effect on the future of Judaism ” 
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military power will ensure Jewish existence tributary to none and accountable 
only to itself. 

Palestine being historically and emotionally the sole feasible venue of this 
fulfillment of Jewish security and expression within the human world, it is easy 
to see how Palestinians are on the receiving end (if we may so speak) of Jewry's 
great experiment in 'auto-emancipation, and how, therefore, Palestinianism 
must necessarily bear the cost of history's great ‘reparation’ (albeit by Jewish 
energies and intiative) for Jewish wrongs and tragedies. Historical retrospect, if 
not historical anticipation, demonstrates that such cost is inescapable, given the 
Zionist logic and the Palestinian locale. For, plainly, Zionists were not seeking to 
exchange a European ‘host-nation’ for an Arab one. To think that they were (by 
arguing something less than a state in Palestine, by implying that a federal 
compatibility of two components was possible) is to miss the entire nature and 
convicition of Zionist purpose and philosophy. Statehood, in the end, it had to 
be. The reduction to minority status, if not the evacuation, or diminution, of 
“the existing population," were implicit from the beginning in the very concept 
of Zion itself, as conceived by Herzl and pursued by his successors down to 
Menahem Begin. The fact that ambiguity attended the implementation of this 
inherent logic confused, and so facilitated, the sequence of events. But in 
retrospect thoughts that'the intentions might have been otherwise are seen to be 
no more than tactical and contributory. 

The point in rehearsing here this familiar situation is simply to insist on a 
Palestinian costliness inherent in the Zionist cause, a costliness which was the 
intellectual and personal burden of minds like Fa?iz Sáyigh. They saw the need 
to disabuse the world of the comforting notion that their tragedy had been 
somehow preventable ‘or the result merely of their own ineptitude or 
prevarication, or that their issue with Zionists was somehow just perverse, or 
jealous, or obstructionist, or fractious. That struggle for essential truth within 
world publicity was not merely part of the confrontation in practical terms, it 
also concerned their own integrity as persons and as patriots. The fact of 
Palestinian tragedy being inherent in Zionist success was something the 
recognition of which was vital not simply to the Palestinian case but to honesty 
with history and, therefore, to integrity per se. The Palestinian was pleading not 
alone for survival but for truth. 

It was no more than ironical that all the elements of Zionist logic were 
transferable in toto to the Palestinian situation. If the rabbis said, reportedly, 
that “the bondage in Egypt” under Pharaoh “began when the people accepted 
it,” could not that be equally a commentary on Palestinian tenacity? Situations 
are only insurmountable when you concede them to be fiħal. It is then only 
quitters who are ‘reconciled.’ If it is argued that only in ‘national’ territory 
politically possessed and power-girded is identity secure, will not this be so for 
Palestinian identity as well as for Jewish? If Palestinians are to acquiesce in 
minority status without benefit of statehood, in reliance on the ‘good faith’ of a 
master society, will not that be to commend them to a situation Zionists have 
themselves rejected as insecure, if not intolerable? Is it not clear that successful 
Israeli policy offers what it has itself deplored—minority uncertainty, political 
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landlessness, and existence on condition? Perhaps a Jewry in control, given all its 
long experience of 'sufferance,' will be better than Gentiles in the art of securing 
minority elements. But the risk remains. 

Hence, of course, the steady Israeli disavowal of Palestinianism as a ‘national’ 
reality. The arguments of parallel logic are too obvious. But they fall apart if it 
can rightly be insisted that Palestinians do not constitute a 'nation,' but are 
simply a group within the Arab whole. Golda Meir's now famous dictum: “There 
are no Palestinians" was of this order. She did not deny their human existence: 
she denied their separate nationhood. It has to be recognized that there is much 
in Arab recent history to sustain her. Inter-Arab movements for unity (which 
Sayigh hailed with enthusiasm) suggest that there is a whole, to be politically 
expressed, of which Palestinians are a part. Arab States came to grips with Israel 
in war in the name of such solidarity. Arab emotion gives some ground for the 
positive point in Mrs. Meir's negation. To some aspects of this theme we will 
turn in #2 below. 

But if we accept the definition of a ‘nation’ as “any people believing themselves 
to be one,” then Palestinians have surely demonstrated, at great cost and with 
long insistence, that they do so believe. Their nationhood, if such it truly be, may 
have been delineated on the ground by western Powers in the post-Versailles age. 
But, however politically generated, the ‘provincial’ expressions within the Arab 
areas of the defunct Ottoman Empire have acquired a ‘nation’ status, recognized 
in U.N.O. and not now likely to be reversed. There is no reason for exempting 
Palestine from that development, except of course the irreducibility of Israel in 
territorial possession of where a Palestinian statehood might be. But to express 
the matter that way is to concede the principle and encounter the obstacle. If 
Israel, as Zion, has incurred and inspired a national resistance, then the reality of 
Palestinianism and the actuality of Israel belong together. 

But the final question to which we have been leading is to ask whether 
Palestinians have really understood the destiny they confront because of that 
‘belonging together.’ They are tragically situate, in time and place, at the point of 
Jewish claim on history for tolerance, for acceptance, for community. That claim 
collides with the Palestinian claim on justice. One cannot rightly assess Israel in 
neglect of the centuries. Its ‘conflict’ with Palestinianism is no ordinary issue 
between belligerents. Israel has occasioned what could fairly be described as a 
‘martyrdom’ within Palestinian experience. But it has done so in the context of a 
supreme bid for escape from one. Visionary Zion sees its own redemption as 
symbolizing a return from exile in which humanity itself might share. It has 
incurred and tolerated great compromises in the process. But it cannot well be 
resisted in terms that do not register the immense gesture of hope which it 
enshrines, however tarnished by the necessities of action. The situation has all 
the elements of Greek tragedy, a kind of inevitability in its entail of paradox and 
contradiction. Palestinianism must know its ‘enemy’ not only as wistful, ardent, 
tense, visionary, ridden with suspicion and wariness, yet also weary for 


5 In, for example, Arab Unity [Information Papers, No 5] (New York: Arab Information Center, 
1958), pp. 22-29. 
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fulfillment and sustained with a great hope. How Palestine can ‘receive’ it, 
‘suffer’ it (in the old sense of the word), and how, ultimately, Israel is ready to be 
'suffered' and to be suffered for—these are the still open questions. 


Palestinians and the Arab Dimension 


That Palestinians are part of an Arab whole even the most confident assertion 
of Palestinian nationhood acknowledges. On the one hand, as Palestinians have 
come, if bitterly, to realize, they are “on their own” and their ‘salvation’ must be 
theirs. But they are nevertheless prisoners of the Arab whole with no freedom of 
*national' action and no territory of their own on which effectively to achieve it. 
They have only themselves yet they do not ‘have’ themselves in viable shape to 
redeem themselves. It is this Arab dimension of being Palestinian to which we 
now turn. 

On a facile assumption of its credibility, Arabism should have found its 
crowning test and vindication in its service to the Palestinian need in the 
immediate aftermath and the lengthening sequences of the State of Israel. The 
heady military intervention of the first months seemed to proclaim a total 
commitment to Palestinian support and a firm intention to make it good. But at 
every stage the involvement of Egypt, Jordan, Syria and Iraq has proved a sorry 
disservice to the Palestinian situation and has at vital points actually precipitated 
its disasters, most manifestly of all in the Six Day War of 1967. At that point a 
not too credulous observer might even have conjectured some bizarre connivance 
between Cairo and Jerusalem, so utterly did ‘Abd al-Nàsir's intervention play 
into the hands of Israel. With such friends, a Palestinian might protest, it would 
be wiser to settle with one’s enemies. It has to be said that the ineptitude of 
*Pan-Arabism' in action and in strategy made Palestinian frustrations only the 
more galling. 

So much was hoped of the unity Arab States would achieve, given the 
common cause against Zionism. Fa’iz Sayigh shared those expectations. He 
hailed the ‘unity’ in 1958 between Egypt, Syria and the Yemen, and that between 
Jordan and Iraq, as 


. a real change in the political status quo. The march of the Arabs 
towards unity has started in earnest. . . . Fluidity has overtaken the Arab 
situation. Rigid boundaries have begun to dissolve under the heat of the 
ardent desire for unity. Arab officialdom has begun to loosen its hold on 
State sovereignty.’ 


Those hopes quickly faded and with them the frustrations of all who, like him, 
held them so high. Sšyigh had a Syrian birthplace, an early youth in Tiberias, a 
later youth in Lebanon, and finally an ‘exile’ in the United States. His diplomatic 


$ Some have suggested that Yasser Arafat and the P.L.O. contributed to the Six Day War fiasco by 
prodding ‘Abd al-Nagir into action as a way of breaking out of stalemate 
? Arab Unity, pp. 22-29. 
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career was in the service of the Yemen and Kuwait and of the League of Arab 
States. He was a splendid example of the commitment of Palestinians in their 
diaspora to the larger Arab community whose resources from oil, and whose role 
for expertise, did something to.mitigate the harsh impact of exile. But in terms of 
the ultimate hopes there was a cycle of disappointment. When Egypt ultimately 
withdrew from military confrontation with Israel in the Camp David Accord, it 
was essentially to recover only Egyptian territory and to leave to dubious and 
ineffectual ‘linkage’ with it the Palestinian cause on the West Bank and in the 
Gaza Strip. While there was much Egyptian sense in that peace initiative, and 
while it could be said that Egypt has sustained great sacrifices in arms and 
revenues and honor on behalf of Palestinians, the heart of the tragedy of the 
latter was no nearer solution than it has been when all began in 1947. From the 
Palestinian post of view President Sadat had virtually closed thirty years of 
sponsorship with no more than a gesture and a document, sincerely meant, it is 
true, but materially futile. 

Jordan, Syria and Iraq have done no better. While common Jordanian/ 
Palestinian citizenship availed from 1949 to 1967, the Six Day War overtook it 
with still an interim status. Then followed the tragedy of Black September. 
Faced with a challenge to Jordanian sovereignty by a Palestinian will to 
constitute, if need be, a “state within a state' the better to confront Israel, King 
Hussain expelled the incompatible Palestinians in the “Feds. and Beds.” conflict 
of 1970. The effect was to export the identical problem to the Lebanon, Syria 
being in no mind to brook it on Syrian soil, preferring to keep a firm hand on 
Palestinian elements and to use them politically for its own ends and within the 
constraints of its own encounter with Israel. 

The fate of the Lebanon writes the darkest chapter in the indictment of 
Arabism. With its surviving 'feudalism,' its religious divisions, its communal 
disequilibrium, and its artificially created borders, Lebanon was in no condition 
to resolve the sovereignty issue in the Hashemite manner. The tensions endemic 
to Pan-Arabism tore it apart. The Palestinian need to utilize its adjacence to 
Israel for attack on Zionism roused the antagonism of the mainly Maronite, and 
Phalangist, elements who resented and resisted the menace of a 'take-over' of 
their country and of Israeli retaliatory raids. Another fraction, and faction, of 
the Lebanese population aligned themselves with the claim of 'brother 
Palestinians as a cause properly deserving and receiving Lebanese participation 
at whatever price. Other chronically divisive factors operated. But it was 
essentially the Palestinian ‘presence’ and its ‘cause’ which occasioned the 
Lebanon's catastrophe of civil war and total prostration. Impasse and weariness 
have overtaken it, but the endemic problem persists. The passions and the 
futilities of Pan-Arabism are patent to the world in the agony of the Lebanese. 

Propaganda assets for Israel are obvious. Look what happens when a minority 
(in this case a segment of Lebanese Christians) is cheek by jowl with Arabs! A 
country which could have been a haven of tolerance becomes a hotbed of 
enmity. Is not Israel's argument about statehood utterly vindicated? Should not 
‘Christian’ Lebanon emulate it and find security in isolation! Ignoring is own 
role in the Lebanese tragedy, Israel exposes and profits from the disarray in 
Arabism, salting the wounds that yet are self-inflicted. Where Lebanese 
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*connivance' with Israel occurs it only further embitters and bedevils the search 
for Arab unity, overwhelming it with recrimination and controversy. 

This registers the trauma suffered through almost all their biography by 
sensitive Arab spirits of Faiz Sáyigh's temper and quality, with their keen 
awareness of a tragic reality and the spiritual frustrations of mere 'diplomacy' in 
such a beleaguered state of soul. Boethius wrote fourteen centuries ago of “The 
Consolations of Philosophy." They are not easily identified or enjoyed in the 
context we are discussing where everything forbids a philosophy of consolation. 
What logic argues, and emotion requires, as being the supreme task and test of 
contemporary Arabism, finds it in radical default. It may well be that it could 
not have been otherwise. If so, that only makes more sharp "the iron in the 
soul.” 

All the foregoing needs to be taken further into some consideration of the 
dimension of religion and of the religions in the Middle Eastern situation. 


The Tangle of Religion' 
In an early piece of writing, Dr. Sáyigh asked: 

How and of what ought I to think? What may and must I hope for? In 
what ought I to believe and in what faith ought I to live now that the basic 
concepts of the traditional religions have shrunk into hollowed catchwords, 
and religious fellowships have degenerated into fossilised groupings, 
generating blind fanaticism but not edifying communion, stimulating self 
seeking attachments but not self giving loyalties, and serving particular 
political purposes, disruptive of national unity, instead of promoting 
inward, loving, joyful, creative, spiritual experience? Whither ought I to 
turn for guidance? Where am I to find fellowship? 


His plea was for what he called "basic existential orientation," a search for 
spiritual values which meant a demand for enlightened and sacrificial leadership, 
a yearning for viable and honest ideals. The date was 1952, his age thirty and his 
capacity that of Research Assistant in the Lebanese Legation in Washington. 
There is a lyrical tone about the whole passage, with an almost youthful 
exuberance and many a lofty turn of phrase. The Arab was in "search for light 
and loyalty, for poise and purpose." Centuries of drift were ended and "for the 
first time since the rise of Islam . . . the Arab now conducts his search for being, 
for history, for dignity." "The last word about 'tomorrow,'" he opined, “has not 
yet been written: but is being spelt today." 

His confidence makes strange reading now but there was perception in his 


* Elie Kedourie, Islam in the Modern World and Other Studies (London: Mansell, 1980), p. 79, 
writes of the Arab League and: Palestine. “The problem was . . . first how to defeat Zionist ambitions 
in Palestine: second—and Just as 1mportant—how to ensure that one’s rivals within the League did 
not in any way make the Palestine Arab cause a vehicle for their own territorial and power-political 
ambitions. The members of the Arab League, therefore, while professing a fervent and intransigent 
Pan-Arabism, actually held each other at arm's length and treated one another with the utmost 
suspicion." 

? In MW, XLII (1952), 251. 
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diagnosis, which no doubt owed much to his response to Kierkegaard, the 
Danish philosopher whose indictment of ‘official’ and traditional religion had 
been so radical in Denmark and whose suspicion of forms and 'professions' 
S&yigh so deeply shared, particularly as Lebanon and the Arab scene in general 
mirrored them so plainly, and so depressingly. He sensed the struggle within 
Arabism for exclusive Islamic possession of its meaning and expression, as well 
as the separatism present in some moods of Christian Arabism. Like many in his 
generation, he knew the tensions implicit in that struggle, the suspicions it 
engendered, and the damage its preoccupations did to larger visions. 

He deplored, too, what he called the "currents of provincialism, or 
nationalism”—his equating of these two is significant—by which ‘nations’ within 
the Arab whole were “envisioned as self-contained entities." He saw the 
tensions here as a continuation, or resumption, of what had been at stake in the 
very genesis and expansion of Islam in the seventh Christian century, when the 
faith which defines Arabism (by virtue of the Arab Prophet, the Arabic Scripture 
and the Arabian cradle) possessed the Middle East but did not wholly uproot the 
pre-Islamic, Christian and other elements which then underwent complete 
Arabicization in language and culture. The contemporary form of that persisting 
tension, the issue of the parts within the whole, is that of nationhoods within 
Arabism, and of religions inside both. 

Only a few radical thinkers, such as Südiq al-Azm of Damascus, have 
advocated the 'secular' solution for this issue. Arguably, something like the 
Indian pattern would be ideal for the Arab world—a constitutional ‘neutrality’ 
towards religious communities as the only effective ‘national’ remedy against 
communalism. But such a policy runs totally against the grain of all Islamic 
history and the Muslim sense of the state and the political order. In the 
Lebanon, where for Lebanese reasons it might have been held most urgent and 
most viable, it never remotely overcame the hesitancies and prejudices in the 
communities, The modus vivendi of the Lebanese 'concordat, the work of 
Bishára al-Khoury and Riad al-Sulh in the wake of independence, archaic 
though it was, had sanctions both of timidity and vested interest which ensured 
its uneasy perpetuation until the onset of the Civil War in 1975. Elsewhere within 
the national ‘Arabisms’ many secular solutions have never been remotely 
thinkable or feasible, given the entire commitment of Islam to state aegis—a 
commitment explicit in the Prophet's own career and in all the national Islamic 
States succeeding to the Ottoman Empire or to retreating European imperialism. 
The one exception in Turkey itself, under Atatürk, gave no encouragement to 
Arab emulation either in its incidence or in its sequel. 

To exclude the 'secular' solution is, then, to leave the spiritual destiny and 
character of Arabism squarely with Islam. Those Christians who, like former 
President Camille Chamoun and Dr. Charles Malik, in the Lebanon, pressed a 
Christian ‘interest’? too far or too hard, found themselves tied too closely to 
western associations and fell foul of the forces constraining Arabism as Islamic. 
Outside Lebanon such gestures of robust Christian Arabism are impossible. 


? Ibid , 255 
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Copts in Egypt are in no mood or capacity to reproduce them. There and 
elsewhere minority status is too precarious, too prudent, too slight. Some 
Christian thinkers like: Michel *Aflaq, theorist of the Ba'ath Party, advocated 
that non-Muslim Arabs concede the Arab Prophet of Islam as founder of their 
nation and so, qua ‘nationals,’ participate in Islam. But such political 
identification within Islam still left unresolved the role of religious values and the 
vocation of religious leadership inside the nationalism thus commonly confessed. 
* Aflaq's position left the ultimate obligations within religion unmet, as the price 
of his pragmatic accommodation of religions inside the Arabism thus ‘unified.’ 

Whether or not Christian minorities were reconcilable in these terms, or 
whether their distinctiveness—not thus blurred—could be tolerated within the 
Arab/ Islamic equation, the crucial role remained with the Arab Muslims. Faiz 
Sayigh found within Islam two positions discernible in response to the density of 
leadership and towards. minority-sharers in Arabism. 


To some, Islam, being in essence a consummation of all earlier divine 
revelations, should reassert itself today as a principle of re-integration, 
reconciliation, and transcendence of particular traditions and legacies. To 
others, Islam by fulfilling earlier religious messages, virtually supplanted 
them, and rendered unnecessary and in fact backward, any openness 
towards any other source of norms for action and regulations for 
behaviour. Their call is for a thorough Islamisation of the structure of 
society, its legislation and mores and systems of socio-economic 
organisation. 
It must be said that the second alternative is by far the more evident and 
congenial to Muslim tradition. There is indeed scant sign, outside Indian Islam 
perhaps, of the integrative accent which comprehends religious diversity in 
eirenic terms. The fact; rather, is that where Islam is religiously articulate and 
decisive it is so in rigorous rather than accommodating terms. Or where 
‘accommodation’ has taken place in ‘concession’ to modernity, it has been in 
social, legal, practical! mundane spheres and not in respect of traditional 
structures of belief. — 

So the quest for which Sayigh pleaded thus early in his career is still to seek. It 
is perhaps fair, at this point, to ponder how questionable a mentor Kierkegaard 
must be seen to be in such a continuing travail.? Strength and insight he might 
certainly bring to an intelligence philosophically keen and caught in intractable 
problems. Existentialism, in the broadest sense, demands and informs a vigorous 
self-awareness and carries all issues into the personal ultimacy that suffers them. 
But, in doing so, does it not leave behind certain necessary elements in the 
assessment of being and of religion? 

In its inveterate personalism does not the Kierkegaardian view ignore the 
cultic shape inseparable from religion, the solidarity it creates and the 


1 Ibid , 254. . 
? The present writer, alas!’ has no knowledge, either written or oral, as to whether Dr. Sáyigh ever 
addresses himself directly to this issue. But I do not at all infer silence from ignorance. 
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sociological factors in its making? With religions—and not least in the Middle 
East—we are not dealing with sophisticated, sensitive, personal 'existence' 
committed to integrity, but with corporate, communal, populist, prejudiced, 
instinctive phenomena of belief and practice, that have a dynamism and a 
momentum of their own. In appealing only to the kindred spirit, the solitary 
respondent, was not Kierkegaard ignoring not only the messy, petty, unworthy 
incidence of religious commitment but even the corpus, the deposit, the 
accumulation, of tradition which in fact transmitted what, in the initiation, had 
been no less personalist and authentic than his own existence in truth? Could he 
really look for ‘the individual’ and not ‘appreciate’ the tradition without which 
no individuals are made? What in his native Denmark may have been 
magnificent and urgent as a protest could hardly avail as an answer. 

Kierkegaard's philosophy of religion rightly identified the perverse dynamism 
within established religion. Does his admirable personalism do anything to 
counter it? It could fairly be said that the biggest obligation confronting religions 
today—and certainly in the Middle Eastern scene—is that they should be 
effectively alert to the menace to their spiritual meaning of their institutional 
vested interest, the disservice they do, the dissuasion they present, to their inward 
interpretation of God and man, the facility they have for impeding materially the 
truths they reportedly proclaim, the hindrance they are to their own credibility. 
Allahu akbar is not Islamu akbar, though all too often it sounds as if it were, 
and St. Paul's words in II Cor. 4:5 remain a much needed reminder that "the 
priority belongs to the truth presented, not to truth proprietors, to faith 
interpreted, not to faith purveyors.”!? God has to be let be God, even against as 
well as via the religious system both of doctrine and of cult. 

Faiz Sáyigh was well aware of this need. It lay at the heart of his dismay 
about the divisiveness of dogmas and the strife of religious tongues. He sought 
its correction, not merely as the rescue of a worthy Arabism but as the 
redemption of the human history itself. If he was driven back upon an intense 
personalism as being the only authentic realm of faith, and if it was so only out 
of a final despair about Arab religions and communities, where does that leave 
the external situation? Perhaps the beginning of the answer to the despair is the 
turning outward of the interior faith. 

What, finally, in the light of all the foregoing about Zionist dimensions, Arab 
problematics and religious tension and compromise, “the iron in the soul," is the 
crucial religious liability in response? Is it not, essentially, in the interpretation, 
and somehow the retrieval, of the tragic? A tragic history seventy years of 
Palestinian experience have certainly been since Balfour. In the Qur'anic concept 
of sabr, or ‘patience,’ there is a stress on fortitude and endurance until the tables 
are turned and restitution received. Such requital may well be delayed: it should 
never be renounced or endangered by negotiated compromise. For that would 
preclude the operation of divine justice. In the interim a steady sabr must hold 
on and hold out. There are many indications of this Qur'anic stance in recent 
history, in mosque sermons, and in Arab postures vis-à-vis Zionism and its 
Palestinian injuries. 


? See “Us and Ours," IRM, LXVI (1977), 170. 
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But this reading of suffering overlooks the tragic and the irreversible. It 
somehow supposes that history exists to foster and serve good causes, that a 
generation of exile can' somehow be as if it had never been. It does not admit 
that Palestinians are a martyr people and carry wounds that no future can salve 
and no present neutralize. So there has to be another reading of suffering and 
tragedy—a reading that allows a different kind of redemption by a sabr that does 
not simply endure but recreates. Much Palestinian poetry, whether from Muslim 
or Christian pens, has registered the fascination of the central Christian symbol 
of Jesus' crucifixion and applied it to the sufferings of "the native land." This 
register of an affinity in pain has to be deepened into an affinity in the response. 
Otherwise we might simply mean, by implication, “Look at the same people 
doing the same things," and then, as often, Gethsemane would be made the 
reason for enmity. If, on the contrary, the meaning of Gethsemane holds the 
redemptive secret for every evil situation, it must be allowed to illuminate the 
vocation—no less than the tribulation—of those who see themselves in its image. 
How it can be received and taken as the secret of recovery is the last, and in the 
end the only, question. 


Ascott under Wychwood, KENNETH CRAGG 
Oxon, England 


^ A more adequate elaboration of this point will be found in This Year in Jerusalem: Israel in 
Experience (London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1982), pp. 58-72, 83-88 and 136-45 


THE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE ELDERLY AS REFLECTED 
IN EGYPTIAN AND LEBANESE PROVERBS* 


It is a truism to say that normative injunctions, such as those.of the Qur'àn, 
repeatedly urge respect and care for the elderly by members of their families or, 
failing that, by other members of the Islamic community. Likewise, descriptive 
writing of modern times all the way from 1860 until 1980—such as that of Lane, 
Hamady, Lutfiyya, and Barakat—supports the prevalent assumption that people 
in the Arab culture have high regard and concern for the elderly in their midst. 
In describing the customs of the Egyptians, Lane says that they show "great 
respect . . . to those far advanced in age." In describing the Arab character, 
Hamady says that a “great deference" is shown “by the young towards those 
advanced in age." ?"Their prayers,” she continues, “and their vows are believed to 
be answered."? Lutfiyya describes attitudes toward older members of the Arab 
family: 


The villagers are taught from childhood to show great respect for their 
elders. Children are often instructed to kiss the hands of older people when 
they are introduced to them, to be polite ın the presence of elders, and to 
stand up and offer them their seats. They are to remain standing until the 
older folks are seated. Young people are encouraged to listen to and to 
learn from their elders. Only from older people who have lived in the past 
can one learn anything of value, they are told. The wisdom of elders is 
seldom questioned. If one deviates from this norm and dares to challenge 
the ideas of an elder person, he 1s put in his place immediately, by the latter 
who would tell him: *How would you know that? You were born only 
yesterday." If a younger person shows impoliteness in the presence of 
someone older than himself, he 1s rebuked for his behavior: **Haven't you 
any shame! I am older than your father."* 


As recently as 1980, Robert Barakat expressed the same sentiment and 
expounded on it ın some detail. Of course, the fact that the Arabic word for 
"greater" and “older” is the same— kabir, akbar— is in itself significant in 
confirming such an established tradition. In order to assess the validity of the 


*Thanks are due to James Beshai for his helpful comments on the manuscript 
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assumption that age in fact signifies a kind of rank, a body of literature that 
might well reflect reality has been investigated: the proverbs. Two exemplary 
collections, one Egyptian by Ahmad Taymir® and one Lebanese by Anis 
Freyha,’ have been studied. Fairly reliable, entirely in Arabic (with useful 
commentaries or explanations on most individual proverbs), alphabetically 
arranged, and containing 3,188 items, the Taymir collection was first published 
in 1949. It was refined: and expanded in successive editions, the most important 
of which, serving as the basis for this study, was published in 1970. Collections 
naturally reflect the selectivity of the collectors, and Taymuür's is no exception. 
His collection is noted for the absence of proverbs dealing frankly and openly 
with sexual matters, while Westermarck's Moroccan collection, for example, 
abounds with such proverbs.2 Taymir does provide a wide sampling of 
materials, with proverbs from upper Egypt as well as from Cairo. 

The proverbs of Freyha’s Lebanese collection, in contrast, were collected from 
informants of both sexes in the 1950s in Ras al-Matn, which is a predominantly 
Druze village. Such a village, which happens to be the collectors hometown, was 
chosen for the field research because it is a traditional place that has not felt 
strongly the impact of: modernization. As the collector Freyha says, “social life, 
economic life, and Druze religious life goes [sic] on uninterrupted in the same 
manner as they did in the early part of the last century.” The proverbs in this 
collection, which number 4,248, are arranged alphabetically in Arabic and 
translated into English, with English explanations or commentaries when 
necessary. 

In both collections, depending on the expressed or implied attitude toward old 
age, the relevant proverbs can be classified into three categories: positive, neutral 
or ambiguous, and negative. While the Egyptian collection contains ten proverbs 
that deal specifically with old age, the Lebanese one has twenty-four. The larger 
number in the Lebanese collection may be explained partly by its being a large 
collection and partly by the fact that in this collection a few proverbs have more 
than one variant listed separately, whereas those of the Egyptian collection do 
not share this feature. 

The breakdown of the Egyptian proverbs on old age is as follows: three that 
are positive, five that are ambiguous, and two that are negative. The first of the 
proverbs that seem to express or imply a positive attitude toward old age is "ba'd 
al-rás al-kabira mà fish” (788), which means “nobody is as good [to take care of 
things] as the headman [who is no longer there].” Here the work “kabira” means 
"older" as well as "greater," and the assumption is that the headman would be an 
older person as well. The meaning of the second “al-dihn fi al-‘itaqi” (1249) is 
that ‘fat [substance] lies with the elderly," referring to the experience and wisdom 
associated with old age. The third—“al-kibar ‘ibar” (2304), "old age is 
exemplary"—means that older people should be looked upon as living examples 


$ Ahmad Taymür, A/-Amthàl al^ Ammuiyya, 3rd ed. (Cairo, 1970) 
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after whom the younger people might model themselves. Such proverbs assert 
unambiguously the positive value of old age. 

The first of the proverbs which seem to express an ambiguous attitude is “al- 
sinn lahu ahkam" (142), “age has its own requirements.” The precise meaning 
hinges on what is meant by the word “ahkim,” which has multiple meanings, 
depending on the context in which such a proverb is used. It could imply a 
negative attitude so as to mean that "advanced age has its own limitations or 
drawbacks," a positive attitude if taken to mean "age has its own pluses," or 
neutral if taken to mean, "age has its requirements," whatever they may be. 

The remaining four proverbs in this middle category, which share the same 
idea, apply to the specific situation of those elderly who behave immaturely, the 
implication being that older individuals are expected to behave, as we have seen 
in the first category, wisely and maturely. The first proverb in this group, 
“shabat liháàhum wa al-aql lissa mà jahum” (1362), translates as “their beards 
have greyed, yet they have not acquired wisdom or maturity (lit., wisdom has not 
come to them).” The second, "al-shàyib lamma yiddala* zay al-bab lamma 
yitkhalla*" (1641), translates as *a grey-haired man behaving frivolously is like a 
door when it becomes unhinged (lit., broken)." The third, "shàyib wa ‘ayib” 
(1642), translates as “grey-haired, yet (lit., and) shameless.” The fourth, “al-kibar 
kabrina wa ' al“aql mà kammalnà" (2304), translates as "old age we have 
acquired but wisdom (or maturity) we have not achieved (lit., completed)." One 
may conclude, then, that the attitude toward the elderly implied in this group of 
proverbs is a qualified one. Old age may be expected to bring about maturity but 
does not necessarily entitle one to a position of power, wisdom, or unqualified 
respect. 

Two proverbs, on the other hand, imply or make a clear indictment of the 
elderly. The following proverb assumes, by implication, that the elderly are 
ungrateful: “zay *ajáyiz al-farah, akl wa naqqüra," “like the elderly at a feast, 
[they] eat [plenty], then criticize everything." This proverb implies an indictment 
of elderly people in general. The second proverb that makes a similarly negative 
generalization about the elderly is the following: “man balagh al-sittin ishtakA 
min ghayr “illa” (2792): Whoever reaches sixty complains about his health 
without [reason or] physical ailment." Such a sweeping generalization carries 
with it a clearly negative attitude toward those advanced in age. 

In the Lebanese collection, eight of the proverbs that reflect an attitude toward 
the elderly are positive, eleven can be counted as neutral or ambiguous, and five 
are quite clearly negative. The first two on the positive side express the same 
idea: “akbar minnak bi shahr akhbar minnak bi dahr" (291): “he who is one 
month older than you are has a generation-worth more experience than you do" 
and “akbar minnak bi yawm akhbar minnak bi sana"!? (292): “he who is one day 
older than you are has one year’s experience more than you do.” These are 
clearly positive statements about the wisdom of old age. 

Similarly, four other proverbs clearly express a positive attitude toward old 


10 Fatma M. Mahgoub, in A Linguistic. Study of Canene Proverbs (Bloomington: Indiana 
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age for its dignity, knowledge, and wisdom. The first one is a direct statement: 
“al-shayba hayba” (2101): “to have white hair is dignity." The second and third, 
expressing an identical idea and reminiscent of the Egyptian ones with the same 
attitude, are as follows: “al-kabir *aglü kabir" (2826): "the mind of an older 
person is great," or *an older person is wiser," and "al-kabir kabir" (2828): "the 
older person is greater." Likewise, the fourth proverb associates old age with 
wisdom: "gábil bi shabb wa qàtil bi khityar” (2653): “meet [your opponent] asa 
young man would and fight him as an older man would." The implication here is 
that an older man would have wisdom to save himself the consequences of a 
perilous situation. 

The last two proverbs in the positive category defend old age as follows: "al- 
shayb mà hu “ayb” (2100): "to have white hair is no dishonor” and "qgàlu 'l- 
masháyikh: in sha’ Allah tagirü shabab! qalü yá da‘wa mà tustajab” (2718): “they 
said to the older men: ‘We hope you may become young once more’; they 
replied: ‘we hope this prayer will not be answered." In other words, the elderly 
are satisfied with themselves and do not wish to be young again even if such a 
wish were to be fulfilled. 

Like its Egyptian counterpart, the second category of Lebanese proverbs, 
numbering eleven, may be characterized as "situational" since they apply to 
specific situations, most of which deal with the inappropriateness of frivolity 
among the aged. The implication is that the high standard of behavior expected 
of those who have gotten older is met by some but unfortunately not by others. 
Hence the attitude implied in such proverbs toward the elderly is provisional or 
ambiguous. 

Seven proverbs in this category focus on how immature it is for old men to be 
silly with women and how such a behavior does not become their age. Two of 
them say the same thing: “jahl al-khityar ma lu dabbar” (1289), meaning “an 
older man’s infatuation has no remedy," and “jahl al-sittin mà lu din” (1289), 
meaning "the infatuation of a person of sixty in unbridled (lit., impious)." An 
older man's flirtation or infatuation is clearly seen as problematic. Two others 
(1943 and 1957) are identical to the Egyptian ones (1362 and 1642) discussed 
above as expressing a neutral or ambiguous attitude toward the elderly, while 
two variants!! (956 and 2825) of the same proverb are the same as the Egyptian 
proverb 1641 discussed above. The last Lebanese proverb in this group is the 
following: “al-shabb ‘ind bulughuh wa al-sháyib ‘ind furüghuh" (1962): “(lit.) the 
young man upon reaching his puberty and the grey-haired man upon [reaching] 
his emptiness," which in reality compares the behavior of an older man, when 
inappropriate, to that of a teenager. Thus, the proverb describes a situation in 
which, as Freyha says, “both are silly with women.™? 

The last four of the Lebanese proverbs, expressing a neutral attitude toward 
the elderly, constitute two pairs with identical meanings. Such proverbs may be 


H The two variants are "sh&yib mudalla® mit! bib mukhalla‘” (1956), “a flirtatious grey-haired 
man ıs like an unhinged (lit., broken) door” and “al-kabir idha tadalla mitl al-bab idhë takhalla‘ 
(2925) "lit, if an older man becomes flirtatious, he would be like a door if it gets broken 
[unhinged]." 
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characterized as ambiguous because they are totally situational in that the 
meaning of each proverb depends on the context in which it is used. The literal 
meaning of the first pair, “ba‘d ha 'l-kabra, jubba hamra!” (936) and “ba‘d ha 
"l-5hayba wa al-kabra, jubba hamra!” (937), is “a red gown after this old age!" 
The metaphor suggests that it is not expected of an old man to behave 
inappropriately since it is perceived to be inappropriate for an old man to wear 
brightly-colored clothes. Such proverbs may be exclaimed by the older man 
himself in order to justify his unwillingness to behave inappropriately or may be 
uttered by someone else to express amazement at, or contempt for, an older 
person who has acted in such a manner. 

The other pair are statements addressed to a girl advising her from which age 
group to marry and under what conditions. Both "khidi khityár yidillilik wa là 
shab yibahdilik,” (1534): *(lit.) marry a grey-haired man who would provide you 
with luxury rather than a younger man who would provide you with a 
humiliating or wretched living" and "shàyib yidallil wa là shàb yihin" (1958): 
“(lit.) [better] a grey-haired man who would provide [one] with luxury rather 
than a younger man who would provide [one] with a humiliating living" express 
the same meaning. Both emphasize the necessity for a girl to marry for security 
regardless of the prospective husband's advancing age. Age is not an issue here, 
and the implied attitude toward it is, therefore, neutral. 

The Lebanese proverbs which express a negative attitude, numbering five, 
clearly make a generalized indictment of the elderly. The proverbs in this 
category are not situation-oriented and therefore not subject to interpretation as 
far as the attitude toward the elderly is concerned. The first two express the same 
idea: "ibn al-sittin li ’l-sikkin” (42): “a sixty-year old person is only good for 
slaughtering (lit, for the knife)" and “ibn al-shayba li 'l-khayba" (44): “the 
person of old age (lit., the grey haired person) brings only disappointment." The 
third “bayn al-sittin wa al-sab‘in halàk bani Admin” (1128), (lit., “between sixty 
and seventy is the destruction of human beings"), can be interpreted to mean 
"people between their sixties and seventies bring about the destruction of human 
beings," in which case it is obviously negative. It can also mean that "the 
destruction of human beings occurs between ages sixty and seventy"; this would 
make the proverb a factual statement and it would then fall into the neutral 
category. 

The fourth proverb in this subdivision is as follows: “al-kabir matā mà kibir 
yura**ü jibàásh" (2829): “when a person gets old, they make him herd jackasses” 
which means that when a person gets old, he loses his position and respect 
among his people. The fifth implies a negative attitude toward an older woman. 
The proverb states: “min kitr hammü akhadh wahida qad immu (3870).? The 
translation given by Freyha is as follows: “in order to increase his worries he 
went and married a woman as old as his mother.” In this case, then, the older 
person is perceived of as a burden. 


8 Mahgoub, A Linguistic Study, lists the same proverb on p. 117. 
^ Freyha, Dictionary, p 685. 
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In summary, one may conclude that although both collections contain 
proverbs which view the aged as honorable, wise, or experienced, there are those 
that project a negative attitude. Such proverbs portray the elderly as acting 
immaturely and inappropriately, or being ungrateful, fussy, useless, or 
burdensome. Sometimes, the attitude expressed is negative for no specific reason 
other than old age itself. A similar image of the elderly, particularly of older 
women, is not uncommon in the stories of The Thousand and One Nights. Sheila 
Webster, in her study. of Moroccan proverbs concerning women, comes to a 
similar conclusion. She says that “having lost their [old women's] virginal purity, 
their physical attractiveness and their seductive potential, they are portrayed by 
the proverbs in association with Satan, lice, poison, sulphur and jnun."? Indeed, 
the proverbs that portray a negative view of the aged raise serious questions 
about the validity of the notion that high regard for the elderly is the undisputed 
pattern in Arab culture. Negative views, when they occur, may be a reflection of 
the economic necessities of the culture. As long as the elderly are able to function 
well within the social system, they are viewed as honorable; but when their 
physical and mental abilities begin to wane, they become a social and economic 
burden and begin to lose their honorable place. 


American Graduate School ISSA PETERS 
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'S Sheila K Webster, “Women, Sex, and Marriage in Moroccan Proverbs," JJMES, XIV (1982), 
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. AL-BUSTANI'S 
DA’ IRAT AL-MA' ÁRIF* 


Butrus b. Bülus b. ‘Abd Allāh al-Bustàni (1819-1883) is well known as one of 
the leaders of the Arabic cultural revival (a.--nahda al-arabiyya) of the last 
century. During his lifetime he engaged in many occupations—translator, 
teacher, school master, editor, author, journalist, publisher, and encyclopedist. 
Among his more famous accomplishments were the publication of a series of 
patriotic circulars (Nafir Suriyya), the founding of a non-secretarian school (al- 
Madrasa al-Wataniyya), the editing of a comprehensive dictionary ( Muhit al- 
Muhif), the publishing of a journal and two newpapers (al-Jinan, al-Janna, and 
al-Junayna), and the introduction of the first Arabic encyclopedia (Dairat al- 
Md árif). All of these endeavors had a common purpose: to promote 
enlightenment and, through it, secular patriotism first among the inhabitants of 
geographic Syria (al-Bustáni's homeland) and then among the Arabic-speaking 
population of the entire Near East. The encyclopedia project was thus the climax 
of a sustained effort to spread knowledge through the medium of Arabic 
knowledge. 

Like many of al-Bustáni's other works, Da'irat al-Ma‘arif represents an 
innovation in scholarly method. It has the distinction of being an attempt to 
record man’s intellectual progress in its entirety, as such without precedent ın 
Arabic culture. Muslim scholars of earlier epochs had produced Arabic reference 
works of considerable scope. As early as the third Islamic century, Ibn Qutayba 
compiled ‘Uyun al-Akhbar, an anthology which served as a source of the 
information generally needed by scribes. This work was the prototype of later 
references, such as Nihayat al-Arab fi Funun al-Adab by al-Nuwayri (d. 
732/ 1332). The subject categories of such works dealt with man's nature, history, 
and habitat (geography, plant and animal life), and his relation to the divine 
(religious science and cosmology). These references, however, included very little 
of the philosophy, mathematics, and physical science known in the Islamic 
world. They were also generally devoid of information about foreign cultures. 

Al-Bustani’s encyclopedia was not modelled on traditional Arabic reference 
works but rather on the encyclopedias of Europe. Despite this fact, Da'irat al- 
Mdarif was not completely unrelated to traditional categories of Arabic 
literature. Al-Bustàni's encyclopedia project actually evolved from his intention 
to complement Muhit al-Muhit with a biographical dictionary of the traditional 
kind (gamus al-d lam). 

Al-Bustani never related the circumstances of how the encyclopedia project 
evolved from his original plan for a biographical dictionary. However, the fact 


*This article is based upon the author's Ph.D dissertation, “Butrus al-Bustáni Ideas, Endeavors, 
and Influence" (University of Chicago, 1981), which contains a full account of al-Bustani's career. 


! See al-Bustinl, Muhit al- Muhit, II, 2308, fourth point under “It al-mufali'.? Arabic biographical 
writing 1s discussed by Franz Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Histonography, 2nd rev ed. (Leiden: 
EJ Brill, 1968), pp. 100-106 86 
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remains that plans for the encyclopedia were well developed by the time he 
published the first advertisement for it in the 15 May 1874 issue of al-Jinan. His 
rationale for undertaking the project, as expressed in the advertisement, included 
the following considerations: 


l. The Arab people are in need of books. Their old ones lack up-to-date 
knowledge. New ones are in limited supply. 

2. Much time is required to produce works which cover every discipline in 
detail. Moreover, the technical language of such works would not be 
understood by the general public. 

3. Not every cultured person could afford to buy books on all subjects of 
interest. 

4. Westerners have facilitated the acquisition of useful knowledge by means of 
encyclopedias. 

5. The Arabs' need for such references is greater than that of Westerners 
because the latter have works on every subject category as well as ample 
libraries. 


The advertisement dealt with two other major areas of interest. It provided an 
overview of the proposed contents by specifying the main subject areas to be 
included. It also explained procedures for subscription and payment/ delivery by 
installment. 

Despite the complexity of the undertaking, al-Bustàni initiated the encyclopedia 
project as a private venture. Therefore, he had to estimate potential sales before 
he could assume the financial risk involved in production. Al-Bustàni sought to 
stimulate the interest of potential subscribers through advertisements and 
personal contacts. He received encouraging replies to his first advertisement 
from such prominent men as Husayn Bayhum, Halet Pasha, the Patriarch of 
Antioch, and the Deputy Naqib al-Ashraf of Hamah. Their letters were 
published along with further advertisements in a/-Jinàn? However, the number 
of those who expressed interest in obtaining the encyclopedia was not large 
enough to guarantee financing of the project. Al-Bustàni's recourse was to seek 
financial support from the Ottoman central government. His appeals were 
unsuccessful, yet he remained optimistic. He felt that the people responsible for 
the advancement of education would be interested in the work, as a whole or in 
part, after its completion. Optimism in itself, however, did not solve the 
immediate problem. Al-Bustani turned elsewhere—to the prominent men of 
Egypt, including the khedive himself. It was their favorable response which 
assured the viability of.the project.* The Khedive Ismà'il not only guaranteed the 
subscription for one thousand copies of the encyclopedia but also made available 
for research purposes a collection of books which had been published in Egypt. 


? See Datrat al-Ma' ari, V (Beirut, 1874), unnumbered pages following 328. At that time, al- 
Bustáni planned to entitle his work "al-Kawthar." Within a year, he changed the name to_Da traf 
al- Ma ànf. M 





? See Vol V (1874), 400—401, 436, 480, 516, and 544. JA BS N dg 
* In gratitude for their support, al-Bust&nl included their biographies in the encyc $5 S 
<J te 
ily a 
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A]-Bustáni published the first volume of Da'irat al-Ma'arif in 1876 and the 
second the following year. These two volumes did not create the best impression. 
On the contrary, they raised doubts about the scope of the work. Readers found 
that most of the articles dealt with biography—material which al-Bustani 
evidently had prepared for the once-contemplated biographical dictionary. This 
imbalance in subject matter was inevitable for two reasons: 1) al-Bustüni 
arranged the entries of Ddirat al-Ma'arif in straight alphabetical order; and 2) 
he listed most of the distinguished personalities of Arab-Islamic history as either 
Ibn Fulàn or Abu Fulàn. These articles had to appear in the first volumes 
because ‘ibn’ and ‘abu’ both follow the sequence alif-ba. . . . Some ot the 
subscribers were dissatisfied with the first two volumes because of the misleading 
emphasis on biography. Al-Bustáni answered his critics in the introductory 
remarks to Volumes I and III. He explained his adherence to the alphabetical 
system of arrangement and defended the inclusion of many biographical articles 
on the grounds that they account for much of the cultural history of the Arabs. 

Aside from al-Bustáni's comments, there are certain articles in Volume II 
which indicate that the work is to be truly encyclopedic in scope. There is, for 
example, a lengthy article on Asia which discusses geography, climate, people, 
plant and animal life, and history, and includes a statistical survey of the square 
mileage and number of inhabitants of each country. The volume also contains 
well-done scientific articles on the human ear and epizoa. The former explains, 
with the use of diagrams, the functions of the various components of the organ. 
All these articles are representative of ones that follow. 

Volume III (1878) effectively demonstrates that al-Bustini’s earlier claims 
regarding the scope of his work would be fulfilled. Its articles involve a wider 
range of subjects than those of the previous two volumes. In Volume III, the 
readers of Ddirat al-Ma‘arif are introduced to the chemical process of 
combustion (ishtfal). They are also given some insight into European affairs 
through the articles on Spain and Sweden. The accounts of these countries are of 
the kind found in modern Western encyclopedias. They discuss not only 
geography, climate, and history, but also institutions, including information on 
industry, trade, military and naval forces, and monetary and governmental 
systems. Volume III contains two articles in the subject category of peoples of 
the world. One discusses the Armenians—a people long familiar to the Arabs. 
The other discusses the exotic Eskimos. Of particular interest is the article on the 
earth which represents al-Bustàni's inclination to juxtapose the old and the new. 
This article discusses both ancient views and modern scientific determinations 
concerning the earth's shape, movement, and relation to the planetary system. 

The only change to the original format of Datrat al-Ma‘arif came with 
Volume IV (1880). In an effort to upgrade the quality of his encyclopedia, al- 
Bustàni increased the number of illustrations. Additional prints were included at 


* Foreign names are transliterated into Arabic, as are terms which have no Arabic equivalent. For 
words which have equivalents in both Arabic and Western languages, Da'trat al-Ma'arif lists the 
Arabic term followed by the corresponding English and/or French. 

€ Epizoa are animals (mostly arthropods) which live in or on the bodies of other animals. 
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the end of the volume. They were numbered and referenced to the appropriate 
article by means of an index. Otherwise, al-Bustáni continued production 
according to the original design. He published the fifth volume in 1881 and the 
sixth the following year. He had completed drafting most of the seventh volume 
before he died in 1883. 

By the time of his death, al-Bustáàni had proven his ability to produce an 
Arabic reference work which was truly encyclopedic in scope. The articles of the 
volumes published during his management of the project ranged over the 
following subject categories." 


1. The world, its plants and animals, and its geographic features; 

2. Man and his anatomy; 

3. Peoples of the world: Berbers, Tartars, American Indian tribes; 

4. The continents and the countries of Asia, Europe, and America; 

5. Well-known cities, provinces, battlegrounds of both Eastern and Western 
lands; 

6. Famous men of the Eastern and Western worlds of ancient, medieval, and 
modern times: philosophers, scholars, inventors, writers, artists, warriors, rulers, 
and men of religion; 

7. Historical/institutional terms: pasha, palatinate, baal (pertaining to 
ancient Canaan and Phoenicia), bank; 

8. Arabic/ Islamic folklore: khadir (khidr), 

9. Arabic/ Islamic arts and sciences: bad, burda (famous qasida in praise of 
the Prophet, composed by al-Shaykh Muhammad al-Busiri), hadith; 

10. Modern sciences: anthropology, geology; 

11. Inventions: telegraph, telephone, thermometer; 

12. Newly-discovered/developed substances: aluminum, ether, petroleum; 

13. Chemical processes and physical properties: absorption, adhesion, specific 

gravity. 
By implementing the encyclopedia project, al-Bustáni provided the Arabic 
reading public with a current catalog, albeit a partial one, of man’s knowledge 
about his nature, his world, and his accomplishments. However, Dara: al- 
Ma‘arif was more than a compendium of facts. It was also the exponent of 
certain principles of the Enlightenment which al-Bustàni had assimilated in his 
own social philosophy—the universality of knowledge, the merit of objective 
thought, and the association of knowledge and progress. 

The first principle is'expressed in the proposition that the modern scientific 
disciplines are the accomplishment of mankind as a whole—not of any one 
cultural milieu. They are the result of the transmission of culture from one 
civilization to another. Al-Bustàni's encyclopedia implicitly conveys this idea by 
recording the legacy of the following milestones of human cultural development: 
the civilizations of the ancient Near East and Mediterranean world; classical 
Islam, which borrowed from the former and also from the civilization of the Far 
East; and the European Enlightment. 


7 In some cases, representative articles are also listed to further indicate the scope of al-Bustüni's 
work 
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The second principle is conveyed, also implicitly, through al-Bustani’s 
treatment of sensitive issues, such Darwin's theory of evolution. This theory was, 
at the time, denounced by the conservative-minded people of Syria just as it was 
by those of other countries. Nonetheless, Da rat al-Ma' arif deals with it as a 
significant contribution to man's knowledge of himself and his world. Darwin's 
work is mentioned in the article on mankind (ai-bashar), which focuses on the 
Western disciplines of ethnology and anthropology. The article does not address 
the question of man's origin. However, it does allude to the theories of Huxley 
and Darwin as contributing to the scientific explanation of differences among 
humans. The question of man's origin is left to the article on creation (khalq). 
This article compares traditional religious beliefs about creation with the latest 
evolutionary theories. It also explains that contemporary Christian scientists 
have reconciled the two by finding correlations between the latter and the 
teachings of Aquinas, Augustine, and Ambrose. The article's impartial treatment 
of all relevant viewpoints provides the reader with an objective basis for judging 
the merits of each. Al-Bustàni's encyclopedia takes a similar position concerning 
another important controversy of the time: the question of representative 
government. The article “huktma,” which describes the different forms of 
government, denies that any one form is inherently better than the others. It 
contends that each form is suited to different circumstances and that the only 
valid criterion for determining a government's merit is its ability to promote the 
general welfare. Although this criterion is not well-defined, the article clearly 
calls for a philosophic approach to the political issues of the time. 

The third principle, the association of knowledge and progress, is expressed in 
the opening lines of the Introduction to Dairat al-Ma arif. 


It is well known that knowledge is a basis for perfecting agriculture, 
industry, and trade, a mother of inventions and discoveries, a source of 
wealth and power, an origin for comfort and preservation of health, a basis 
(rukn) for regulating the conditions of society, comprehending the 
intricacies of political administration, and knowing laws, decrees, and 
regulations, a means of cultivation of the mind, soundness of judgment, 
refinement of character, improvement of customs, studying religions, 
discovering the causes, reasons, and rules of actions, controlling them, and 
so forth. 
Although al-Bustani gives this principle priority of mention, his perspective on it 
lacks depth. He does not concern himself with the underlying proposition that 
progress does not result from knowledge itself but from its practical application. 
The consequence is that technology is slighted as a subject category of al- 
Bustán?'s encyclopedia. Da irat al- Ma'árif lacks, for example, articles which deal 
specifically with new agricultural, industrial, or engineering methods. The 
disregard for such topics is a reflection of the interests and tastes of social class 
for which and by which the encyclopedia was compiled— the educated elite. 


* A controversy over acceptance of this theory led to resignations and disturbances at the Syrian 
Protestant College in the years 1882-1884. See A L. Tibawi, American Interests in Syria, 1800-1901 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1966), pp. 244-47 
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Members of this class generally did not make their livelihood in such fields as 
agriculture, manufacturing, and construction. 

Al-Bustáni designed his encyclopedia to serve the dual purpose of both 
informing and amusing its readers. Notwithstanding this fact, Da trat al- Mat arif 
is primarily a reference work and, as such, reflects many of the limitations 
common to Arabic scholarly works of the later nineteenth century. Its idiom is 
the same as that of al-Jinàn and, therefore, exhibits the same compromise of 
Arabic stylistic norms? Only three of the volumes contain indices. There is no 
citation of source material. Al-Bustàni mentions in the Introduction that the 
editorial staff borrowed from current European encyclopedias and other works.!? 
However, he does not specifically cite any of these in either the Introduction or 
the text. He likewise vaguely alludes to contributions made by contemporary 
experts but does not specifically cite them. The encyclopedia also lacks 
consistency in cross-referencing articles. Some of these shortcomings may be 
excusable, others may not. In any case, they do not seriously detract from the 
merit of al-Bustáni's accomplishment. His success in planning and implementing 
a project of such dimensions attests to both his competence and his persistence in 
the cause of enlightening the Arab people. 

There is no evidence as to how many people served on the editorial staff of 
Dairat al-M« arif at any one time. After Butrus al-Bustàni died, such people as 
Cornelius Van Dyck and Adib Ishaq encouraged Salim to continue his father's 
enterprises—particularly the encyclopedia. Their expectations were fulfilled. 
Salim contined the encyclopedia according to his father's plan. He finished the 
seventh volume, which was already near completion, and published it in 1883. 
He published the eighth volume the following year. Its quality was comparable 
to that of the preceding volumes, and Salim was appropriately complemented by 
many of his colleagues. After Salim’s premature death in 1884, his younger 
brothers Najib and Nasib and his kinsman Sulayman al-Bustani took over the 
encyclopedia project. They too adhered to the original plan. They managed to 
complete the ninth volume in 1887 but afterwards encountered difficulty in 
continuing the project. Their work was interrupted for several years, and they 


° Through his periodicals and encyclopedia al-Bustüni contributed to the development of modern 
Arabic He helped to popularize many lexical forms and meanings. He also demonstrated the 
capacity of Arabic for expressing new concepts—by way of calques (dá'trat al-ma' arif, al-hay'a al- 
yuma‘ yya), direct translations (al-huqüq al-insaniyya, rüh al-‘asr, al-kayfiyya al-siydsiyya), and 
semantic extension (quwwat al-tstimrdr—intertia, ishti‘dl—combustion, tanaffus—respiration). 
However, assimilation of ideas often entailed assimilation of entire thought patterns and their 
syntactic structures as well. The result was that much of al-Bustani's writing tended to follow English 
syntax. The following are but a few examples of this tendency. To express causative action, al- 
Bustānī uses awjaba plus verbal noun, whereas the logic of Arabic calls for the second or fourth mold 
(qalab) of the corresponding verb. In forming sentences, al-Bustáni often includes a succession of 
relative clauses, an interpolated clause, or both. Sentence forms of this type are not common to 
classical Arabic syntax. 

9 Dà'rat al-Ma'arif, 1 (1876), 4. 

H See tbid., VII (1883), 603-605 

7 Their comments, which appeared in the periodical press, are reproduced in ibid., VIII (1884), 
762-65 
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eventually moved the project to Cairo, where they published two more volumes 
in 1898 and 1900. The twelfth volume was started but never reached publication. 
The eleventh volume, the last published, ended with the article “‘Uthmaniyya 
(al-Dawla al-‘Uthmiiniyya).” 

Although Butrus al-Bustini’s original project was never completed, the 
existing volumes of the encyclopedia represent a successful adaptation of 
Western method to native needs. Al-Bustüni's endeavor is comparable to that of 
the encyclopedists of the Enlightenment. The compilation of Ddirat al-Ma arif 
was his last and most remarkable attempt to stimulate the minds of his 
countrymen in particular and of the Arabs in general. 


Palatine, Illinois JOHN W. JANDORA 


MUSLIMS IN AMERICA: A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The purpose of this bibliography! of published and unpublished material on 
Muslims in the United States is to introduce the available literature on an 
important and growing religious minority. For over a century, Muslims have 
been part of the mosaic of this country, coming to learn, to work and to settle. 
Their numbers have dramatically increased since the 1950s as more have come 
from Asia, taking advantage of the liberalization of the immigration laws during 
the Johnson administration. 

Today, there are about three million Muslims in the United States from over 
sixty countries. While an estimated five to ten percent of them are affiliated with 
one of about six hundred organized mosques/Islamic centers that have been 
established in the United States during this century, the majority are "un- 
mosqued." They vary in their understanding of the teachings of Islam, the 
strictness necessary in adherence to its rituals, and the role it should play in 
public life. 

In recent years, events in the Middle East have piqued the interest of people in 
the United States about the religion of Islam, its teachings, its revival and its 
revolutionaries. This has resulted in a special windfall for those who make a 
living out of Islam: professors, publishers, journalists, consultants and 
missionaries (both Muslim and Christian). Eager to capitalize on their 
knowledge and propagate their points of view, they have written hundreds of 
books and journal articles on the religion, its history and its worldview. A 
substantial amount of the journal and media coverage has been inflammatory in 
nature, which has led to some unfortunate incidents of retaliation against 
Muslim citizens and their institutions in the United States. Such incidents, 
ranging in scope from vandalism to physical injury, have generated little 
sustained censure by Christians and Jews in this country, a fact that is of concern 
for Muslims who fear for their own safety. 

Early studies on the Muslim community in the United States have been mainly 
descriptive in nature, focusing on specific areas. The more recent literature tends 
to be predominantly of two types: 1) that written by social scientists in an 
attempt to study acculturation, assimilation and integration of Muslims into 
American society, 2) that authored by members of the Islamic community, itself 
eager to find ways to maintain and perpetuate Islam in the United States, to 
search for their roots, to assess their problems, and to address the challenges that 
they face in America. 

In the American academic scene, courses on American religion tend to focus 
exclusively on Christianity and Judaism. The study of the religion of Islam 
seldom includes material on the manifestations of Muslim faith in this culture. 
Islam as a global religion is treated in courses on world religions, while the 


! The author wishes to express special thanks to Elizabeth A. D'Amico for editing, verifying and 
standardizing the entries and to Patricia L. Hope for typing the manuscript. 
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political, economic and cultural impact of Islam on society is dealt with in area 
studies. Although some reference to Black Muslims may appear in courses on 
Afro-American religious history and reference to Sufi groups in offerings on 
religious sects, Islam continues to be taught as a foreign rather than indigenous 
religion. 

We now have some historical evidence? to prove that Islam may have been the 
religion practiced by a substantial number of Africans brought to this country as 
slaves. Although some vestiges of the faith survived the slavery experience, the 
majority of slaves appear to have been converted to Christianity. It was left to 
the early immigrants from Syria and Lebanon who started coming to the United 
States in significant numbers by the 1880s to help to firmly establish the faith as 
an American phenomenon. Their efforts to pass their heritage and the teachings 
of Islam on to their children led to the establishment of the early institutions and 
to the preparation of Islamic material in English for educational purposes. 
Recent immigrants tend to be better educated and more committed to the 
faithful practice of Islam. They have concentrated their efforts on preparing 
literature for missionary work among Muslims and non-Muslims, for children 
and adults, for the dissemination of knowledge to seekers, and for the 
encouragement of the members of the community to stay true to the tenets of the 
faith. 

Concerned with providing instruction in the Qur'an and the basic teachings of 
Islam, parents throughout the country have started classes associated with the 
various mosques and centers. In most cases these have become regular Sunday 
Schools (or, as some prefer to call them, “Week-end” Schools) that meet from 
one to three hours a week. À few locations with large Muslim populations such 
as Chicago, Seattle and Orange County have started Islamic parochial day 
schools. And, recently, immigrants with some financial support from Saudi 
Arabia have initiated two Islamic colleges in Chicago and a center for Islamic 
research in Virginia. 

For the leadership of the Nation of Islam, education was of central importance 
from the beginning. Adherents were urged to keep their children away from 
public schools and place them in the sectarian schools where they could be 
instructed in the specific teachings of the group. By the time of his death in 1975, 
Elijah Muhammad had established a national network of “parochial” schools 
associated with the "temples," each referred to as "University of Islam." These 
were temporarily disbanded when his son and successor, Warith Deen 
Muhammad, initiated his reforms. When a few were later re-opened as "Sister 
Clara Muhammad Schools" (named after the wife of Elijah Muhammad), they 
did not generate as much popular support due to a lack of funds and leadership 
as well as the effectiveness of the efforts to integrate the African Muslim 
community into the general structure of American society. 

Some sectarian schools continue to function among the Ansaaru Allah 
community in Brooklyn and Philadelphia, while independent Muslim groups 


2 Allan D. Austin, African Muslims in. Antebellum America: A Sourcebook (New York, Garland 
Publishing, 1984). 
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also run their own Islamic schools, including those established in Brooklyn, 
Newark, and Los Angeles. 

The curriculum in all these educational ventures varies depending on the 
teachers available and the material they decide to use. While the early 
immigrants had great difficulty locating appropriate Islamic texts in English for 
their children, in recent years the publication of such material by several groups 
in the United States as well as mosques in Toronto, Canada and Leicester, 
England has provided the possibility of choice among various curricula. Topics 
generally addressed in these texts are the Qur'àn, the life of the Prophet, the 
pilars of Islam, and some information about the first few decades of Islamic 
history. Among the texts available are the following: 

1. Material developed by Muhammad Abdul Rauf, for many years the imam 
of the Islamic Center of Washington, D.C. Islamic Religious Knowledge [Books, 
I-III, published in 1966, 1967, 1968 respectively] filled a serious gap in the field 
of Islamic religious education; these volumes were used extensively in the 
mosques/centers that belonged to the Federation of Islamic Associations in the 
United States and Canada. 

2. A correspondence course developed ın 1974 (and reprinted several times 
since then) by the Muslim Student Association. It is available from their 
headquarters (Box 38, Plainfield, Indiana 46168). It provides a basic introduction 
to the faith and has proved useful in the general education of prison inmates and 
new converts.’ I 

3. The American Trust Publications! an arm of the Muslim Student 
Association, has been very active in providing educational material and 
publishing books and pamphlets on various topics. In 1972, the press issued a 
series of pamphlets on such topics as: Islam: Unique and Universal; Jesus in the 
Qur'an; Essentials of Islam; Basic Beliefs; and M.M. Siddiqui's The Message of 
Islam. 

4. The Islamic Book Series for Muslim Children was developed and 
distributed by The Council of Muslim Communities of Canada (P.O. Box 2605, 
Sta. "D", Ottowa, Ontario, Canada KIP 5W7). This materical comes in eight 
attractive illustrated books. Several mosques/centers in the United States have 
adopted it for use in their Sunday schools. 

5. Texts for the religious instruction of children have been produced by the 
Sunni group that owns: Kazi Publications, one of the larger Islamic presses in 
North America. They have published a set of three texts with teachers' guides for 
elementary, junior and senior levels. 

6. A four-part Pakistani series, Taleem-ul-Islam, written by Allama Mufti 
Muhammad Kifayatullah and translated by Mahmood Qaderi.ó This material 
provides a summary of Islamic teachings and rituals in a question and answer 


3 Topics addressed in this series include among others, the following. Unit 3 on Prayer, Unit SA on 
Pilgrimage, Unit 6 on The Prophets of Allah and Unit 9 on Quran and Hadith. 

* C/o MSA, Box 38, Plainfield, Indiana 46168 

5 The texts on The Life of the Prophet were prepared by Abid’ullah Ghazi and Tasneema K. Ghazi. 
They are available from Kazı Publications, 1647 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 60614 

$ Published in Lahore in 1967 by Sh Muhammad Ashraf The fourth reprint appeared in 1979 
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format. The words for various parts of the ritual are provided in Arabic with an 
English translation and transliteration. 

7. A curriculum has been developed by the Islamic Shia Ithna-Asheri Union 
of Toronto. The illustrated texts constitute by far the most attractive material 
available for the education of Muslim children,’ including such titles as Religious 
Teachings for Children, Books I-IV, and Quran Made Easy (providing the 
Arabic and English translation of section 30 of the Quran). Also available is 
Ebrahim Amini's text, Islamic Religious Education for Children? 

8. Additional Shi‘ite publications include): Islam: A Code of Social Life; The 
Martyr; He: His Messenger and His Message; The Awaited Savior; Woman and 
her Rights; Children's Guide to Islam; Al-Salat; Islamic Teachings; Peak of 
Eloquence; À Probe into the History of Hadith; Arabic Alphabet and Daily 
Prayer. 

9, Material prepared by Seyyid Saeed Akhtar Rizvi for the Ismaili sect living 
in East Africa.!? 

10. Islamic children's books prepared by the Islamic Foundation of Leicester, 
England. These include, among others, Islam for Children, Muslim Cross Word 
Puzzles, Love all Creatures, Muslim Nursery Rhymes, A Great Friend of 
Children, Assalamu Alaikum. These are available from: The Islamic Foundation, 
223 London Rd., Leicester, U.K., LE2 IZE. 

I1. Two series prepared by the Ahmadiyya: Lessons on Islam, Books I-IV 
(published in Rabwah, West Pakistan), and A Book of Religious Knowledge, 
Children's Series I-IV (published by Majlis Khuddam-ul-Ahmadiyya, London). 
This material is available from: The Ahmadiyya Movement in Islam, 2141 Leroy 
Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

At present, there is no centralized collection of materials on Islam in America, 
nor a national repository of documents or historical artifacts. Some oral history 
has been gathered by Alixa Naff for her study of the immigration of Arabs to the 
United States.'' However, the record of the early efforts to establish Islamic 
institutions in the United States and the struggle to perpetuate Islam in the 
second generation is being irretrievably lost with the passing of the pioneering 
generation. 


? It is published by Islamic Seminary of Pakistan, P.O. Box 5425, Karachi, Pakistan Its American 
distributer is The Islamic Seminary, 127 Liberty Road, Englewood, New Jersey 07631. 

* Available from. The Educational Council of Islamic Shia Ithna-Asheri Union of Toronto, 7340 
Bayview Avenue, Thornhill, Ontario, Canada L3T 2R7. 

° This material is published by the Islamic Seminary of New York, 50-11 Queens Blvd., Woodside, 
Queens, New York 11377. 

V Elements of Islamic Studies (Dar al Salaam: Bilal Mushim Mission of Tanzania, 1968, revised 
edition, 1976). 

H See Alxa Naff, Becoming American: The Early Arab Immigiant. Experience (Carbondale. 
Southern Illinois University Press, 1985). The Naff family donated a collection of artifacts of early 
Arab immigrants to this country to the Smithsonian where it was put on display for several months 

Tapes of extensive interviews with Muslim leaders in five mosques/Islamic centers in the United 
States from a study by Yvonne Haddad and Adair Lummis on Islamic Values m the United States 
(funded by the National Endowment for the Humanities), will be placed in a special collection. 
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Part of the growing body of literature on Muslims in America that needs to be 
acknowledged is that contained in the weekly or monthly bulletins distributed 
locally, regionally or nationally by the various mosques and Islamic centers. 
While the purpose of this material is to inform about mosque activities and 
proper times for prayer and for celebrations, it also provides news of various 
communities as well as some expounding on doctrines and issues of mutual 
concern to Muslims. Examples include: Voice of Islam (published by the Islamic 
Society of Greater Houston, 1756 Richmond Avenue, Houston, Texas 77098); 
Islamic Affairs (published by the International Islamic Society of Virginia, P.O. 
Box 5132, Falls Church, Virginia 22044); Newsletter (published by South Bay 
Islamic Association, 325 N. 3rd Street, San Jose, California 95112); News Letter 
(published by The Islamic Cultural Center of Greater Chicago, 1810 Pfingsten 
Rd., Northbrook, Illinois 60062); The Monitor (published by the Islamic Center 
of Toledo, 25877 Scheider Rd., Harrisburg, Ohio 43551); The Bulletin (published 
by the Islamic Center of Washington, D.C., 2551 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008); Newsletter (published by the Islamic Center of New 
England, 470 South Street, Quincy, Massachusetts 02169); and The Minaret 
(published by the Islamic Center of Southern California, 434 S. Vermont 
Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90020). 

Several] journals and magazines have been able to attract a national 
readership. These include: The Search (published by the Center for Arab and 
Islamic Studies, P.O. Box 543, Brattleboro, Vermont 05301); Muslim Star (voice 
of the Federation of Islamic Associations in the USA and Canada, Inc., 25351 
Five Mile Road, Redford TWP, Michigan 48239); Al-Ittihad (a quarterly) and 
Islamic Horizons (monthly), published by the Muslim Student Association (Box 
38, Plainfield, Indiana 46168); The Minaret (P.O. Box 712, New York, N.Y. 
10001). 

Other magazines include two published by the Qadianis: The Muslim Sunrise 
(published by the Ahmadiyya Movement in Islam, 637 Randolf St., Dayton, 
Ohio 45408) and Ahmadiyya Gazette (published by Fazl-i-Umar Press, Pomery 
Road, P.O. Box 338, Athens, Ohio 45701). Members of the Druze faith publish 
Our Heritage and Our World (available from P.O. Box 724866, Atlanta, Georgia 
30339). Two magazines published by the United States Office of the Muslim 
World League of Mecca, Muslim News and Majallat al-Masjid, include 
information for and about Muslims in Canada and the United States (available 
from: 300 East 44th Street, New York, New York 10017). Others include God's 
Light" (published by Bawwa Muhaiyaddeen Fellowship, 5820 Overbrook Ave., 
Philadelphia, PA 19131). 

Several] transient Muslim groups (mostly students and ex-patriots from 
various Arab countries who belong to opposition parties calling for the 
overthrow of current governments) publish magazines or occasional studies that 


12 The writings of Bawwa Muhaiyiddeen are published by his followers. Some of the titles that have 
been published include The Divine Luminous Wisdom that Dispells the Darkness Man-God, God-Man, 
Songs of God's Grace, and Truth and Light: Brief Explanations. The group also distributes tapes and 
videotapes 
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include some information on Muslims in the United States. An example is Sawt 
al- Rafidain (published by the Islamic Union of Iraqi Students, P.O. Box 473, 
Sharon, Pennsylvania 16146); ai-Nazeer (published by Syrian revolutionaries 
P.O. Box 348490, Chicago, IlInois 60634). 

Since the advent of the Islamic revolution in Iran, several groups who support 
the Khomeini regime have started publishing magazines that expound on his 
teachings. These include: Islamic Review, The Message of Islam, Husaini News, 
al-Bayan, Islamic Revolution, and Iran Voice. A Shi‘ite magazine that takes a 
totally different attitude to the world is Pyam-E-Aman (Message of Peace). It is 
available from the editor (P.O. Box 390, Bloomfield, N.J. 07003). 

Currently, the most widely distributed Muslim magazine in the United States 
is the Muslim Journal (available from: 7801 Cottage Grove, Chicago, Illinois 
60619). It was started by Elijah Muhammad as Muhammad Speaks. Following 
the reforms of 1975, it was named Bilalian News after the first Black convert to 
Islam, and later renamed The American Muslim Journal. Other Muslim groups 
in the African American community publish their own magazines. Louis 
Farrakhan of the Nation of Islam publishes Final Call, while members of the 
Islamic Party publish al-Islam. 

The material collected for this bibliography is organized in three main 
sections. The first includes general works and studies that identify and describe 
Muslims in America and their activities. Works in the second part deal 
specifically with immigrant Muslims. This section includes a substantial number 
of studies of particular communities in various American cities, often 
Sociological in nature, as well as those treating the Arab student population on 
American campuses. These scholarly studies are followed by a listing of some of 
the basic texts used by immigrant Muslims in their attempts to maintain and 
foster the faith. Also included is a list of some of the Iranian Shi'ite propagation 
literature that has been made available in English in the United States. It is 
mostly translations of the writings of some of the leaders of the Iranian 
revolution. This material has been distributed free of charge by 1) Dar al-Tabligh 
al-Islami, Qum, Iran; 2) Moslem Student Association (Persian-Speaking Group; 
P.O. Box 6322, Albany, California 94706); 3) Mustazafan Foundation of New 
York (34 West 40th St., New York, New York 10018). 

Also included is a brief select bibliography of works on the Ahmadiyya 
(Qadiyanis) and the Druze beliefs. Both groups have significant communities in 
the United States. Although there are no specific studies on their organizations, 
they have been part of the American mosaic for over half a century. 

The material in Section three is devoted to works describing indigenous? 
American Islam. Rather than attempting to illustrate the complex evolution of 
the several branches of indigenous Islam, the structure of this section parallels 
the division in the second part between scholarly texts about the community and 
its movements and basic texts written by its leaders for the initiation of the 
members into the faith. No attempt is made to distinguish between what of this 
material is considered “orthodox” or “heterodox.” 


P The term “indigenous Islam" is used by American Muslims to refer to persons from the African 
American community who have come to identify with the religion of Islam during this century. 
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A great number of these books can be purchased from bookstores that 
specialize in distributing Islamic publications. These include: 1) Crescent Imports 
and Publications, 450 South Main Street, P.O. Box 2827, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
48107; 2) Books on Islam, P.O. Box 29926, San Antonio, Texas 78229; 3) 
Islamic Book Service, 10900 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Indiana 46231; 4) 
Creative Educational Concepts, 4119 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
19104; 5) Books on Islam, Post Office Box 456, New York, New York 10023. 
Islamic presses in the United States include: 1) Mizan Press which specialized in 
Shiite material (P.O. Box 4065, Berkeley, California 94704); 2) Kazi 
Publications which publishes Sunni literature (1647 North Wells Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60614); and 3) Zahra Publications which prints Shi‘ite Sufi material 
(P.O. Box 730, Bianco, Texas 78606). 

Not included in this survey are works about Islam written by members of the 
American academic establishment who themselves are American Muslims.'^ The 
reason for this omission is that, while doubtless impacting to a significant extent 
the American Muslim community in its various manifestations, these scholars' 
writing about Islam tend to address issues Islam faces in its international or 
universal experience. This bibliography is intended to introduce only those 
works written specifically about Muslims in America or used by them as part of 
their own instructional faith material. 


I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Abed-Rabbo, Samir. "The Neglected Focus." Journal Institute of Muslim 
Minority Affairs V, 1 (1983-1984), 64-66. 

Abugiedeiri, el Tigani A. À Survey of North American Muslims. Indianapolis, IN: 
Islamic Teaching Center, 1977. 

Aijian, M.M. 'Mohammedans in the United States." The Muslim World X 
(1920), 30-35. 

Ali, Kamal. “Islamic Education in the United States: An Overview of Issues, 
Problems and Possible Approaches." American Journal of Islamic Studies I 
(1984), 127-32. 

Bogardus, Emory S. Essentials of Americanization, 3rd ed. Los Angeles: J.R. 
Miller, 1923. 

Bousquet, G.H. “Moslem Religious Influences in the United States.” The Muslim 
World XXV (1935), 40-44. 

Braden, Charles S. “Islam in America." International Review of Missions XLVIII 
(1959), 309-17. 

Darrat, Ali F. *Are Checking Accounts in American Banks Permissible Under 
Islamic Laws?" American Journal of Islamic Social Sciences II (1985), 
101-104. 

Ghayur, Arif. “Demographic Evolution of Pakistanis in America: Case Study of 
a Muslim Subgroup.” American Journal of Islamic Studies I (1984), 113-26. 


14 The most noted Muslim scholars of Islam on the American academic scene are Professors Ismail 
Farouq: of Temple University, Hossein Nasr of George Washington University and Fazlur Rahman 
of the University of Chicago. 
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Gottesman, Lois. “Islam in America: A Background Report." Prepared for 
Institute of Human Relations, The American Jewish Committee, 1979. 

Graves, T. The Muslim in American Stories. [Printed in separate pamphlets by the 
U.S.LA.], 1959. 

Haddad, Safia. “The Woman's Role in Socialization of Syrian-Americans in 
Chicago." In The Arab Americans: Studies in Assimilation, Elaine C. 
Hagopian and Ann Paden, eds. Wilmette, IL: Medina University Press 
International, 1969, pp. 84-101. 

Haddad, Yvonne Yazbeck. “The Impact of the Islamic Revolution in Iran on the 
Syrian Muslims of Montreal." In The Muslim Community in North America, 
Earle Waugh et al., eds. Edmonton: University of Alberta Press, 1983. 


“Islam in America: A Growing Religious Movement.” The Muslim World 

League Journal 1X, 9 (1984). 

"Islam in Canada." The Canadian Encyclopedia. Edmonton: University of 

Alberta Press, 1985. 

“Islamic Institutions in America: Adaptations and Reform." In Arabs in 

the New World: Studies on Arab American Communities, Sameer Abraham 

and Nabeel Abraham, eds. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1983. 

Reprinted in Taking Root, Bearing Fruit: The Arab American Experience, ed. 

James Zoghby. Washington, D.C.: A.D.C., 1984. 

“The Muslim Experience ın the United States." The Link XXII, 4 (1979), 

1-12. 

"Muslims in America." In Islam: The Religious and Political Life of a 

Community, Marjorie Kelly, ed. New York: Praeger Press, 1984. 

“Muslims in Canada: A Preliminary Study." In Religion and Ethnicity, 
Harold Coward and Leslie Kawamura, eds. Waterloo: Wilfred Laurier 
University Press, 1978, pp. 71-100. 

Hamdani, D.H. “Muslims and Christian Life in Canada." Journal Institute of 
Muslim Minority Affairs I, 1 (1979). 

Muslims in Canada: A Century of Settlement 1871-1976. Ottawa: Council 

of Muslim Communities of Canada, 1978. 

“Muslims in the Canadian Mosaic." Journal Institute of Muslim Minority 
Affairs V, 1 (1983-1984), 7-16. 

Hoffert, Andrew T. “The Moslem Movement in America." The Muslim World 
XX (1930), 309-10. 

Holmes, Mary Caroline. “Islam in America." The Muslim World XVI (1926), 
262-66. 

Irving, Thomas B. “The Islamic Heritage in the Americas." Our Effort V, 7-8 
(1976). 

— ——. The Quran: The First American Version. Translation and Commentary 
by T.B. Irving (Al Hajj Ta‘lim *Ali). Brattleboro, VT: Amana Books, 1985. 

Irving, Thomas Ballatine; Ahmad, Khurshid; and Ahsan, Muhammad Manazir. 
The Quran: Basic Teachings (an anthology of selected passages from the 
Quran, translated into contemporary English with an introduction to the 
Message of the Qur'an). Leicester: Islamic Foundation. 

“Islam in the United States." The Muslim World [Notes of the Quarter] XL VITI 
(1958), 79-80. 
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Kettani, Ali M. A-Muslimun fi Euroba wa Amrika, II. Dar Idris, Iraq, 1976. 

Lovell, Emily Kalled. “A Survey of the Arab-Muslims in the United States and 
Canada.” The Muslim World LXIII (1973), 139-54. 

Makdisi, Nadim. “The Moslems in America." The Christian Century LXXVI, 
(1959), 969-71. 

— —— “The Muslims of America.” The Islamic Review [England]. (June, 1955), 
28-32. 

Muhammad, Akbar. "Muslims in the United States An Overview of 
Organizations, Doctrines and Problems." In The Islamic Impact, Yvonne 
Haddad, Byron Haines and Ellison Findly, eds. Syracuse: Syracuse 
University Press, 1984, pp. 195-218. 

“Some Factors Which Promote and Restrict Islamization in America.” 
American Journal of Islamic Studies I, 2 (1984), 41-50. 

"Muslim Students in the United States." The Muslim World [Notes of the 
Quarter] LII (1962), 263-64. 

Nyang, Sulayman S. “Islam in the United States of America: A Review of the 
Sources." The Search: Journal for Arab and Islamic Studies ï (1980), 164-82. 

Nyang, Sulayman S. and Ahmad, Mumtaz. “The Muslim Intellectual Emigre in 
the United States." Islamic Culture LIX (1985), 277-90. 

Nyang, Sulayman S. and Cummings, Robert. “Islam in the United States of 
America." A report submitted to the King Faisal Foundation, Riyadh, Saudi 
Arabia, 1983. 

Simsar, Mehmed A. "Muslims in the United States." Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, II, Lefferts A. Loetscher, ed. Grand 
Rapids, ME: Baker Book House, 1955. 

Speight, Marston. "Christian-Muslim Dialogue in the United States of 
America.” Islamochristiana, VII (1981), 201-10. 

Thomas, Katrina and Tracy, William. “America as Alma Mater." AramcoWorld 
XXX, 3 (1979). 

Tunison, Emory H. “Mohammad Webb, First American Muslim." The Arab 
World I, 3 (1945), 13-18. 

Waugh, Earle H. “The Imam in the New World: Models and Modifications." In 
Transitions and Transformations in the History of Religions, Frank E. 
Reynolds and Theodore M. Ludwig, eds. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1980, pp. 
124-49. 

Waugh, Earle; Abu Laban, Baha; and Qureishi, Regula. The Muslim Community 
in North America. Edmonton: University of Alberta Press, 1983. 


Il. IMMIGRANT ISLAM 





A. Studies of Immigrant Communities 


Abraham, Nabeel. Arabic Speaking Communities of Southeastern Dearborn: A 

General Overview." University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1975. Mimeograph. 
Arabs in America: An overview. The Arab World and Arab Americans: 
Understanding a Neglected Minority. Sameer Y. Abraham and Nabeel 
Abraham, eds. Detroit: Wayne State University, Center for Urban Studies, 
1981. 
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— ——. "Detroit's Yemeni Workers." MERIP Reports LVII (1977), 3-9. 

— —— “National and Local Politics: A Study of Political Conflict in the Yemeni 
Immigrant Community of Detroit, Michigan." Ph.D. dissertation, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1978. 

* Rejoinder to Detroit's Yemeni Works." MERIP Reports LX (1977). 

“The Yemeni Immigrant Community of Detroit: Background Emigration 
and Community Life." In Arabs in the New World: Studies on Arab-American 
Communities, Sameer Y. Abraham and Nabeel Abraham, eds. Detroit: 
Wayne State University, Center for Urban Studies, 1983. 

Abraham, Sameer Y. "Detroit's Arab-American Community: A survey of 
Diversity and Commonality." In Arabs in the New World: Studies on Arab- 
American Communities. Sameer Y. Abraham and Nabeel Abraham, eds. 
Detroit: Wayne State University, Center for Urban Studies, 1983. 

“A Survey of the Arab-American Community in Metropolitan Detroit." 
In The Arab World and Arab Americans: Understanding a Neglected Minority, 
Sameer Y. Abraham and Nabeel Abraham, eds. Detroit: Wayne State 
University, Center for Urban Studies, 1981. 

Abraham, Sameer Y. and Abraham, Nabeel, eds. The Arab World and Arab- 
Americans: Understanding a Neglected Minority. Detroit: Wayne State 
University, Center for Urban Studies, 1981. 

Arabs in the New World: Studies on Arab-American Communities. Detroit: 
Wayne State University, Center for Urban Studies, 1983. 

Abraham, Sameer; Abraham, Nabeel; and Aswad, Barbara. “The Southend: An 
Arab Muslim Working-Class Community.” In Arabs in the New World: 
Studies on Arab-American Communities, Sameer Y. Abraham and Nabeel 
Abraham, eds. Detroit: Wayne State University, Center for Urban Studies, 
1983. 

Abu-Laban, Baha. “The Adolescent Peer Group in Cross Cultural Perspective.” 
Canadian Review of Sociology and Anthropology VII (1970). 

"The Arab Canadian Community." In Arab Americans: Studies in 

Assimilation. E. Hagopian, and Ann Paden, eds. Wilmette, IL: Medina 

University Press International, 1969, pp. 18-36. 

“The Arab Community in the Canadian Mosaic." Rikka III (1976), 
30-31. 

— —— "Canadian Muslims: The Need for a New Survival Strategy." Journal 
Institute of Muslim Minority Affairs II, 2/111, 1 (1980-1981). 

— ——. “Middle East Groups." Ottawa: Department of the Secretary of State, 
1973. 

An Olive Branch on the Family Tree: The Arabs in Canada. Toronto: 
McClelland & Stewart, 1980. 

Abu-Laban, Baha and Zeadey, Faith T., eds. Arabs in America: Myths and 
Realities, Wilmette, IL: Medina University Press International, 1975. 

Abu-Laban, Sharon Mclrvin. “Stereotypes of Middle East People: An Analysis 
of Church School Curricula." In Arabs in America: Myth and Realities. Baha 
Abu Laban and Faith T. Zeadey, eds. Wilmette, IL: Medina University Press 
International, 1975, pp. 149-69. 
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Ahmed, Ismael, “Organizing an Arab Workers Caucus. MERIP Reports XXXIV 
(1975), 17-22. 

Alyahya, Khaled Ahmad M. “Constructing a Comprehensive Orientation 
Program for Saudi Arabian Students in the United States." Thesis, 
University of Pittsburgh, 1981. 

Amiji, H. “The Asian Communities." In Islam in Africa, J. Kritzcek, ed. New 
York: Van Nostrand & Reinhold, 1969. 

Ansara, James M. “The Immigration and Settlement of the Syrians.” A.B. 
thesis, Harvard University, 1931. 

Ansari, Abdoulmaboud. “A Community in Process: The First Generation of 
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International Review of Modern Sociology VII (1977), 85-101. 

Aoki, T. et al. Canadian Ethnicity: The Politics of Meaning. Vancouver: Center 
for the Study of Curriculum and Instruction, University of British Columbia, 
1978. ' 

Aossey, William Yahya. “The First Mosque in America.” Journal Institute of 
Muslim Minority Affairs V, 1 (1983-1984), 60—63. 
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el Araby, Kadri M. and Arafat, Ibtihaj S. “The Arab-Egyptian Muslim 
Community in New Jersey.” In The New Jersey Ethnic Experience, Barbara 
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Askari, Hossein G. and Cummings, J.T. “The Middle East and the United 
States: A Problem of Brain Drain.” International Journal of Middle East 
Studies VIII (1977), 65890. 
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Carolina State University, 1974. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Muhammad and the Christian: A Question of Response. By Kenneth Cragg. London. Darton, 
Longman and Todd, and Maryknoll, New York. Orbis Books, 1984. xii plus 180 pp Chart of 
Reading. Glossary. Index. Qur'anic passages cited. $8 95, paper. 


Kenneth Cragg's book, as might be expected from so eminent a scholar in the field of Muslim- 
Christian relations, 1s a serious and sustained attempt to grapple with the Muslim understanding of 
Muhammad from a Christian perspective In its willingness to address divisive issues, the work 
escapes the charge which may be laid against a fair number of publications in this field, that is, that 
of trading on “mere sentiment and vacuous good-will" (p 121). After a first chapter in which the 
author sets forth his agenda, the book proceeds through four chapters which discuss Muhammad as 
known from the Qur'àn, hadith, sira, and twentieth-century Muslim biographies as well as noting the 
insights which may be gathered from the long tradition of personal devotion to the Prophet Within 
this complex of perspectives, however, the author's attention is most fully engaged by Muhammad as 
the militant statesman. Repeatly Bishop Cragg returns to the issue of the activist Prophet, lamenting 
the associated reality that "force has been so uncomplicatedly enshrined in the very canons of Islam 
via the pattern of the Sirah" (p. 51) In the concluding two chapters, which initiate the "response" 
promised by the title, the matter 1s adjudicated in broad theological terms Acknowledging that the 
“question of Muhammad" must ultimately be decided as a corollary to the “question of God,” the 
author asks whether the Islamic conception of God is adequate or whether "there [must] be 
dimensions to divine sovereignty greater than those of ‘education’ and 'command"" (p 126). 
Responding in the affirmative then compels Bishop Cragg to maintain "a Christian disquiet about 
Islamic power assurance, taught by the contrast of the Gospel’s patterns" (p 150) 

While there is no doubt about the sincerity and solid grounding of the author's effort, the book 1s 
marred on several levels. Its style, while occasionally lyrical, is more often dense or convoluted. 
Again, the work's discernible order and sequence is interrupted by the insertion of two chapters (six 
and seven) which provide what is essentially mere background information (For the reader who is 
new to the subject, Charles Adams's article in Logos Islamikos [Toronto, 1984] would provide a 
better orientation ) Finally, less than careful editing may be noted in such instances as the suggestion 
of 590 (p. 18) for the Prophet's birth date and the reference to Muhammad *Abduh as "writing in 
Tafsir al-Manár," a work which was chiefly wntten by Rashid Rida, based on ‘Abduh’s teachings 
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Orientations pour un dialogue entre Chretiens et Musulmans. By Maunce Borrmans, for the 
Secretariat Pour les Non-Chretiens Nouvelle edition entierement revue et corrigee. Paris. Les 
Editions du Cerf, 1981 


In 1969 the Secretariat for Non-Christian Religions of the Roman Catholic Church published 
Guidelines for a Dialogue Between Muslims and Christians (Rome Edizioni Ancora) This small 
volume, whose author was not indicated, broke new ground tn the field of Christian-Muslim 
relations. Since then there has been a modest ferment of exchanges between members of the two 
religious communities, which indicates that a new era of relationships has begun. The situation of 
such exchanges in the eighties 1s both promising and fraught with difficulties of increasing intensity 
It ıs fitting that a new edition of the book should appear in order to reflect ten years of thinking 
about and practice of Muslim-Christian dialogue The author is a priest of the Society of 
Missionaries of Africa (better known as the White Fathers), a scholar of the Arabic language and of 
Islamic law and spirituality. His work was thoroughly examined before publication by a number of 
priest-scholars and by a Muslim professor in Tunis 

The plan of the new edition is almost identical to that of the old, although the text has been 
rewritten. Placing the six chapters in the first beside the identical number of chapters in the second 
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enables one to see certain changes 1n emphasis and approach which Maurice Borrmans has brought 
to the subject. The 1969 edition opened with a discussion of "The Attitude of a Christian Taking Part 
in Dialogue," whereas the new book deals initially with "The Partners in Dialogue," describing the 
great divisions of Chnstendom, albeit briefly, and the various groupings of Muslims. This chapter ts 
an improvement over the older edition in that it puts the two religious communities immediately 
alongside each other. However, the paralle! description is incomplete, because, after citing the 
historical and structural divisions 1n the two religions, the author singles out the Muslims for a 
typological analysis of their cultural, intellectual and religious orientations in the present time, 
without doing the same for the Christians. The older Guidelines also contains a typological study, 
reserved for a later chapter. 

The subject matter of Chapter I], "The Places and the Ways of Dialogue," concerns first the varied 
possibilities of the “dialogue of life at all of its levels and with all of its constituent parts" (p. 37), and 
then the Christians’ attitude toward the faith of others (Chap I in the 1969 book). The latter 
discussion consists of a concise commentary on texts from the Second Vatican Council having to do 
with a new Christian openness to other religions, This last was missing from the 1969 volume 

Both books have a chapter on the "Values of Islam," which is in reality a short compendium of 
Muslim beliefs. Borrmans arranges his material with originality. The values he identifies are: 1) 
Submission to God; 2) Meditation of a Book; 3) Imitation of a Prophetic Model (with discussions of 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus and Muhammad); 4) Solidarity of a Community of Believers, 5) Attestation 
of the Transcendence of God, 6) Sincere Adoration by means of a Sober Cult; 7) Obedience and 
Faithfulness to the Prescriptions of the Law; 8) Ascetical and Mystical Fervor. 

Next are taken up the ancient points of controversy between Christians and Muslims. The 
prejudices of Christians are exposed and the complaints of Muslims regarding Christians and their 
doctrines are explained. In addition Borrmans outlines other thorny issues in interreligious 
relationships, such as dietary restrictions, mixed marriages, mission and the treatment of religious 
minorities. 

Chapter V in each edition deals with a number of practical suggestions on ways in which Muslims 
and Christians can collaborate in building a hfe together. Borrmans integrates his thoughts here 
around the theme of human dignity and recommends mutual service to promote that value at all 
levels of society. 

Whereas in 1969 the Guidelines closed with a chapter attempting to clarify for Christians some of 
the differences that exist between their view of spiritual life and the Muslim view, Borrmans departs 
from that pattern completely in his closing chapter Instead he writes movingly about the ways in 
which Muslims and Christians can come together religiously, given, on the one hand, their common 
Abrahamic heritage, and, on the other hand, the mutual goodwill necessary to overcome many 
obstacles In spite of 1nsurmountable theological differences between Islam and Christianity, believers 
in the two faiths can go far, as the author outlines, in a mutual effort to: 1) exalt the "ineffable 
greatness" of God; 2) listen to and obey the Word of God; 3) meditate on the role and witness of 
prophets; 4) assume the burden and the challenge of the communal expression of faith; 5) explore the 
secrets of prayers; 6) emulate the great exemplars of faith. 

As translations into other languages of this book appear, its information and directives will no 
doubt serve to nounsh multitudes of Christians whose lives are or will be intertwined with those of 
Muslims. Some of the best Roman Catholic thinking on interreligious relationships is found in its 
pages. 

As an appendix to the text the author includes an annotated list of organized gatherings for 
Christian-Muslim dialogue which have taken place in the last fifteen years. There is also a basic 
bibliography of works 1n French. 


Hartford, Connecticut R. MARSTON SPEIGHT 


Recherches sur la pensee chretienne et l'Islam dans les temps modernes et a l'epoque contemporaine. By 
Youakim Moubarac. Section des Etudes Historiques XXII. Beyrouth. Publications de 
l'Université Libanaise, 1977. xxvi plus 611 pp Bibliography, two indices. n p. 
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The modern and contemporary thought of Christians regarding Islam which author Moubarac 
presents in this French doctoral dissertation 1s largely of French expression. A few examples of 
German and British thinkers are given, as well as some important figures from Spain, Italy and the 
Middle East. For his thesis "de 3me cycle," the Maronite professor wrote in 1969 “Introduction à la 
connaissance medievale de l'Islam dans le Christianisme." That work was not published, but it is 
summarized in the Introduction to the dissertation here presented, which is its sequel. The "modern 
times" mentioned in the title begin with the Protestant Reformation. 

The book is largely a collection of sketches treating the thought of a variety of Christians who had 
or have something to do with the world of Islam. From nine to forty-six pages each are devoted to 
the following persons: Guillaume Postel (d. 1581), Jeróme Xavier (d. 1617), Richard Simon (d. 1712), 
C F. Voiney (d. 1820), François Bourgade (d. 1866), Charles-Forster (fl. 1830), John Henry Newman 
(d. 1890), Henri Lammens (d 1937) and Don Miguel Asin y Palacios (d. 1944). Besides these the 
author comments briefly upon a large number of other people One of his principal sources, 
especially for the section on contemporary Protestant thought, is the doctoral dissertation, in Dutch, 
by Willem A. Bijlefeld, one of the editors of this Journal. The initials, A.J., on page 431, should be 
corrected to W.A. 

Conspicuous for its absence is the figure of Louis Massignon (d. 1962), omitted because the author 
hopes to consecrate a major work to that towering personality. 

Moubarac emphasizes individuals more than institutions and movements, so his book is in no 
sense a history of Christian-Muslim relations. His choice of representative thinkers allows one to 
appreciate something of the scope of Christian opinion on Islam, but the treatment does not help one 
to see this in relation to the political and economic realities of the respective eras. This latter fact 
limits the usefulness of the book. 

As for the contemporary period, the author allows himself to share with his readers a number of 
piquant details about interpersonal relations within the Roman Catholic Church, as opinions cross 
and institutional interests conflict. Although this makes for fascinating reading it 1s of doubtful 
appropriateness in a thesis, 

An overall impression of the range of Christian opinion on Islam described by Moubarac is that 
men of the Church almost never consider the other faith except in terms of the Christian tradition or 
that of Judaism. One of the abiding difficulties in Christian-Muslim relations 1s the incapacity of 
those in the one religion to accept those in the other for what they claim to be, that 1s, to respect the 
integrity and uniqueness of the other. Youakim Moubarac points in the right direction when he 
writes, in his concluding chapter: 


in our view Islam was not born of a Jewish influx, no more than of a Chnstian one, but 
having found its source in a kind of affinity ("connaturalite") between the Arab Prophet and 
Abraham, leading to an identification with his monotheistic message, all anterior to any 
conflict, any subsequent repercussion reflected in the Qur'an can have .. major importance 
without, however, being able to bend the original and singular line (pp 548-49) 


Hartford, Connecticut R. MARSTON SPEIGHT 


Inner Dimensions of Islamic Worship. By al-Ghaz4li. Translated from /hy@ by Muhtar Holland. 
Leicester, U.K.. The Islamic Foundation, 1983. 142 pp. £ 7.50, hardcover; £2 50, paper. 


Holland renders selected passages from the first volume of the /hyd into smooth and accurate 
English. In places the translation is literal and complete, in others it is more paraphrastic; but in all 
the places I checked, the translation was accurate and read smoothly. In focusing on the inner 
dimensions of the Five Pillars, the Night Vigil, invoking blessings on the Prophet and the merit of 
seeking forgiveness, Holland provides us with helpful material on an aspect of worship which is 
usually omitted in general introductions to Islam. 

One feature which catches the attention of the non-Muslim reader is the emphasis upon the merit 
one acquires through the pious observance of Islam's ritual duties. 
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While Holland gives a helpful index to the sources of the Traditions cited by al-GhazAli and 
provides references for his Qur'anic quotes, it would have been helpful if he had also indicated the 
locations in the standard edition of the Jhyd of the passages he selected for translation. 


Asbury Theological Seminary A.H. MATHIAS ZAHNISER 
Wilmore, Kentucky 


The Multiple States of Being. By Rene Guenon. Trans from the French (Les États multiples de 
letre) by Joscelyn Godwin. Burdett, New York: Larson Publications, 1984. 140 pp $9.95, 
paper. 


The author of this book, Rene Guenon, was easily the most important person in the modern West 
to expound the traditional doctrines in the first half of the twentieth century. This little book, which 
deals with the metaphysical and individual states of being, and even with what 18 beyond being, 1s 
extremely rich and of great importance among his many works. With eighteen chapters treating 
possibilities and compossibilites, being and non-being, knowledge and consciousness, necessity and 
contingence, the spiritual question of realization, and still other questions, the book confronts us 
with the heavy but rewarding task of penetrating directly into the basic metaphysical theses posed by 
Guenon's works on the underlying doctrines of the East and the West Finely translated in its entirety 
into English for the first time by Joscelyn Godwin, it should now reach a much greater audience than 
its French counterpart. Already a little classic in French, it restates some of the basic theses of the 
perennial philosophy in a language that Guenon wielded with great clarity and force. 


Indiana University VICTOR DANNER 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Mikhail Naimy: Some Aspects of His Thought as Revealed in His Writings. By Hussein Dabbagh 
[Occasional Papers Senes 19. Durham Centre for Middle Eastern and Islamic Studies, 
University of Durham, 1983. 166 pp. £4.00, paperback. 


After a short biography based mainly on Naimy's autobiography Sab un, Hussein Dabbagh studies 
the thought of this Lebanese man of letters born in 1889 and still going strong Deeply influenced by 
Christ, Buddha, and Laotse as well as writers like Tolstoy, al-Ma'arri and the Arab Sufi poets, 
Naimy's thought gleaned from his poems, essays and fiction is shown to be occupied with the belief 
in a Cosmic Order in which God and Man are one with the universe. Anything that obstructs this 
oneness like modern materialist civilization or man's own lowly desires makes for unhappiness and 
lack of peace within and without Man's end must be to understand this Order and surrender to it 
with love for everybody and everything. 


Institute of Islamic Studies ISSA J. BOULLATA 
McGill University, Montreal 


Muslim Women and Higher Education: a case for separate institutions and a work plan for women's 
university. By Anis Ahmad and Muslim Sajjad. Islamabad. Institute of Policy Studies, 1982. 107 
pp $5.00, paperback, $6 50, hardbound. 


The authors set out to examine a controversial topic, which is increasing in importance throughout 
the Islamic world, and conclude that for Pakistan the only future for women's education is the 
provision of all-women universities These, they think, would enable women to bypass male- 
dominated institutions and take their place 1n a society where women and their work would be 
accorded their nghtful status, 
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A sizeable proportion of space is devoted to pointing out defects in other economic and 
educational systems: the kibbutz, the "West' and China, where women have returned to "traditional 
roles despite initial equality of opportunity The next section considers women in Islam, where their 
place is seen as equal though separate. The authors consider that Islamic values have not been 
properly implemented, since all too many Muslims secretly prefer Western values, thus rejecting 
Islamic ideals Women need a ^work atmosphere congenial to their personality" (p. 57), and a major 
obstacle to their progress 1s the "presence of a hostile, uncooperative and oppressive co-educational 
system” (p. 58) However, no convincing argument is given for the assumption that while women 
cannot receive fair treatment in competition with men, they will automatically do so when this 
competition is removed. 

The "Work Plan for Women's Universities" offers few details of how such a scheme would be 
implemented. The last short section, "Future Prospects" (p 99), sees these women's uruversities 
becoming "centres of excellence," exerting an influence on national life, and further as "pioneers for 
the whole Muslim world." 

An outside observer would seck answers for questions not even raised; much is made of the place 
of women, their importance, even their economic value. But what would be the long-term effects of 
prolonging women's separate education, and what would be the prospects for women so educated 
who might wish to compete in an outside world? Is the plan really intended to keep them more 
separate than they are now? 

The Institute, described as an independent body, might have tackled the problem more thoroughly 
and suggested more positive measures. The authors claim that higher education for women is a 
“noble gain and never an economic waste even when they end up in household responsibilities" (p. 8) 
But elsewhere, the thought of ‘waste’ might not occur. Nor 1s the principle of separate development in 
education universally recognized as the ideal. It seems unfortunate that the Institute of Policy Studies 
can come up with no more positive and forward-looking ideas for women's education. 

The number of misprints is irritating, as 1s the casual use or omission of definite and indefinite 
articles; Arabic transliterations from the Qur’n are excessively inconsistent 


Oriental Institute PENELOPE JOHNSTONE 
Oxford, England 


We Shall Return: Women of Palestine. By Ingela Bendt and James Downing. London: Zed Press and 
Westport, Connecticut: Lawrence Hill & Co , 1982, 129 pp. n p. 


This bref work 1s a sympathetic account of Palestinian women who lived in refugee camps in 
South Lebanon, before the Israeli invasion in 1982. It is a general description of women's lives in the 
camps, a description which may already have become of historical interest. It is also a poignant 
reminder of the broken lives led by millions of Palestinian refugee women since the 1948 war and the 
establishment of the state of Israel. Considering the number of years many Palestinians have lived as 
refugees, very few such human focussed materials are available in English. The United Nations prints 
a regular leaflet, and generally attempts to keep the record straight. But accounts such as this one, by 
two Swedish journalists, are few. 

Ingela Bendt and James Downing spent five months 1n and around the refugee camps 1n South 
Lebanon. Although they discuss briefly the general situation in many camps, most of the book is 
concerned with. Rashádiyya where they spent the largest portion of their time. They talked with 
residents, young and old, male and female, but their focus in the book is on women and therr lives, 
women's perceptions of the world, of the camp, of their responsibilities, their fears for the future, and 
their views of the outside world. 

Social scientists who expect indepth analysis, household censuses, or village surveys will be 
disappointed “We Shall Return" is not intended for social scientists, but rather for a general public 
which knows little of the history, present situation or culture of the Palestinians. 

Those of us searching for English materials on everyday life in the refugee camps might have 
hoped for more detailed information from the volume: for instance, statistics about numbers of 
children attending school, a fuller account of the activities of the Women's Union; the way in which 
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the People's Committee operated in the overall organization of the camp; military-civilian relations. 
All these kinds of information would have been helpful in forming a clearer picture of the social 
organization not only of Rasbàdiyya, but of all the camps, and the ways in which women 
participated in that organization. 

Still, the book must be read in the spirit in which it was intended—as a people-to-people account 
of the lives of a few Palestinian women coping with and trying to improve their situations and those 
of their families, while living under constant threat of attack, and hence, under constant stress. In all 
of the terrifying violence that has engulfed South Lebanon since this book was written, what has 
happened to the women of Rashádiyya and the other Palestiman refugee camps? We do not know. 
But this brief account is valuable as a pre-invasion glimpse of their daily lives. The black and white 
photographs by the authors are striking and add much to the appeal of the book 


University of Texas at Austin ELIZABETH FERNEA 
Austin, Texas 


Bargaining for Reality: The Construction of Social Relations in a Muslim Community. By Lawrence 
Rosen Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1984 xit pus 210 pp. References 
Index. $20 00, cloth, $8.95, paper. 


Based on twenty-seven months of anthropological research in Sefrou, Morocco, in the 1960s and 
1978, this book will primarily interest specialists in semantics, social philosophy, law, and ethics, 
these subjects being largely abstracted from everyday life in the city 

The argument 1s erudite and sophisticated, but increasingly repetitious as it proceeds. The gist 18 
that the Sefrawis "create their social reality by constantly bargaining over and through the terms that 
compose it” (p. 1x). All relationships are contractual and must continually be negotiated, one 
concomitant being that social boundaries and identities are not fixed, but malleable. 

Readers will be intngued by Rosen's many deep insights into surface behavior, but they need also 
to be aware that key concepts like negotiation and manipulation of identities in a perllous world, and 
kinship as idiom rather than "structure," have already been perceived by other Middle East 
anthropologists whose work Rosen generally ignores 


University of North Carolina JOHN GULICK 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


The Islamic Conception of Justice. By Majid Khaddun Foreword by R K Ramazan: Baltimore. The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1984. xvi plus 256 pp. $25.00. 


The most interesting part of this book ıs the second half, with chapters on Legal Justice, Justice 
among Nations, Social Justice and Changes in the Conception of Justice under Modern Conditions. 
The chapter on legal justice expounds the Islamic system with respect to both substantive law and the 
accompanying procedural forms. It also calls attention to shortcomings in both areas, and in 
particular gives several examples of the Aiyal, legal fictions or devices, used to get around-certain 
laws The chapters on international] and social justice spend less time on actual practice than on 
describing the views of theorists such as Ibn Khaldün Even in the chapter on modern changes the 
theorists are prominent, though practice is not wholly neglected. It is strange, however, that after an 
account of the discussions about the unlawfulness of usury or interest nothing 15 said about recent 
experiments in setting up an Islamic usury-free banking system The same preference for theory over 
practice is seen in the brief appendix on “Human Rights in Islam." It is noted that most of the chief 
nghts 1n the Universal Declaration of Human Rights were traditionally maintained in Islam, and 
others have been accepted by Muslim states since independence. There is no mention, however, of 
actual discussions which have taken place, of the provisional text of a Declaration of Human Rights 
presented to a summit of the Organization of the Islamic Conference in 1981, and of the unofficial 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights in Islam promulgated by the Islam Council of Europe, also 
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in 1981. It is somewhat unfair, however, to call attention to these omissions, since within the limits he 
has set himself the author has provided much useful information in a readable form. 

To the present reviewer the first half of the book is less satisfactory. It speaks of political, 
theological, philosophical and ethical justice without saying how these different aspects of justice are 
related to one another. Possibly they mean the defence of the conception of justice by writers whose 
chief concern was politics, theology, philosophy or ethics. Once again the center of interest 1s in the 
theorists, but how what they said about justice was related to the general development of Islamic 
thought does not stand out clearly. The chief value of this part of the book is that it brings together 
the most important of the many things Muslims have said in discussing justice. Perhaps the fairest 
characterization of the book as a whole would be to say that it is not about Islamic justice 
substantively, but about the theorizings of Muslims about justice, and that for this it gives a useful 
conspectus 


University of Edinburgh W MONTGOMERY WATT 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Islam in the Political Process. Edited by James P. Piscatori. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1983. ix plus 240 pp. Index. $37 50, hardback, $14.95, paper. 


Often compilations of conference papers make rather disorganized and disjointed books This 
volume of twelve essays 1s an exception. The discussion of Islam in twelve countries 1s uniformly of 
high quality, contains valuable and original insights, and maintains consistency in evaluation of 
Islam as a political phenomenon. The eleven countnes include Egypt, Sudan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Iraq, Algeria, Senegal, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan and Indonesia. 

While maintaining a consistent approach in their respective analyses, the authors, from diverse 
academic and ethnic backgrounds (pohtical science, history, sociology, oriental studies; Muslims and 
non-Muslims), have their distinctive literary styles Fouad Ajami, wnting about Egypt ("In the 
Pharaoh's Shadow Religion and Authority in Egypt") presents the thesis that an inquiry into 
religion in that country has to be an inquiry into the nature of Egyptian authority, through 
examining two books and two sets of court proceedings. One book is a compilation of Fatwas on 
Communism by an Azhar sheikh; the other, leftist politician Kháhd Muhyf al-Din's, Religion and 
Socialism The trials are those of Muslim Brotherhood leader Sayyid Qutb, and Ahmad Shuki 
Mustafa, founder of al-Takfir wa'l-Hijra 

Several other authors analyze present trends in the context of history in their respective countries 
Thus David Taylor writing about Islamization in Pakistan, and Ruth McVey on Islam in Indonesian 
politics, trace developments back to the British and Dutch colonial eras. In several of these essays we 
see the importance of Sufism throughout the Islamic world from North Africa to Indonesia Albert 
Hourani, in his summing up, observes that Sufi orders (farigas) will probably play a much less 
significant political role in the future than in the past as modern institutions like political parties 
displace the fariqas’ intermediary functions. He observes that in virtually all countries discussed there 
has been Islamic revival, "this may be an illusion" what has happened is not so much that sentiments 
and beliefs have changed, but that the scope of political discourse has widened" (p. 226). There are 
many new actors (young professionals, the military, mass media) who feel the need "to give meaning 
and direction to the process of rapid irreversable change in which we are all involved" (p 226). Asa 
result of these changes, "a more explicitly Islamic element has come into the political discourse even 
of what may seem to be the most radically secularizing of regimes . . ." (p. 228). 

I regard this book as an excellent companion piece to V.S Naipaul's Among the Believers. An 
Islamic Journey (Vintage Books, 1982), a collection of vignettes and impressions of Islam in Iran, 
Pakistan, Indonesia and Malaysia. Naipaul presents what a Westerner may see and feel of Islam on 
its surface; the Piscatori volume explains and analyzes in depth much that disturbed Naipaul or 
could confuse most Westerners. 


State University of New York DON PERETZ 
Binghamton, New York 
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Religion and Politics [Politica] Anthropology, Vol. 3]. Edited by Myron J Aronoff. New Brunswick, 
NJ. Transaction Books, 1984. 131 pp. Index. $24 95. 


Containing six essays on different aspects of the general theme of the lack of distinction between 
the realms of religion and politics, this volume explores the role of traditional religious values, 
symbols and leaders in dealing with contemporary socio-political realities The essays analyze, with 
clarity and in a manner that will be useful for all students of Middle East affairs, the ways in which 
religious traditions help shape both political reality and our understanding of that reality, and are 
used for political as well as religious goals. 

Irving Louis Horowitz explains why the dualistic approach to the study of religion and politics has 
been questioned, and argues both that the separation of science from religion is not true in most 
countries and that a focus on culture of communities would help to understand them. Wilson Carey 
McWilliams illustrated the importance of the Bible as an alternative to "the liberal tradition" 1n 
American political thought and life, indicating the various writers and leaders from the Founders of 
the Republic to James Baldwin who have involved religion or explicitly appealed to the Bible for 
political or social ends. 

Charles Liebman and Eliezer Don-Yehiya discuss Israel as a visionary-democratic society in which 
religious symbols evoking a sense of the sacred have been used to mobilize and integrate the society 
and to provide legitimacy for the state. They suggest three approaches which the Jewish people have 
used to create a civil religion, Labor Zionism, statism (Mamlakhtiut), and a new reinterpretation of 
the Jewish tradition and people in which the symbol of the Holocaust plays a large role 

Jerrold Green compares the complete absence of political participation in Iran before the 
overthrow of the Shah with the very high level of activity in the revolution. August Norton examines 
the mobilization of the Sha community in Lebanon, the rise of Harakat Amal and its desire to end 
the allocation of political rewards on confessional lines. 

The editor, Myron Aronoff, analyzes the Gush Emunim, its search for religious ends through 
political means and its use of religious authority to justify unorthodox political actions. He is to be 
congratulated for assembling a fine collection of essays, serious, scholarly and devoid of polemical 
flavor. 


Rutgers University MICHAEL CURTIS 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


From Nationalism to Revolutionary Islam. Edited by Said Amir Arjomand. Albany, NY: State 
University of New York Press, 1984. xxi plus 256 pp. $39.50. 


This is a collection of nine articles and an introduction by nine different scholars drawn from four 
different disciplines The collection which lacks systematic organization and an integrating theme is 
less about nationalism than it 1s about Islam and politics Although the varous articles fail to hang 
together 1n any coherent manner, there are some high-quality contributions. 

Besides the introduction and concluding chapter by Amir Arjomand, Richard Cottam provides a 
behavioral approach to nationalism, Rashid Khalidi discusses the Arab movement in Syria, Akbar 
Ahmed analyzes Islam in tribal Pakistan, Peter von Sivers describes the roots of Islamic 
traditionalism in Algeria, Binnaz Toprak contributes to our understanding of Islam and the National 
Salvation Party m Turkey, Eric Davis analyzes the Islamic movement in Egypt today, Farhad 
Kazemi presents a detailed political history of an extremist Islamic movement 1n Iran in the 1950s, 
and Shaul Bakhash discusses the role of Islam in the organization of the Iraman revolution of 1978 

Among the major contributions of this volume are the systematic demolition of two myths that 
have become prevalent among Maddle East observers. In his study of Egypt, Eric Davis questions the 
generalization that Islamic radicalism 1s primarily a lower and lower-middle class movement. His 
observation that the Islamic alternative appeals strongly to the urban professional middle class 1s an 
important one In this context, he stresses the special significance of modern-educated engineers. 

Shaul Bakhash, in his analysis of the political mobilization of the Iranian revolution, effectively 
demonstrates that the religious leaders played a central and early role in organizing the revolution. 
His careful use of Persian pamphlets and revolutionary declarations demonstrates that the members 
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of the ulama did not hijack the revolution. They were aboard and among the pilots from the very 
beginning 

Although severely lacking in intellectual integration, this volume is worth consulting since 
imbedded within it 15 some very valuable analysis and important interpretation. 


The University of Texas JAMES A. BILL 
Austin, Texas 


Iran's Islamic Revolution: Popular Liberation or Religious Dictatorship? by Suroosh Irfani. London: 
Zed Books, 1984. x plus 268 pp. Photographs. $29.95, cloth; $11.00, paper. 


S. Irfan had the best opportunity to write an excellent book on the ideological tension inside the 
Iranian revolution A Pakistan Muslim, he knew Persian and was teaching at Shiraz University 
before and after the collapse of the imperial regime; he was apparently well aware of the political 
suppression under the shah He tries first to trace the roots of the clerical power from the second half 
of the nineteenth century, when the ulama made an "alhance" with the Qajar monarchy and 
supported dictatorship against popular liberation movements Irfani takes examples in the Tobacco 
movement (1891)—thus giving uncritical credit to recent controversial works by H. Nateq and F 
Adamiyat—the Constitutional Revolution, the *Jungle Revolution," and the establishment of the 
Pahlavi dynasty. In post-war Iran, the author sees nothing worth analysis. Mosaddeq deserves only a 
few pages, focused on the efforts of Kashani to overthrow the nationalist movement; a brief account 
of Khomeim’s activities in 1963-1964 1s superseded by a detailed report on the Mujahidin-i Khalq 
and Shart ati, two headlines used to present the Islamic Revolution. The chapters dealing with the 
revolutionary upheaval and the new wave of repression against "progressive" Islamic groups 
emphasize inaccurately the role played by the MujühidIn and the influence of Taliqani, without any 
explanation about the structure of the clerical power, its ideology (vilayat-i fagih) and the conflict 
between this deeply rooted, well organized traditional (or reactionary) clergy and activist groups with 
a mixed liberal-nationalist-populist-Islamic ideology, mainly supported by the urban middle class 
and the intellectuals. This uncritical and propagandist approach is apparently given in the framework 
of an academic research. But a close reading shows that not only has Irfani relied essentially on 
second-hand material but that he has a very poor background in both modern Iran and Shite 
theology, which makes his book disappointing. His mistreatment of Iranian names in transcription 
throws a doubt on his ability in Persian. 


Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique YANN RICHARD 
Paris 


Religion, Society and the State In Arabla: the Hijaz under Ottoman Control, 1840-1908. By William 
Ochsenwald. Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1984. xv plus 241 pp Maps Tables 
Glossary. Bibliography. $20.00. 


Very gradually the Arabian peninsula is yielding to historians, and Ochsenwald is one of those 
leading the change from impressions and travellers’ accounts to professional histories The work is 
well grounded in primary sources including Ottoman, British, and French archives and other relevant 
materials published in Arabic, Turkish, and Western languages. A chronological framework is 
established, and the unusual system of dual rule by vall and amir (or sharif) is explicated The author 
also outlines religious, social, and financial aspects of the three cities of the Hıjäz and gives 
interesting detail on certain individuals and families. Some questions may be raised about his 
fundamental conclusion of “the centrality of religion in ultimately determining political actions and 
in shaping social attitudes and behaviour” (p. 3), but the work represents a real contribution to the 
history of modern Arabia. 


New York University BAYLY WINDER 
New York, New York 
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Islam and the Politics of Meaning in Palestinian Nationalism. Nels Johnson London. Kegan Paul, 
International, 1982. 104 pp. Bibliography. Index $1995. 


Contemporary Islamic revivalism has generated many studies of the role of religion in the political 
development of the Muslim world. The reassertion of Islamic ideology, symbols and rhetoric in 
Muslim politics has led to a questioning of assumptions about the secularization and underscored the 
failure of nationalist ideologies. Thus, despite decades of apparent success, Arab nationalism and 
socialism failed to capture the masses. While a great deal has been published in recent years, very few 
studies have focused on the ideological role of Islam in Palestinian nationalism. Nels Johnson's Islam 
and the Politics of Meaning in Palestinian Nationalism ıs an original and creative contribution. The 
author combines symbolic anthropology and social history to study the relationship between Islamic 
symbols and socioeconomic forces in the development of Palestinian nationalist ideology from the 
British Mandate period to the present. Although aware that Palestinian nationalism has been 
influenced by many sources, Johnson focuses on the Islamic factor, analyzing the changing use of 
Islamic symbols in three periods: (1) 1920-1929, the period of the notables (a yan) or ruling class; (2) 
1930-1939, the period of popular revolt and (3) 1967-1979. In the process he demonstrates the 
flexibility of the Islamic idiom in adapting to changing political and social realities From 1920-1929 
Islamic symbols provided a coherent framework utilized by the Palestinian ruling class internally and 
internationally to further their brand of Palestinian nationalism This process was reflected in the 
formation of the Supreme Islamic Council, the National Muslim Society and the response to the 
Wailing Wall crisis of the late 1920s. However, there was a shift during the period from 1930-1939 
when Islamic ideology increasingly became equated with, and thus restricted to, a creed for a popular 
resistance movement. Thus, the revolt against the British occupation and Ziomst settlement became a 
religious act, a moral imperative, to wage holy war. Linking Palestinian identity and conflict with 
Islam provided a powerful religio-political idiom rooted in history and beltef which enjoyed broad 
appeal among the majority of those who were the most oppressed. The collapse in 1939 of the 
populist revolt and thus of the Palestinian national movement dramatically changed the sociopolitical 
and ideological landscape. As Johnson analyzes the period from 1967 to the present, he finds that the 
ideological role of Islam in Palestinian nationalism changes from that of a coherent symbolic 
framework for social reality to a more restricted and ambiguous identification mixed ın with current 
and secular ideologies 

Nels Johnson's Islam and the Politics of Meaning tn Palestiman Nationalism makes a two-fold 
contribution to current scholarship It sheds light on the changing ideological role of Islam in 
Palestinian nationalist movement in a way that has not been done before. In addition, thts volume 
provides an important example of the suitability of Islamic ideology and symbols in providing a 
vocabulary for identity and mass political action, a now-familiar phenomenon in current history. 


College of the Holy Cross JOHN L. Esposito 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Deutsche Interessen in Syrien und Palastina 1841-1898: Aktivitäten religioser Institutionen, wirtschaft- 
liche und politische Einflüsse. By Abdel-Raouf Sinno Berlin (West). Baalbek Verlag, 1982. xix 
plus 437 pp DM 48.00 


Germany was a late-comer to the competition for influence in the Levant during the final decades 
of the Ottoman empire. There was a variety of reasons for this, not last among which was the 
continuing preoccupation of the major German states, particularly Prussia and Bavaria, with internal 
German politics and the central European power balance. But even after the unification of Germany, 
a more forward policy was some time in coming The gradually growing German involvement ts the 
theme of this book, which originated as a doctoral dissertation presented at the Free University of 
Berlin. 

Both the beginning and the end of the period are marked by monarchs with very different ideas of 
their own coupled with the stubbornness to push through these ideas in the face of sometimes 
dangerous opposition. King Friedrich. Wilhelm IV of Prussia harbored dreams of a Protestant 
alliance of Britain and Prussia as guardians of the city of Jerusalem, with extraterritonal status, and 
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sponsors of a Jewish return. The presence of Muhammad ^ Al's army in Syria in 1840 provided the 
pretext for presenting such a proposal to Britain. Although there was no British enthusiasm for the 
plan, it did lead to the creation of a joint Anglo-Prussian diocese of Jerusalem in 1842. Thus strange 
entity—opposed by the Prussian Lutheran Church and parts of the Church of England as well as by 
all the other European powers—limped along until 1886. Its significance rests almost exclusively on 
the long incumbency of the German Bishop Samuel Gobat, who served from 1846 till 1879 His 
presence was, in effect, the encouragement for a number of small German Protestant initiatives in 
Syria and Palestine. 

The Pilgermission St. Chrischona, started by the Basel-based Christian Spittler, operated, without 
sustained success, through craftsmen and commercial ventures Out of this effort grew the Schnellerr 
craft schools, originally founded to take care of orphans of the 1858-1860 Lebanese civil war. The 
Karserswerthen Diakonissen ran girls’ schools and were the first Europeans to establish a hospital in 
Palestine in 1851. Soon after, they expanded to Lebanon. There, however, it was the Prussian 
Knights of Saint John who went furthest. For three decades, beginning in 1872, the medical school of 
the then Syrian Protestant College (today's American University of Beirut) relied on the modern 
hospital of the Knights for practical training facilities 

These initiatives were not without their problems. There were constant protests both from Muslims 
and Orthodox Christians at their actual or suspected proselytizing activities. Occasionally schools 
were closed by the Ottoman authorities, until the Germans reluctantly accepted American advice and 
subjected their schools to Ottoman inspection. But ıt was conflicts between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics which increasingly attracted attention. Initiatives from German Catholic sources, mainly 
Bavarian, had been minimal and, as Catholics, had remained under that French protection whose 
legal status went back to 1535 and was reconfirmed as late as 1888 by Pope Leo XIII. 

After the unification of Germany in 1871, there were repeated attempts to force the new imperial 
government into a more aggressive policy in the area, and in this power play the Protestant-Catholic 
relationship became one of the more important factors. Every time there was a crisis in the Ottoman 
empire, some quarters wanted Germany to send gunboats to protect its citizens, Numerous voices 
wanted German Catholics to be transferred from French to German protection. As long as Bismarck 
was Reichskanzler, the pressures were resisted, so as not to complicate the European power balance, 
and especially relations with France But the line of resistance was gradually pushed back during the 
1880s, and in 1889 the Catholic Palastinaverein placed its institutions under the protection of the 
German empire. 

A year later, the young Emperor Wilhelm II forced Bismarck's resignation and embarked on a 
more aggressive imperialist policy of his own. Franco-German tensions spread to the Middle East, 
and soon Germany was also presenting itself as the protector of Ottoman integrity in the face of 
Russian aspirations. In September 1898, Berlin openly challenged Britain by passing new naval laws, 
while Britain and France faced each other at Fashoda. It was in this dangerously fluid situation that 
Wilhelm II confirmed Germany's new role in the Middle East by embarking on his “pilgrimage” to 
Jerusalem. 

Sinno's study of this crucial dimension of the history of European involvement in Syria and 
Palestine is sound and worthwhile, although one misses a closer analysis of the interna] German 
factors—the Kulturkampf of the 1870s is mentioned only in passing That reservation aside, Sinno's 
book usefully complements Hopwood's study on the Russian presence and Tibawi's on British and 
American interests. 


Selly Oak Colleges JéRGEN S NIELSEN 
Birmingham, United Kingdom 


Islam and the Search for Social Order in Modern Egypt: a Biography of Muhammad Husayn Haykal. 
By Charles D. Smith. Albany SUNY Press, 1983. x1 plus 249 pp. $44.50, cloth; $14 95, paper. 


This is more than a portrait sketch of Muhammad Husayn Hayka! it is an important contribution 
to the intellectual history of modern Egypt prior to the 1952 Revolution, revising as it does the 
standard version put forward by Gibb, Safran, Von Grunebaum Gardet and others that the turn of 
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Egyptian intellectuals to Islamic topics 1n the thirties and forties represented a retreat from European 
rational scientific method to Islamic religious romanticism. Smith's work gives us a unique 
understanding of the real goal of modernists such as M.H. Haykal, Tahà Husayn and “All ‘Abd 
al-Ráziq, as well as their mentors such as Muhammad “Abduh, Qasim Amin, and Ahmad Lutfi 
al-Sayyid, to use Islamic materials to provide a convincing rationale for the borrowing of European 
rational scientific method in the modernization of Egypt. At the same time he provides us with an 
acute analysis of the similarities and differences between these thinkers One is impressed with the 
breadth of the author's reasearch into the extensive Arabic sources of the period, both primary and 
secondary, and with his sure touch in dealing with the currents of European intellectual thought that 
were the major source from which the Egyptian intellectuals drew 

Haykal and the other Liberal Constitutionalist leaders were elitists, interested in maintaining social 
control of the masses and therefore isolated from them. He followed the approach of the Muslim 
philosophers of the Middle Ages in admitting the need of the common people for a popular religion 
of concrete symbols versus the ranfied atmosphere of dialectical thought in which the intellectuals 
lived In his Conclusion (p 195), Smith indicates his view, based on the heavily underlined copy of 
Aldous Huxley’s The Perennial Philosophy, found in Haykal’s library, that Haykal shared that 
author's position regarding "the universality of religious experience yet the need for man to search 
for God-Reality within himself " 

Although Haykal gained his formal education in Egypt, his thought mold was fashioned by 
European thought and the liberal spint of the age, to the point of defending complete freedom of 
thought, even to be an atheist (pp. 41 and 53). In his early years he was a strong supporter of 
Pharaonism as the basis of the Egyptian personality In spite of his adoption of much of Western 
thought, he was even in this period critical of the West's *materialism' versus the ‘spirituality’ of the 
East, a view strongly rejected by a fellow intellectual such as Taha Husayn in his Mustagbal al- 
Thaqafa fi Misr 

In Chapter three, entitled “Ideal and Reality. Egyptian Politics, 1918-1930,” Smith deals with the 
failure of the liberal Constitutionalists to gain political acceptance on the basis of superior 
intellectual qualifications as against the popular acclaim accorded the Wafd. Possessing few basic 
principles other than their elite status and opposition to Zaghlül, the Liberals turned to Islam and its 
defense as an expedient to gain popular support. When the Party’s organ, ai-Siyása, began 
publication in March 1923 (not 1n March 1922, as stated on p. 69, but following the creation of the 
Party in October 1922), Haykal was its editor. After the appointment of the Liberals to power in 
1928, we find al--Siyasa defending political expediency and the tyranny of a Mussolini in negation of 
democratic principles. Religious bigotry was used as a cudgel to beat the Wafd, with the Liberals 
posing as the defenders of Islam against an alleged Coptic conspiracy (pp. 81-84) 

During this period we find a switch from the Pharaonism of the early twenties to Islam as an 
important component of Egypt’s past. Whereas Haykal had espoused the Comtian scheme of human 
development to defend Taha Husayn’s Fi 7-Shfr al-Jahili against the charge of atheism, now he no 
longer finds spiritual values in the West (pp. 9ff.). However, though religion is necessary for the 
masses, spirituality is still “secular for the elite" and religion is to leave the intellectual free to pursue 
scientific truth without any restraint (pp. 100-103). 

In keeping with the Liberal Party's assumed role of defenders of Islam against the Sidqi 
government, the conservative Azhar 'ulamdá' and the Wafd, Haykal gave his support to the 
Committee for the Defense of Islam, of which al-Shaykh al-Marüghi was chairman and Hasan al- 
Banna a member. Beginning in 1932, he wrote a number of articles in keeping with his role, but in 
which his commitment to reform on a European rational basis is still evident, for finding classical 
Muslim texts “unreliable,” he resorted to a framework supplied by Emile Demerghen's La Vie de 
Mohamet. The nearly “verbatim replica” of these articles, published as Hayat Muhammad in 1936, 
however, omitted all reference to Demerghen and claimed to be a scientific account based primarily 
on a study of the Qur'an plus other Muslim sources (pp 113f.). 

Haykal’s eclecticism is evident in his Hayat Muhammad and his other books on Islamic topics that 
followed: Fi Manzil al-Wahy, al-Siddiq Abi Bakr and al-Farug ‘Umar, where the influence of 
sufism, spiritualism and such writers as Tagore, Carlyle and especially Amur Alı ıs revealed, and he 1s 
accused of employing double standards in his apologetics (see, for instance, pp 116 and 132). These 
writings, Smith asserts, “contributed to the very resurgence of religious assertiveness he had hoped to 
restrain, without corresponding recognition of need for the changes he had called for This was the 
true cnsis of the Egyptian intellectuals” (p. 145) 
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It was political expediency that dictated Haykal's switch from opposition to King Fu'àd's 
interference with the democratic process to support for the young King Fárüq and his “nght to 
intervene politically and religiously in state affairs in light of the example of Enghsh monarchs who 
were also heads of the church” (pp 132 and 148). From his argument for a secular state on the basis 
of the absence of a church in Islam, he now contended for the union of state and religion in Islam (p 
148). 

Haykal’s "obsession with self and power” (p 161) finally led him to transfer his allegiance yet again 
from Fürüq to the military junta in 1952, hoping finally to be chosen as pnme minister, a prize that 
again eluded him. Along with the other politicians, he was barred from political activity in April 
1954. In his novel, Hakadha Khuligat, published in 1955, Smith finds a cynical and disillusioned man 
with the fecling "that his efforts to achieve power had undermined the bases on which he had 
founded his ideals” (p. 179). His comparison between the ‘western’ and ‘Arab’ mentalities in his 
Memoirs reveals his persistent attachment to the West (p. 179) 

In his Conclusion, Smith finds that Haykal's most enduring contribution was 1n his journalistic 
essays and articles. He was unable to solve the question of the Egyptian self-identity, but that 
problem has still not been resolved Our author finds that the major lesson of Haykal’s hfe 1s that. 
“the attempt to justify greater intellectual flexibility in approaching religious and social issues must 
come from within Islam, not against it" (p. 198). 

In spite of the depth and breadth of Smith's scholarship, one is surprised to find a comparatively 
large number of mistakes in the transcription for Arabic names and terms, as well as other minor 
errors which there is no room to record here. The index, too, is not as inclusive as it should be 
Nonetheless, Smith's biography of Muhammad Husayn Haykal will stand as a landmark in the field 
of Egyptian intellectual history 
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Muslim Law Courts and the French Colonial State in Algeria. By Allan Christelow Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1985. xxi plus 311 pp $40.00 


Gracefully written and elegantly argued, this book provides a multi-layered analysis of France's 
attempt, during the period 1850-1914, to create a unified Muslim court system under the control of 
the colonial state. This "bold venture in religious policy" (p 20) issued from a Cartesian concern 
with legal rationality and judicial predictability, and had the creation of a market in land for 
colonization and agricultural investment as a primary objective. Ironically, France's "official" 
Islamic establishment played a key role in preserving a Muslim cultural identity essential to Algerian 
national independence 

Beginning in 1854, France subsumed a traditionally autonomous Islamic judiciary beneath a 
hierarchy of French courts and French-controlled professional schools (madrasas) for the training of 
Algerian judges (qidis) in French culture and Islamic law. Thereafter, the informal and seemingly 
chaotic system of referral of contested qàdi judgments to Muslim religious notables (ulama or ashršf) 
assembled tn a majlis was replaced by appeal to French judges often poorly schooled in Islamic law 
Over time, French bureaucratization desacralized the office of q&di, and deprived official Islam of 
legitimacy in the eyes of the Algerian masses 

This book is based on French and Arabic primary materials in the Archives d'Outre-Mer, Aix-en- 
Provence, the Archives de la Ministere de la Guerre, Vincennes, the Archives de la Ministere des 
Affaires Etrangeres, Paris, and the Archives nationales, Tunis Especially useful is a list of 96 
prominent Algerian Muslim legists, complete with biographical and genealogical highlights 

Allan Christelow’s wide-ranging study constitutes a major contribution to the history of both 
North Africa and European colonialism 
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Elements d'histoire culturelle algerienne. By Abdelkader Djeghloul Collection Patrimoine. Algiers: 
Entreprise Nationale Algérienne du Livre, 1984. 244 pp. n.p. 


A generation after achieving independence (1962), Algerian intellectuals are busy reconstructing 
their own history, and the books produced make for fascinating reading. Abdelkader Djeghoul's 
Elements d'histoire culturelle algerienne is composed of some two dozen essays introducing an equal 
number of generally all too short original documents. Overall, the author divides the history of 
colonial Algeria into three often overlapping periods. The first was, he argues, characterized by 
resistance, either active or passive, to the French conquest, either military or cultural. There followed 
a transitional period during which those who maintained the struggle to preserve Algerian values 
were not yet full-blown nationalists. But they fought, often using the tools of the imperialist power 
(the French language, the press, political parties and platforms, etc.) to defend Algeria from the 
cultural and economic inroads attempted by the outsiders. Finally came the awareness and mass 
organization that prepared the people for the War of National Liberation, true modern Algerian 
nationalism. 

In working toward his larger purpose, that is to see the present as a provisional result of complex 
historical processes that have often been mystified, Djeghoul presents many fascinating vignettes. 
First, for example, is a portrait of Mubammad Atfiyach who, from his native province of M'Zab, 
resisted contact and possible contamination with anything that had to do with France. He resisted 
actively until 1888 against the French advances in the M'Zab Then he began to agitate for autonomy 
within the colonial system. Meanwhile, he had turned his home into a school that attracted students 
from all over the IbAdite diaspora while he also opened a dialogue between his ancestral Ibüdite 
community and that of the Malikites who dominate in Algeria. In a sense, he was a precursor of 
Islamic renewal that was to be exemplified in the Nahda and in the work of the Association of 
Reformist Ulama. Also, he bridged provincial barriers and thus helped the M'Zab become part of 
Algeria. He attracted the attention of Algerians everywhere by reputedly writing some 300 individual 
studies, 103 of which have been catalogued. In all that he did, he glorified the Arabic language and 
Islam, values that were Algerian and, as such, served to protect local culture from the inroads made 
by the dominant foreigners. A resistance figure, Atfiyach was also a proto-nationalist. Among the 
other resistance figures described is the more familiar ‘Abd al-Qàdir who resisted France politically 
and miltarily until 1845 He was thoroughly Islamic, yet quite modern. He understood that to beat 
the French back, he needed to build a modern state. Although he was not able to do so, he taught 
Algerians a lesson they needed to know if they were ever to succeed against France. Among the other 
resistance figures discussed were the unnamed poets and storytellers, the Ghazouats, who kept alive 
Algerià's oral traditions. These too were necessary tools for resistance and, eventually, for the 
building of an Algerian nation. 

Just as fascinating as the resistance figures are the transitional elites presented by Djeghloul. They 
included teachers, soldiers and migrant workers, all of whom were influenced by France but most of 
whom remained Algerians. The best example of a transitional leader is, perhaps, Amir Khalid. He 
was the grandson of ‘Abd al-Qadir and a captain in the French army. As a soldier, he collaborated 
with French imperial policies. But he also emerged as a spokesman for Algerian rights and demands 
He worked within the colonial system to try to improve the political, economic and cultural positions 
of Algerians until the European settlers forced him into exile. A man in two worlds, he was never 
fully a collaborator and never fully a nationalist, but he helped prepare the way for the nationalists 

It would be easy to damn historical figures such as Amir Khálid for collaboration with the enemy, 
to point to the lack of modernity of an Atfiyach, to ignore the Ghazouats for being merely folkloric. 
Instead, historian Djeghloul has displayed a mature sense of history Although he claims to have 
looked at these historical figures to better understand the present, he has understood them in terms 
of their own time and space. He sees them as preservers of Algerian values, as people who did not 
give in, even in the darkest years when imperialism was dominant. So what if they were not yet 
nationalists? They were Algerians protecting things that were Algerian. Djeghloul has come to terms 
with a dark and difficult period of Algerian history, and he has overcome any complex of colonial 
inferiority without engaging in an excess of nationalistic jingoism. As a result, Elements d'histoire 
culturelle algerienne is an excellent book. One can only hope that more of this kind of work will be 
forthcoming and that more of the original text will be preserved and published, especially text from 
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the oral traditions that have not yet been written down. The one complaint about the volume is that 
the texts selected are too short, too incomplete. One could stand much longer translations and more 
texts, 
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Nationalism and Socialism in the Armenian Revolutionary Movement (1887-1912). By Anaide Ter 
Minassian, translated by A.M. Berrett. Cambridge, MA: The Zoryan Institute, 1984. [Thematic 
Series Number One.] 69 pp. $5.00. 


This monograph is translated from the French original, and is the work of Anaide Ter Minassian, 
an Armenian and Russian specialist in the history department of the University of Pans. A prologue 
succinctly gives readers a background about Armenian nationalism in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, It 1s followed by a chapter in which “The Facts of the Problem” are discussed. 
Here readers will encounter issues such as the dispersed nature of Armenian communities in the 
Ottoman, Persian, and Russian Empires, as well as the Armenian Diaspora elsewhere in the world. 
Ter Minassian also presents an explanation of the origins of "The Armenian Question," and 
interprets the early political awakening of the Armenians in the Caucasus and Turkey. 

Most of the monograph is devoted to chapters on “A National Populism, 1887-1903," and “Time 
for Choice, 1903-1907." Here readers will learn about the formation of the Hunchakian Social 
Democratic Party in Geneva, Switzerland in 1887, which ideologically was originally committed to 
realizing "the people's will” for emancipation. By 1898 the Hunchak party was split into a 
reconstituted group that retained the nationalist and reformist programs, and the Hunchak center, 
which was socialist with a Marxist label. 

The Dashnaksutiun or “Federation” Party started at Tiflis, Georgia ın 1890 as a unification of 
nationalist, socialist, moderate and radical groups that sought to carry out the “Sacred Task” of 
achieving Armenian freedom from Ottoman despotism. Soon there were rival Dasknak and Hunchak 
committees in most of the Armenian world There also emerged the fedayee movement, a forerunner 
of later guerrilla groups of "freedom fighters" among other peoples struggling for liberty. Violence 
was profoundly disapproved of by the Armenian bourgeoisie and ranking clergy, who rather 
supported “national benevolence” in the form of founding hospitals, libraries, and schools. 

By 1900 the Armenian Question was moribund due to factors such as the loss of some 300,000 
victims of massacres, the growth of capitalism among the Transcaucasian Armenians, the relative 
lack of an Armenian workers' class, and the tradition of Armenian philanthropy that directed surplus 
resources toward charitable institutions instead of into revolutionary activities Thus, it was late in 
the day when a Marxist Armenian Workers' Group emerged, and it soon disbanded. Some Armeman 
intellectuals did espouse democratic socialism, and Armenian Bolsheviks and Mensheviks struggled 
for control of the democratic socialist structure in the Caucasus through 1912. 

The 1905 Revolution in Czarist Russia led to violence in the form of an ‘‘Armeno-Tartar War" in 
the mid-Transcaucasus, where the Armenian capitalists, workers, and villagers believed their lives 
and property to be threatened. Counter-reprisals followed reprisals, making any further 
revolutionary action virtually impossible. After 1908 Armenian political action in the Caucasus was 
harshly repressed by the Russian authorities. The center of gravity for the Armenian movement, 
therefore, had to shift to the Ottoman and Persian Empires. There the Armenians joined with 
Turkish, Azeri, and Iranian Muslim reformists and revolutionaries who in 1908 were attempting to 
create pluralistic, more democratic, and modern states. 

Ter Minasstan’s narrative is clear and engaging She cuts through fallacies and myths in order to 
communicate the underlying motives for the political behaviors of the various Armenian groups 
during the twenty-five year period she examines Copious explanatory notes also elucidate the topic, 
and indicate the sources consulted in heu of a bibliography This monograph, the first of the Zoryan 
Institute's Thematic Series, will be useful to anyone interested in Armenian and Caucasus political 
history, whether from the perspective of Middle Eastern or Soviet Studies. 
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The Struggle of Islam in Modern Indonesia (slightly revised reprint). By B.J Boland. [Verhandelingen 
van het Koninklyke Instituut voor Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde, 59.] The Hague. Martinus 
Nyhoff, 1982 (orig. printing 1971). viii plus 283 pp. Appendices Index. Addenda. n.p. 


Indonesia has both the largest Muslim populatton in the world (with approximately 149-million 
Muslims, constituting slightly under 88% of the population) and a high degree of ethnic and religious 
diversity. These facts as well as the dearth of publications in English on Indonesian Islam make this 
volume most welcome, for, as W.C. Smith observed in his Zslam in Modern History, “The role of 
Islam in contemporary Indonesia, and of Indonesia in contemporary Islam, has still to be not only 
assessed but noticed — ." (p 295) 

"Modern Indonesia," in the title, refers to the years 1945-1970. The writer tries to answer the 
question “how Islam has struggled to make its impact felt in the early history of Indonesia. .. to 
approach developments in Indonesia from the point of view of Islam" (p. 1). 

He does this in three chapters covering the periods 1945-1955, 1955-1965, which deal with the 
twenty years of the Sukarno period, dubbed the “Old Order" by the military government successor, 
and 1965 and after, the first five of the now twenty years of the Suharto period's self-styled "New 
Order " This factual account is followed by a concluding chapter, the longest of the four, entitled “A 
Preliminary Stocktaking." The word "preliminary" signals the author's awareness that the effort 1s 
incomplete. Not only is “the struggle of Islam in modern Indonesia" continuing, but some of the 
most decisive engagements have taken place between 1970, when the wnter's story leaves off, and the 
present 

There are certain weaknesses, particularly in the third chapter They seem to have been caused by 
insufficiently rigorous reexamination of the language referring to time, which should have 
accompaned the “slight revision" (see pages 138, 139, 143, 154 and 157) But these do not seriously 
detract from the considerable value of the book and especially the last chapter 

In that chapter is set forth “the most important activities and problems of the Islamic community 
In present-day Indonesia." This is done by a thorough treatment of each, making extensive use of 
published writings by Indonesian scholars and leaders that are unavailable to most readers. Boland 
provides good, bnef summaries of these in treating the eight activities and problems, namely. 
political topics; the partial realization of Islamic law; regional endeavours (Atjeh), working towards 
an Islamic society; religious instruction and textbooks, a Muslim "theology of religions, reformation, 
liberalization and modernization; and Muslims and Christians. At various points in this chapter, 
Boland raises 1n a dialogical manner critical comments and questions which undoubtedly challenge 
his readers, Muslim and Christian alike. There 1s only room here for one. Boland notes, at the end of 
the discussion of reformation and Itberalization, “I am inclined to conclude that ‘reformation’ has to 
a large extent resulted in a kind of ‘restoration’, so that ‘modern’ Islam in Indonesia is perhaps to be 
characterized as ‘neo-orthodox’ rather than ‘hberal.’” 
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MUSLIM REVIVALIST THOUGHT IN THE ARAB WORLD: 
' AN OVERVIEW* 


The dramatic events of 1979 which led to the overthrow of the government of 
the Shah of Iran in the name of Islam and brought Imam Khomeini and his 
supporters to power has led to a “growth industry" in judicious opinion on 
Islamic Revival. Hundreds of books and articles have been written by specialists 
and popularists alike. Increasingly this material has detailed the influence of 
Islam on public life, its "surprising" vivacity, and its "sudden" importance in 
mobilizing people and shaping the political life of the commuinity. Some of these 
works have focused on specific geographical areas in an effort to explain what it 
is that is happening, where it is taking place, and who its principal actors are. A 
few have dealt with the "uniquely" Islamic view of the world which sees no 
bifurcation between religion and politics, while still others have treated the role 
of Islam in coalescing resistance groups into an opposition to governments in 
power. 

How are Westerners to begin to understand the complex configurations of 
activity and response in the Islamic world that must be considered under the 
rubric of revivalism? Persons from outside the Islamic tradition have had 
particular difficulty appreciating what for some seems to be a fixation with times 
past on the part of many Muslims, due in great part to their own inability to see 
the relevance to contemporary Islam of the events of the first Islamic century. 
This has led some western observers to accuse Muslims of being locked in the 
seventh century, trying to reconstitute what obtained in an earlier age in the 
context of the twentieth century.! Such a misunderstanding is aided by some of 
the actions of persons like Khomeini, who is seen as trying to return Iran and 
Muslims as a whole to the Middle Ages. 

These sweeping accusations as applied to all of Islamic revivalism are, in fact, 
both erroneous and derogatory. In the first place, a cursory look at the history of 
religions shows that most religious communities that have a founder perceive the 
formative period of their faith to be special because of the presence of the 
principal figure among the early believers and the importance of his teachings 
and actions as an inspiration and a model for succeeding generations. Secondly, 
attempts to go back to the origins are better appreciated by Westerners when 
they pertain to the Christian than to the Islamic tradition. For example, efforts 
to determine an appropriate Christian stance on contemporary issues are often 


*The research for this article was made possible in part by a Fulbright Fellowship and the support of 
the Social Science Research Council. 

! For a discussion of the meaning and significance of the Qur'ün, the Prophet's example, and the 
early Muslim community in Medina in the first ten years of the Islamic calendar, see below pp 157-58. 

Contemporary Muslims' profound interest and concern for Islam and the future is clearly reflected 
in, for example, Fu'ád Muhammad Fakhr al-Din, Mustagbal al-Muslimin (Cairo, [1976]) and ‘Abd 
8l- Aziz Kamil, al-Islam wa T-Mustaqbal (Cairo, 1975). 
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left to scholars who attempt to evaluate them in light of the thinking of New 
Testament times. While such a task in the Christian case is generally referred to 
as biblical theology, similar occupation on the part of Muslim scholars is often 
identified by Western social scientists as mere apologetic. Thirdly, the present 
Islamic government of Iran has no parallel in the seventh century nor is there 
any precedent for it in the fourteen centuries of Islamic history. Its current 
political institutions as a republic with a constitution and an elected parliament, 
among other features, show that it is an effort to create a modern government 
bureaucracy incorporating accepted modern procedures, while at the same time 
being accountable to Islamic values. 

It is extremely important for outside observers of Islam to understand that 
Muslim interest in Islamic revival is not a new phenomenon, a kind of "flash in 
the contemporary pan," but is a movement which taps into a heritage of 
continuous renewal. Although often portrayed as rigid and fixed, an immutable 
system once and for all revealed in every detail, Islam in fact has always 
permitted a considerable flexibility and has demonstrated an inherent capacity to 
adapt to changing circumstances. From the time of the Caliph ‘Umar,’ when the 
consensus of the community was recognized as the guiding principle for public 
interest, concern for change and the quest for relevance have been part of the 
heritage of Islam. The concept of ima‘, consensus, has always been and 
continues to be a dominant concept in the understanding of Islam, based on the 
Prophet's assurance that “my community will not agree on error." Ijmà* has been 
used to maintain a close correlation between Islam as revealed and the religious 
life as lived. 

Furthermore, there is a long Islamic tradition of expecting a mujaddid, a 
renewer of the faith in every age. Historically renewers of the faith, mujaddidün, 
have focused on various aspects of Islam which they perceived as addressing 
current needs. There is no prevalent consensus on a list of recognized revivalists, 
Various authors have ascribed the role to different intellectuals of the past, 
naturally giving more credibility to those they agree with.? 

The lack of appreciation by Western observers for what is really intended by 
the revivalist movement in Islam is expressed in the fact that it is frequently 
described as militant, fundamentalist, fanatic, and even malevolent. A wide 
range of more neutral terms has also been applied, very often suggesting by the 
prefix “re” an understanding of this kind of movement as bringing back again 
something that once obtained, as transforming or reconstructing an existing 


? *Umar initiated eight different changes that were contrary to the Qur'anic revelation and the 
example of the Prophet in the name of public welfare. For a discussion of the will to change in Islam, 
see Sabir ‘Abd al-Rahmün Tu‘ayma, Irādat al-Taghyir fi 1-Islam (Cairo, 1968). Cf. ‘Abd al-Salim 
Yasin, ai-Isiáàm Bayna al-Da wa wa 7-Dawla: al-Minha; al-Nabawi h Taghyir al-Insan (Casablanca, 
1392H). 

3 For example, those who seek to dismantle laws instituted under colonial tutelage and replace 
them with an updated shari‘a emphasize the role of al-ShAff'l. For those inclined to a stricter legal 
system, Ibn Hanbal heads the list. Others that have made the list include al-Ash‘ari and al-Ghazali. 
The title mujaddid has been used as an honorific title by some for modern thinkers including 
Muhammad Iqbal and Abi "I-A al-Mawdüdi of Pakistan, Muhammad “Abduh of Egypt and the 
peripetetic Jamal al-Din al-Afghani. 
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“thing” into a new form, a new structure, a new interpretation. Among these 
terms are ones such as: renaissance, resurgence, reawakening, renewal, 
regeneration, revitalization, reemergence, resurrection, rebirth, reconstruction, 
reassertion, revolution, revivication, reform and revival. Such designations 
generally have been assigned by outside observers. Not all meet the approval of 
all Muslims, particularly those who object to the implication that Islam has been 
inert or dead and thus needs reviving. 

Questions persist about the necessity of religion manifesting itself in a specific 
form in order to prove that it is alive and functions for individuals as well as in 
public life. Meanwhile Muslims themselves throughout this century have been 
consciously engaged in the process of determining ways in which to revitalize the 
faith. They too have given this process a variety of names, depending on the 
goals those engaged in it seek, their perception of the past and what they desire 
for the future. Mubammad *Abduh and his disciples at the turn of the century 
referred to their efforts as islah (restitution, restoration, reconstruction, 
renovation) while Muslim socialists at the middle of the twentieth century used 
the word tajdid (renewal, regeneration, reform, refurbishing, rejuvenation) over 
against those who opposed them whom they accused of taqlid (imitation, 
copying) of the forebears.? Those opposed to the Muslim socialists accused them 
of using taglid, too. In their case, the imitation was not seen to be of an 
authentic past (that of the elders) but the imitation of the alien West. 

The term most commonly used by those striving to revive Islam in the Arab 
world today is al-sahwa al-Islamiyya’ or Islamic awakening (alertness, awareness 
and vigilence, recovery of consciousness, clarity, serenity and sobriety). Their 
Muslim opponents who have a different worldview accuse them of ghafla, 
slumber, which they identify as unawareness, inattentiveness, negligence, 
foolishness and even stupidity. Whatever perspective is held, the subject of 
discourse is the quest for an authentic identity which by necessity must be 
grounded in what is viewed as the Islamic heritage. Those involved in this quest 
have varied in their views of what is essential for the awakening. They range 
from Islamic right? to an Islamic left,’ with various shades of moderates in 





* As noted by James Bill in a lecture at the Middle East Institute in the fall of 1983. 

5 For a discussion of reinterpretation and imitation, see Taha Jabir Fayyád al-‘Alwanl, ab ljuhdad 
wa 1- Taglid fi 1-Islām (Cairo, 1979) 

$ See Yüsuf al-Qaradáwt, al-Sahwa al-Isiámiyya (Cairo, 1984) and Anwar al-Jundi, a/-Sahwa ab 
Islamiyya (Cairo, n.d.). It is of note that in his earlier phase as a Nasserite, al-Jundi identified the 
quest as al-Yaqza al-Islámiyya, the term used by the liberals who attempted to emulate the French 
Renaissance. See also Anwar al-Jundi, al- Yaqza al-Islamiyya (Cairo, 1978). The term is also used in 
the new Egyptian periodical published since 1984 by the Leftist Tajammu‘ Party, al- Yaqza al- 
*Arabiyya. Cf. Ahmad al-Nayar, Manhaj al-Sahwa al-Islámiyya (n.p., [1977]. 

7 Writers like Zaynab al-Ghazált, Muhammad al-Gbazáll, Fath! Yakan, Yüsuf al-Qaradüwi, 
S&finàz Kazim, Muhammad Qutb, and Sa‘id Hawwa are, among others, generally cited as belonging 
to this category. 

* Hasan Hanafi has designated his movement as the "Islamic Left." In January 1981 he started a 
publication by that name, al- Yasár ai-Islárni. For further elaborations on his ideas see his al- Turáth 
wa 7-Tajdid (Cairo, 1980). During the seventies, the question of whether there are Islamic precedents 
to “left” and "right" in Islam received extensive comment See Ahmad Abbas Salih, al- Yamin wa 1 
Yasár fi 1-Islám (Beirut, 1972). Cf. ‘Imad al-Din Khalil, Li bat al- Yamin wa 1- Yasár (Beirut, n.d.); 
Mustafa Mahmud, Ukdhubat al- Yasar al-Isldmi (Cairo, 1978). 
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between? as well as radicals to the far left! and the far right.!! Several 
typologies’? have been proposed by Muslim scholars to distinguish between the 
various kinds of revivalists. 

Islam has been challenged during the twentieth century by everything that has 
challenged Christianity, Judaism and other religions. In the first place, it has 
been confronted by modern science whose advocates claim for it an independent 
and comprehensive role and set it up as a competing authority and value system 
by which all reality must be judged. It has also been challenged by social 
scientific theories such as those influenced by Darwin, Durkheim, Marx, and 
Freud, as well as by modern philosophies such as positivism, nihilism and 
existentialism.” The response to these challenges has come mainly from a few 





? Among those cited as current Islamic moderates or Muslim humanists are the Egyptian authors 
Kamàl Abii 'I-Majd, ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz Kamil, the Kuwaiti ‘Abdullah al-Rumayhi, the Jordanian Fahmi 
Jad'&n, the Tunisian Ehmayda al-Nayfar and the Moroccan Muhammad ‘Abid al-Jabri. 

10 An interesting group of former leftist intellectuals in Egypt and Lebanon have in the last decade 
begun to write about the necessity of the Islamic statement on public life. Their detractors describe 
them in a variety of epithets. neo-Salafis (a/-Salafiyyun al-Judud), Muslim Marxists (al-Marxiyyun 
al- Muslimün) and the “so-called” neo-Mushims (al-Muta'ashmün al-Judud). In Egypt, these include 
the Nasserite populanzer Muhammad ‘Amara, the economists ‘Adil Husayn and Jala] Amin and the 
lawyer Tariq al-Bishri. 

n Two radical groups, al-Takfir wa '|I-Hijra and al-Jihád, considered by many to be rightists, have 
received attention due to their militancy. See Salah Abii Isma'tl, a/-Shahdda (Cairo, 1984); Ahmad 
al-Aswani, Hadith Asdiqd^ fi 1- Takfir wa - Hijra (Cairo, 1985); Salim ‘AI al-Bahnasawl, al- Hukm 
wa Qadiyyat Takfir al-Muslim (Cairo, 1977); Nabil ‘Abd al-Fattàb, al-Mushaf wa 'I-Sayf. Sird al- 
Din wa 1- Dawla fi Misr (Cairo, 1977), Rajab Madkir, al- Takfir wa T-Hijra Wajhan li Wayh, ed. * Al! 
Jarisha (Cairo, 1985) Yusuf al-Qaradáwi, Zahirat al-Ghuluw fl 1-Takfir ([Cairo], [1978]; 
Muhammad “Amara, al-Farida al-Ghá'iba: ° Ard wa Hiwár wa Taqyim (Cairo, 1982) 

One small self-styled “fundamentalist” movement whose members call themselves “al- Uguhyyun" 
affirm the necessity of living life today by replicating the Islamic society of the seventh century. See 
Muhammad Fathi ‘Uthman, al-Salafiyya fi i1-Mujtama'at al-Mu‘dgira, Cairo], [1982]. The 
movement 18 led by Egyptians who live and publish in Kuwait See also ‘Umar Sulayman al-Ashqar, 
Ma'àhm al-Shakhgiyya al-Islamyya (Kuwait, 1984); ‘Umar Sulayman al-Ashqar, Thalath Sha‘ dr: 
al“ Aqiqa, al-Adhiya, al-Lihya (Kuwait, 1979); ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abd al-Khalq, al- Usul al-‘Ilmiyya 
h 1-Da wa al-Salafiyya (Kuwait, 1402H) 

? The sociologist Sa‘d al-Din Ibr&him, in an interview in the spring of 1985, provided the 
following typology of the current revivalists: 

1 The ignorant who copies and reiterates what is written by others, the commercial author, 


2. The populanrizer who attempts to popularize modernity—Mustafá Mahmid; 
3, The dilettante who writes on all topics including religion; 
4. The opportunist who if given enough money will change his stance—Khálid Muhammad 
Khalid; 
5. The dangerous who has no knowledge of Islam and is therefore a danger to it; 
6. The specialist who 15 trained m the traditional sources and has knowledge—Mutawalli al- 
Sha'ráwi and Bint al-Shütr; 
7. The dedicated who beheves in an ideology and 1s actively seeking its implementation—Süfinüz 
Kazim 
See also Tarif al-Khalidi, Dirdsat fi Tarikh al-Fikr al-‘ Arabi wa 'l Islam (Beirut, 1977); ‘Abdullah 
al- Urwl, al-Idyulipyya al- Arabiyya al-Mu‘ agra (Beirut, 1967). 
P There is a wealth of material written in the last part of this century identifying the perceived 
challenges and threats to Islam. See Muhammad al-Ghaz&Ii, Ma‘rakat al-Mushaf fi 1- Alam al-Islami 
(Cairo, 1964); Muhammad alGhazàli, Kifa} Din (Cairo, n.d.); Muhammad al-Ghazall, Qadhd f 
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individuals who have access to this material in foreign languages or who read 
them in the few translations of these works available in Arabic. Some have 
accepted and identified with these theories completely, others have incorporated 
them into the Islamic system they have developed and still others have rejected 
them as worldviews alternative to and thus contending with Islam.'4 

While these social scientific theories have engaged various writers and 
thinkers, they have not impinged in any appreciable manner on the general 
public. Rather, the challenge that has altered society, fragmented it into 
competing ideologies and generated the most heated discussions about the 
essential nature of the faith, has not been theoretical in nature but is aimed at the 
heart of Islam as a civilization, questioning the basic value system of Islamic 
society. It has come through conscious legislation introduced by various 
governments impacting the social, political, economic, cultural and educational 
life of Arab society. Muslim revivalists tend to think of themselves as the goad of 
the collective consciousness to maintain an authentic identity that provides the 
“Islamic” word, vision or value system, delineating what it means to be human. 
For a substantial number of them the revival has been the response to the 
challenge of the West.!$ More recently, for a few who believe that the moral and 
cultural challenge the West posited for two centuries is basically bankrupt since 
Western society has failed, Islamic revivalism has itself become the challenge to 
the West in its very positing of a superior system. The Islamic challenge they 
affirm is not in the development of political or military power; rather, it is in the 
advocacy of a rational and moral life in individual, national and international 
relations and the liberation Islam seeks to bring about for the oppressed 
worldwide. 

The encounter between Islam and the West over several centuries has varied in 
intensity as well as scope. Each western challenge has elicited a Muslim response 
tailored to the demands of the moment." Views set forth by their various 


al-Haqq (Kuwait, 1980); Muhammad Faraj, al-Islam fi Mu‘tarak al-Sira° al-Fikri al-Hadith (Cairo, 
1962); Muhammad al-Hasanl, al-Islëám al-Mumtahan (Cairo, n.d.); Hasan Sa‘b, al-Islam Tydh 
Tahaddtyat al- Hayát al“ Asnyya (Beirut, 1965); Ahmad Misa Sšhm, al-Islam wa Qadayáná al- 
Mu‘ asira (Cairo, n.d.); Muhammad Jalal Kishk, al-Ghazwu al-Fikri (Cairo, 1975); ‘Abd al-Halim 
*Uways, al- Muslimün fi Ma‘rakat al-Baqd^ (Cairo, 1979). 

* For an Islamic commentary on technology and existentialism as a challenge, see Muhammad 
Ibráhlm al-Fayyümi, ai-Islàm wa Ittijahat al-Fikr al-Mu‘agr (Cairo, 1977). A discussion of 
materialism, secularism, internationalism, Freudism and existentialism can be found in Anwar al- 
Jundi, al-Islam wa 1 Da wat al-Hadddma (Beirut, 1974). A popularist condemnation of seculansm 
and communism can be found in Muhammad Mutawalli al-Sha'ráwi, Qadáya Islámiyya (Cairo, 
1977). An attack on atheism 1s in “Abd al-Rahmàn Hasan Janka al-Midàni, Sirã Ma‘ al-Malahida 
Hatta al- Azm, (Cairo, 1974). ` 

55 See, for example, Ahmad Ibrahim al-Sharif, Dirdsat fi 1- Hadára al-Islámiyya ([Cairo], [1976]); 
cf Munir Shafiq, al-Islam fi Ma‘rakat al-Hadara (Beirut, 1981); Fárüq Hamádih, al-Waratha al- 
Saliha li 1-Hadara al- Mu ágira (Casablanca, 1979). 

16 See, for example, ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Nimr, ai-1slàm wa T-Gharb Wajhan h Wajh (Beirut, 1982). 
For a discussion of the challenge of ascendancy and decline see Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad, 
Contemporary Islam and the Challenge of History (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1980). 

" Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad, “The Qur'anic Justification for an Islamic Revolution: The Views of 
Sayyid Qutb,” MEJ, XXXVII (1983), 14-29. 
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advocates as purely Islamic have been inevitably colored by the very challenges 
which called them into being in the first place. The prominence of certain ideas 
appears to peak in proportion to the extent to which they are perceived as a 
direct threat or challenge to the community or its leadership. Responses thus are 
articulated as attempts to give a comprehensive Islamic statement vis à vis the 
world and the function of Islam. Consequently, Muslim revivalist thought in the 
twentieth century has cohered around three basic ideologies that arose in 
response to challenges perceived and the ways proposed to meet those 
challenges. These ideologies, which continue to dominate public discourse, are 
Islamic Liberalism, Islamic Socialism and Islamism. 

The three ideologies in one way are successive responses, and to some extent 
the differences are generational: in many cases the liberal "fathers" cannot 
understand their “children’s” militancy for Islamic revolution. But these three 
ideologies also coexist at present and are part of the internal discussion among 
members of the contemporary Muslim community. In the struggle to achieve the 
desired ends through reform, the different groups have developed claims and 
counter claims to authenticity and faithfulness to Islam. Guided by their goals, 
the argument is no longer between the secularists and the Islamists." Rather, the 
context of the debate has moved within the parameters of Islam: the question 
now is which is the more authentic Islam. Whatever western ideas and methods 
survived, they have become indigenized and appropriated as part of the heritage 
of Islam. A century of commentary has drawn the line between the different 


groups. 


ISLAMIC LIBERALISM 


At the turn of the.century the Western challenge to Islam was intimately 
experienced as a consequence of European conquests of Muslim lands which 
facilitated western penetration and domination in all aspects of the daily life of 
Muslims including the political, economic, social, educational and cultural. This 
penetration was undergirded by an ideological support system based on social 
Darwinism: “natural selection" and "the survival of the fittest." European 
colonial occupation was cloaked in the robes of a moral imperative in which the 
enlightenment of Europe was to be shared with those less fortunate, those with 
an inferior religion and a decadent social system. These European attitudes were 
propagated and supported on site in Muslim countries by the Christian 
missionaries who, believing in the superiority of Christianity and its claim to be 
the sole true religion of divine origin, hoped to convert the world by the turn of 
the century. Their teachings sought to undermine Islam, faulting it for the 
“decadent” condition of its people. The power and prominence of the West was 
presented as a consequence of its “superior” religion. 

Islamic liberalism, dominant from the late nineteenth century to the middle of 
the twentieth, was thus developed in response to the Muslim experience of 


1 “Imad al-Din Khalil, Tahafut al- Almániyya (Beirut, n.d.); Muhammad Mahdi Shams al-Din, 
al Almániyya (Beirut, 1980); Anwar al-Jundi, Sugut al-* Almániyya (Beirut, [1973]). 
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British and French imperialism as well as the Euro-American Christian 
missionary crusade. Paris became the center of Arab” intellectual ferment as 
students sought the education deemed necessary to create a comparable Muslim 
society.?? It is currently popular among Islamists and even some nationalists to 
assert that the adequacy of the liberal ideology was tested by the failure of the 
nationalist governments to prevent the occupation of Palestine by Jewish 
European immigrants who proceeded to colonize the land and to establish the 
state of Israel. Nationalism is thus increasingly being viewed by many as a 
western invention aimed at disintegrating the Muslim world, or robbing it of its 
unity, one that places primary allegiance on geographical boundaries mapped 
out in London, Paris and Washington. 


ISLAMIC SOCIALISM 


Arab socialism flourished under regimes instituted in various Arab countries 
in the fifties as a consequence of military coup d'etats that deposed the liberal 
nationalist governments (in Syria, Egypt, Iraq and later in Algeria, Yemen and 
Libya). Its secularist nationalist variety, as advocated by al-Ba‘th party in Iraq 
and Syria, was offensive to the Muslim Brotherhood and other Arabs who 
objected to its secularizing tendencies which relegated religion to a marginal role 
as part of the heritage, its importance having peaked in the past. Those of the 
Islamic opposition insisted that religion must be taken seriously. Many of them 
believed that Arab socialism was the preliminary phase laying the groundwork 
for an atheistic communist takeover. 

The compatibility of Islam and socialist principles was addressed by a variety 
of Muslim authors in this century. This material can be classified under two 
general varieties: that dealing with Islam as the religion of social justice; and that 
developed and advocated by the Nasserite propaganda machine. The material 
affirming social justice wihin the Islamic framework came as a response to 
nationalist socialist ideas that appear to have captured the imagination of the 
society by the middle of the century. It reflected a growing consensus that the 
ruling class of land owners and wealthy people were not only exploiting the 
working class, but that they were also violating the very principles of Islam that 
preached the equality of all believers. Qur'anic injunctions advocating care for 
the orphans, the widows and the poor, became the justification for the 
development of a more equitable order. Some of these writings came from within 
the ranks of the Muslim Brotherhood ?! 


? Parallel developments can also be discharged among Iranian and Indian Muslims. 

2 For an excellent study of liberal thought, see Albert Houram, Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1962). 

?! See, for example, *ImAd al-Din Khalil, Magal fi 1-^ Adl al-Ijtimd'i (Beirut, n.d.); Sayed Kotb, 
Social Justice in Islam, tr. John H Hardie (Washington, D.C.: American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1953). Samples of this literature are available in English translation. See John J. Donahue 
and John L. Esposito, Islam in Transition (New York: Oxford University Press, 1982), especially pp. 
98—168; and Kemal Karpat, Political and Social Thought in the Contemporary Middle East (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1968). 
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The ideology of Islamic Socialism as championed by the Egyptian government 
after 1962 appears to have been motivated by political expediency.? It co-opted 
the demands of the religious opposition led by the Muslim Brotherhood. The 
latter were placed in jail even as the government appropriated their slogans, 
modified them and recast its own agenda in terms of religious motivations and 
goals in an effort to mobilize the masses to support its industrialization and 
modernization plans.” The socialist challenge aimed at replacing traditional 
Islamic teachings with a new comprehensive socialist interpretation which altered 
substantially the understanding of Islamic history as well as the principles of 
Muslim education in its role as molder of Muslim individuals committed to a 
certain worldview. This ideological material was supported by all the media and 
publishing activities of a totalitarian government that sought to inculcate its 
teachings by nationalizing the religious establishment.?* It encouraged lay people 
to write on Islamic topics from the socialist perspective.” The government 
bureaucracy further attempted a reeducation program to indoctrinate the ulama 
into the new worldview it sought to institute. On many occasions this same 
bureaucracy printed and distributed the official Friday sermon to be preached in 
the various mosques. These policies led to erosion in the role of the ulama as 
they were reduced to functionaries of the system. 

When Sadat assumed the presidency, he, too, used religion in order to 
discredit his political opposition. In this case Islamic Socialism was indicted as 
communist in inspiration, a conspiracy that was aimed at leading Muslims away 
from true Islam. Not only were Islamic groups on campuses encouraged to 
recruit students and confront the socialists, but the ulama were encouraged to 





7 Khalid Muhyi al-Din, al-Din wa 1 Ishtirákiyya (Cairo, [1977]); Muhammad ‘Izzat Darwaza, 
al-Islam wa '-Ishtirákiyya (Beirut, 1968); Mustafa al-Siba‘l, Ishtirdkayyat al-Islam (Cairo, n.d.); “Abd 
al-Mughnt al-Sayyid, al-Islam Da‘wa Taqaddumiyya li ‘Alam Mutatawwir (Cairo, 1970); Ahmad 
Misa Salm, al-Islam wa Qadayána al-Mu‘ àgira (Beirut, 1975). 

23 See Draft of the Charter (Cairo, n.d.); Ahmad Sharabàgi, al-Din wa T-Mithaq (Cairo, 1962), 
Mahmid Shalabi, lshtiradkayyat Muhammad ([Cairo], [1962]; Mabmüd Shalabi, Jshtirakiyyat ° Umar 
([Cairo], [1964-65]), Mahmüd Shalabi, Ishtirddayyat Abi Bakr ([Cairo], (1963), Mabmüd Shalabt, 
Ishtirákiyyat ° Uthmán ([Cairo], [1968]; Muhammad AI Mühir, Muslim Yagra al-Mitháq fi Daw 
al-Islam (Cairo, 1968); Sa‘id al-Sharabšsi, Mabdd? al-Ishurdkiyya fi 1-Islām (Cairo, n.d.); Ahmad 
Shalabi, al-Hayat a-[jtima yya fi 1-Tafkir al-Islámi (Cairo, [1968]). 

^ For a discussion of the Nasserite use of Islam, see Haddad, Contemporary Islam, pp. 24-32, cf. 
Rif‘at Sayyid Ahmad, “Ishkaliyyat al-Sirà^ bayn al-Din wa 'l-Dawla: al-Namüdhaj al-Nüsiri," Al- 
Yaqza al-‘ Arabiyya, 1, 4 (June 1985), 18-47 

B In a July 21, 1985 interview, Professor Muhammad Muhammad al-Jawadi noted that the Nasser 
government utilized "lay" people to write about Islamic topics His list included the following: 
Ahmad ‘Abdu al-Sharabági (an engineer who became the minister of irngation), “Abd al-‘Aziz Kamil 
(a geographer who became the minister of awqaf in 1973), Hasanayn al-ShAfi'l (an officer in the 
cavalry who became vice president), Ahmad Kamal Abii l-Majd (a lawyer who became minister of 
youth and later of information), ‘Abd al-Razziq Nawfal (an agricultural engineer who became the 
undersecretary of the ministry of economics), “Abd al-Rahman Amin (a general in the army who 
became involved with the religious societies aljam'iyydt al-shar'iyya that publish al Itisam 
magazine) Hasan Kümil al-Maltiwi (who has a degree in commerce and wrote on sufism), 
Muhammad Tawfiq *Uwayda (an officer in the army who became the head of the Supreme Council 
of Islamic Affairs), and Jamal al-Din Mahmid (a judge who became the head of the Supreme 
Council of Social Affairs). Others included Ahmad Muüsü Salim and Hasan al-Tuhüml. 
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write in condemnation the ideology of the previous regime. Consequently, an 
extensive amount of literature has been produced denouncing communism which 
was projected as the greatest threat to Islam.” 

Socialism in its Nasserist form left an indelible mark on Arab Islamic thought 
in the twentieth century, such that it has continued to be part of Islamism even 
as the latter denounces Islamic socialism as a deviation from the truth.?’ 


ISLAMISM 


Since World War II, America's growing role in the Middle East has been by 
intent rather than by accident. This role is increasingly being perceived as one 
that parallels that played by British imperialism until the end of World War II. 
Early efforts by various American presidents to supervise American interests in 
the context of an international moral order have given way in recent days to 
what is seen as “gunboat diplomacy" with the dispatch of the Sixth Fleet to 
trouble spots in order to assert American readiness to use military power for the 
purpose of insuring its interests. The rise and current popularity of Islamism 
must be seen in the context of this increased American involvement and the 
corresponding support the United States has consistently given to what is 
perceived as “expansionist” Israeli policies in the area. 

While emulating Western methods, the liberal nationalists and the socialists 
resisted its stranglehold on the political, economic and cultural life of the nation. 
For the Islamists, the West is to be actively combatted precisely because of what 
is perceived as its militancy and innate hatred of Islam. They fee] that this reality 
was not understood by the previous generations because they failed to see that 
the secret of western success is their adherence to religion. 





% See, for example, ‘Abd al-Halim Mahmid, al-Fatawá ‘An al-Shuytfiyya (Caro, 1976); 
Muhammad al-Ghazáli, al-Islam fi Wayh al-Zahf al-Ahmar (Cairo, 1975); Muhammad Shamuh, al- 
Khatar a-Shuyifi fi Bilad al-Islam (Cairo, 1979); Ahmad Musa Salim, Sibag al-Mustaqbal Bayna 
al-Din wa T-Shuyd'iyya (Beirut, 1976); ‘Abd al-Hafiz ‘Abd Rabbih, ai-Shuyiiya Duna Qind 
([Carro], 1982); Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mun'im al-Khaffaji, al-Islam Yarfud al-Shuyiwwya {Cairo}, 
[1977]); Mustafi Mabmüd, Limadha Rafadtu al-Marksiyya (Cairo, [1976]); ‘Abd al-Jalil Shalabl, 
al-Shuyi iyya wa 1-Shuyi iyun fi Mizan al-Islam (Cairo, 1976), Hilmi al-Qa‘id, Muslimün là Nakhjal 
(Tunis, 1982). 

7 In 1975, Muhammad al-Bahi of the Muslim Brotherhood noted the Marxist ideas that 
influenced Islamic revolutionism. He identified them as being relevant in economic, human and 
social aspects. By trying to withstand the Marxist ideology in Egypt, Islam came to be identified with 
public ownership of wealth as the only responsible means of safeguarding public interest. This was a 
corrective to the capitalist system that allowed the accumulation of private wealth for personal 
ennchment On the human side, it emphasized equal opportunity, insisting that there should be no 
discrimination among people based on status or heritage. On the social level it elevated the role of 
the laborer in building society and insisted that change can be brought about by collective activism. 
k utilized historical arguments to demonstrate the transformation of society based on the premise of 
"thesis-antithesis-synthesis" and insisted that society will progress because of the imperative of an 
universal synthesis. Muhammad Al-Bahi, Al-Fikr al-Islami wa 1 Mujtama' al-Mu' agr (Beirut, 1975), 
pp. 185-91. 
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Islamism in its current form is offered as a system, an ideology, and a 
comprehensive world view. To some of its adherents it means a third alternative 
to subservience to Euro-American liberal or Marxist ideologies; it is proposed as 
a genuine and authentic “home-grown” worldview grounded in the teachings of 
the Quran. It provides its adherents a claim to parity with East and West.?* 

Some of the advocates of Islamism see it as an imperative.?? From this vantage 
point, the revelation of God in the Qur'àn is the divine command to establish 
His will throughout the world. As believers, Muslims are perceived to have been 
selected not only to form a Muslim community where God's laws are 
implemented, they are also enjoined to convert the rest of the world to this 
vision.” They perceive Islam as revolutionism. While Sunni Muslims traditionally 
have frowned on revolution, thawra,*' as disruptive to the social order, some of 
the current advocates of Islamism defend it as an agent of an ongoing process of 
transformation that molds and shapes a// aspects of life to fit its vision of Islam 
as a way of life pre-ordained by God in primordial times. Islam as revolutionism 
has been developed by its adherents into what they perceive as a coherent 
system, one that initiated the ideal society in Medina, and one that is equipped to 
take charge of the new transformation if people but take it seriously and enroll 
in its ranks. 

The popularity of the ideology can be ascribed to a general acceptance of the 
fact that the present condition is intolerable. Evil has reached its limit and thus 
change must take place. The revolution itself is innately and apriori good since, 
once it is initiated, it will not only replace the decadent system but assume the 
leadership of the world and transform all prevalent systems. To some of its 
advocates this transformation of individuals and societies does not necessarily 
mean a change to something new. It is seen primarily as a kind of check against 
backsliding and is thus a remolding—not into new forms, but into the perfect 
form. Revolutionary activity 1s essential in light of the human tendency to 
deviate, to innovate and to veer from the straight path. Revolutionism in this 
case acts as a dynamic, never ceasing impetus to stay the course.? In a sense all 
three 1deologies contain seeds of revolution—the liberals against foreigners, the 
socialists against capitalism and the Islamists against Western value systems 


3 For a discussion of Islam as an alternative to communism and secularism, see Yüsuf Kamal 
Muhammad, Mustagbal al-Hadara Bayn al-‘ Almamyya, al-Shuy iyya, al-Islam (Cairo, 1974) See 
also Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad, “The Islamic Alternative," Link, XV, 4 (1982). 

2 See Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad, “Sayyid Qutb Ideologye of Islamic Revival" in John L. 
Esposito, ed., Voices of Resurgent Islam (New York: Oxford University Press, 1983), pp. 67-98; cf. 
Sayyid Qutb, Ma‘dhm fi T-tarig (Cairo, 1964). 

9 The slogan used 1s: “you are the best community brought forth to humanity commanding what 
is good and forbidding what ıs evil and believing in God" (S. 3.10) This is seen as a commission 
from God to be the arbiters of morality in the world. 

9 The word thawra has etymological connections to an uncontrollable bull, thawr. It is used to 
refer to an eruption, a transient flashpoint, a flagration that 1s easily spent, subsiding and 
disappearing. 

9 For a discussion of Islam as religion and revolution see Muhammad Mahmüd al-Zubayri, al- 
Islam Din wa Thawra (Beirut, 1982); “Awn al-sharif Qasim, al-Islām wa T-Thawra wa 1-Hadara 
(Beirut, 1980). 
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appropriated by the former generation of Muslims. In another way, Islamism is 
unique in that its most militant wing advocates revolution as a perennial 
necessity seeing in Islam a perpetual struggle against all forces that want to 
impede implementation of God's will on earth. 

The fortunes of the Islamist vision have fluctuated throughout this century, its 
popularity peaking during times of stress and feelings of anomie and of 
frustration with prevailing conditions. At no time has it mustered as broad 
a following as it seems to have done since 1975.?? Three specific reasons can be 
cited for its current popularity: (1) The Lebanese Civil War dealt a death blow to 
nationalism because of the collusion of the predominantly Christian Phalangists 
with the Israelis. (2) With the coming to power of Menachem Begin and the 
Likud Party, religious legitimacy has been ascribed to Israel as divinely 
ordained, shifting the struggle from the nationalist to the religious arena.” (3) 
Disenchantment with previous ideologies has facilitated the use of slogans and 
increased their appeal: “we have tried nationalism and it failed; we have tried 
socialism and it failed; now is the time for Islam!” At the heart of the matter is 
the attempt to deal with a sense of inadequacy, failure, and frustration at trying 
to seek parity with the West and to receive from the West equal treatment with 
other nations of the world. 


All three ideologies—Islamic Liberalism, Islamic Socialism and Islamism— 
persist today as part of the internal dialogue of Muslims concerned about the 
future of their countries. All three are Muslim in background, justified and 
supported by Quranic citations as well as by references to the example and 
teachings of the Prophet Muhammad. All three ideologies seek the unity of 
Muslims and oppose sectarianism which is generally believed to be manipulated 
by outside interests? Thus there is strong emphasis on the unity of all Islam in 
its Sunni and Shi‘i branches; disunity, it is felt, sows the seeds of destruction.” 





? This marks the beginning of the Lebanese civil war in which the Phalangists acted with the 
support of the Israelis against the Palestinians. Since then, grave questions have been raised about the 
adequacy of Arab nationalism and socialism since Arab Christians have colluded with the enemy. 

^ Begin referred to the West Bank by its biblical names, Judea and Samaria, and insisted that the 
land was God-given, as part of God's convenant with Abraham. This casts modern Israel as a 
recreation of a divinely ordained political entity. 

55 In the summer of 1985, two popular slogans were La Masihiyya, là Yahudiyya, Islámiyya, 
Islarmyya (“Not Christian, not Jewish, Islamic Islamic") and La sharqiyya, la gharbiyya, Islámiyya, 
Llamyya, (“Not Eastern, not Western, but Islamic, Islamic"). 

*6 Since 1979, there has been a tendency in the United States to distinguish between Sunni and Shi‘i 
Islam ascribing Islamic militancy to the Shi‘i heritage. This does not necessarily jibe with the way 
Muslim leaders perceive reality. Khomeini and his supporters do not see the Iranian revolution in 
sectarian terms but as an Islamic response and effort. While many of Khomeini's opponents in the 
Sunni world decry his excesses and distortions, they do not ascribe those to Shi‘i deviance. Thus 
both Shi'is and Sunnis affirm the unity of Islam and its vision. The disunity is seen as a tactical 
device rather than as a fundamental division in Islam. The acceptance of the Shi‘a by the Sunnis as 
Mushms has not ruled out fatwas pointing to their erroneous ways. See, for example, a 
disqualification of the Shi‘i “additions” to the call to prayer, ‘Abd al-Halim Mahmid, Fatdwa 
(Cairo, 1979) 

7 It 18 worth noting that certain Quranic verses have become relevant to believers which they then 
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Proponents of all three ideologies operate out of an intense sense of the need 
for change. They are active in propagating and attempting to participate in the 
transformation of society. The greater their seríse of a loss of credibility as a 
people, a religion and a civilization, the more urgent is the imperative for 
change. Thus they are oriented toward an ideal society where self-worth and 
dignity are assured for its members. From this perspective change is not 
backward looking but future oriented, seeking a new socio-religious life where a 
righteous moral order will prevail and where justice, trust and solidarity will 
dominate. Commitment to change in all three ideologies is thus action oriented, 
rejecting passive acquiescence. (“God has distinguished those who strive above 
those who sit," S. 4:95.) The emphasis all three ideologies place on the creation 
of a more vital civilization is positive and world affirming. 

All three ideologies, at the same time that they are forward looking and world 
affirming, are nonetheless defensive in nature. That is to say that they are 
essentially responses to the presence, the critique, and the judgement of opposing 
foreign ideologies, primarily western. In a sense they are reactive and not 
reactionary. This kind of defensiveness is not new in Islam but has been part of 
its fabric from the very beginning. Much of the Qur'an deals with the counter 
claims of those who are classified as unbelievers as well as adherents to the 
biblical faith. The refutation of competing perspectives is part of the process of 
affirming the universality of truths. The perfect Islamic order as a vibrant 
possibility true to the divine ordination must be set off as over against the 
opposition of an order whose claims are competing and which by definition must 
be declared illegitimate. 

At the same time, responsibility for the prevalent “decadent,” “backward” or 
"evil" condition, depending on the perception of the critic, is seen as internal, a 
slackening off of zeal, a deviation from the path or the adherence to false 
doctrines. Thus, while reacting to the challenges of outside forces, the three 
world views are self-critical and eager for internal reform. For the liberal 
nationalists, the enemy within was identified as an overrealiance on spirituality, 
superstition and the supernatural. The target became sufism which was perceived 
as overemphasizing the hereafter at the expense of Islam's relevance to this 
world. Sufism was proclaimed a deviation leading to inertness, acceptance of 
one’s lot, patience and lack of struggle. The doctrine of predestination was also 
targeted as the villain intensifying the malaise. 

For the Muslim socialists, the enemy within included the conservative 
mentality that relied on the imitation, taqlid, of the forebears and on a land 
policy which gave a certain class of people special privileges while rendering the 
masses in perpetual poverty. This the revivalists identified as rajiyya 
(backwardness), or a backward-looking mentality. 


proceed to use as a slogan. At the turn of the century the verse most quoted dealt with Muslims 
responsibility for their own condition sounding as the clarion, calling on the Muslims to overthrow 
their colonial rulers (“God will not alter what 15 in a people until they alter what is in themselves," S. 
13:11). Currently, the most quoted verse is a herald for unity ("Hold fast all of you to the rope of 
God and do not separate," S. 3:103). 
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The Islamists, on the other hand, have identified the enemy within as the 
tainting of Islamic doctrines with alien values, whether capitalist or Marxist, as 
well as the presence of a cadre of people in society who look to Paris, London, 
Washington or Moscow as the center of inspiration for their lives. 

Given these varied perspectives on what ails society, the remedies proposed 
have been couched in terms of an appropriate treatment. For the liberals and 
moderates what became of paramount importance was the reopening of rational 
interpretation of the faith, ijtihad, to make it relevant to the dramatic changes 
taking place in society. By the time the socialists assumed prominence, the call 
for ijtihàd had almost universal acceptance, but the commentary it generated had 
not revived society in an acceptable manner. The Islamic socialists saw the 
remedy in the advocacy of progressive views and of the ongoing need for 
dynamic change. Otherwise, they argued, ijtihid would become a regurgitation 
of outmoded attitudes caught in a perpetual cycle and unable to break out of its 
backward sphere. The Islamists, while affirming both ijtihàd and progressive 
dynamism, insist that they must be grounded in the Qur'àn and confined to the 
Islamic world view. Any interpretations that do not place God at the center of 
reality, recognizing His rule over the world and all creation, are being 
proclaimed a deviation, a consequence of human rebellion against divine 
prerogative. 

The fortunes of the Muslim community throughout the course of this century 
have also been perceived as affected by the unrelenting pressure of the enemy 
without. The identification of the enemy is colored by the political reality with 
which each group has had to grapple. For the liberal nationalists, imperialism in 
the form of European colonial presence in Arab countries was the obvious 
target. While this European adventure was masked by the colonial powers as an 
altruistic gesture on their part to help "civilize" the Arabs, it was experienced by 
those under its yoke as a militant oppressive regime that sought to subjugate 
them, at best keeping them in the sphere of European economic and political 
power and at worst seeking to convert them to European Christian ideas. 

By the time the socialists assumed power, imperialism had established a 
resident "alien" community in their midst. Israel had not only been recognized 
by both East and West, but it was advocated as a western outpost that would 
shine as a beacon bringing enlightenment and progress to the area. The presence 
of Israel was perceived as the evident proof that western ideals of democracy and 
self-determination did not extend to the Arab population since it did not 
recognize the rights of the Palestinians in their own homeland. For them, Israel 
became the outpost of neo-colonialism, perpetuating capitalist interests to 
control Arab economies and maintain them in the western orbit. 

The Islamists have perceived and experienced Israel as a Jewish religious 
entity that discriminates against residents who are of a different faith. 
Unwavering American support for Israel and affirmations of a "Judeo- 
Christian" heritage have been interpreted as a continuation of the Christian 
hatred of Islam which appears to have persisted into the twentieth century. Thus, 
Islamists began to interpret colonialism less as an effort for economic 
exploitation than as a conspiracy to destroy Islam. For some, Russian support of 
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Israel in the initial stages of its formation and the reluctance of Moscow to 
supply the Arabs with offensive weapons capable of matching the Israeli arsenal 
became the *proof" of the combined conspiracy of Zionism, communism, and 
crusaderism against Islam. 

Advocates of this conspiracy theory have substantiated their point by quoting 
missionary writings of the turn of the century which clearly reflect the intent and 
desire to "destroy" Islam. Crusader mentality of the colonial officers is 
demonstrated by reference to General Allenby's comments on entering Jerusalem 
in 1917, “today, the Crusades have come to an end," and General Goureau's 
comments at the tomb of Saladin when the French army occupied Damascus in 
1919, *Saladin, we have returned." 

It is worth noting that all three ideologies have been propagated during a 
period of increasing literacy as well as government control of the media. 
Consequently, slogans have been very important in creating a consensus 
concerning the diagnosis of ills and prescribed remedies. The liberals presented 
Islam as the religion of equality, liberty and fraternity. For the socialists, the 
motto was unity, liberty and socialism, while the Islamists have emphasized the 
unicity (of God), liberation and the community. The equality sought by the 
nationalists was that of all citizens. The socialists, on the other hand, looked for 
equality among all people committed to the socialist cause. The Islamists have 
rejected both affirmations as alien and anti-Godly. Equality is to be judged 
exclusively in one's relationship of obedience to God. Only the committed 
believers are equal. Muslims who do not ascribe to this interpretation of Islam 
are deemed outside the pale. 

Throughout this century the quest for change has been played out within the 
arena of Islam and grounded in what Muslims agree to be the essential 
foundations of the faith: the Quran and the Sunna of the Prophet. 
Consequently, the efforts of the reformers in this century, regardless of their 
orientation, have centered on finding the Qur'anic verses and the prophetic 
precedent that would validate their point of view. As a result, over a dozen 
contemporary exegetical? works and scores of biographies of the Prophet 
Muhammad have been printed. 


* For discussions of contemporary Qur'anic exegesis, see Muhammad Ibrühtm Sharif, Ittijahat 
alTajdid fi Tafsir al-Qur an al-Karim fi Misr (Cairo, 1982); “fat Muhammad al-Sharqšwi, Ittijahat 
al-Tafsir fi Migr fi al Asr al-Hadith (Cairo, 1972); ‘Abdullih Khürshid al-Birrl, al-Qur'an wa 
* Ulümuhu fi Misr (Cairo, 1970); Mustafá Muhammad al-Hadidi al-Tayr, [ttijah ab Tafsir fi al“ Agr 
al-Hadith (Cairo, 1975); ‘Abd al-Majid ‘Abd al-Salam al-Muhtasib, Zttijahat al-Tafsir fi al- Agr al- 
Hadith (Beirut, 1973). Among the interpretations of the Qur'an published in Arabic during this 
century are the following Muhammad Farid Wajdi, al-Mushaf al-Mufassar (Cairo, n.d.); Mahmid 
Shaltüt, Tafsir al-Qur'an al-Karim (Cairo, 1974); Sayyid Qutb, Fi Zilal al-Qur'an (Beirut, 1975); 
Ahmad Mustafa al-Marüghi, Tafsir al-Maraghi (Cairo, 1969); Ibrahim al-Qattán, Taysir al- Tafsir 
(Amman, 1983); Bint al-Sháti', al-Qur än wa 1 Tafsir al" Agri (Cairo, 1969); Tantaw! Jawhari, al- 
Jawahir fi Tafsir al-Qur'an al- Karim (Cairo, 1350H); Muhammad Mahmid al-Hijázi, al- Tafsir al- 
Wadth (Cairo, 1972); ‘Abd al-Karim al-Khatib, ai-Tasfir al-Qur'àni H 1-Quran (Cairo, 1967); 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Dr8šz, Madkhal ila al-Qur'an al-Karim (Kuwait, 1971); Muhammad Rashid 
Riga, Tafsir al-Qur an al-Karim (Cairo, 1346H). 
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The biographies printed in this century are of special interest. A cursory look 
shows that the authors writing about the historical Mubammad are concerned 
about the documentation of various aspects of his life: his teachings and the 
manner he related to others; his relationships to his wives, his friends and his 
enemies; his acts of magnanimity and forgiveness; his anger and judgments; his 
pronouncements; and his tactics. À more careful survey reveals that the aspects 
of his life highlighted and given extensive interpretation and commentary are 
those the author identifies as necessary attributes of the new Muslim person who 
is to be the vanguard of the vibrant society. Thus, the biographies attempt to 
bring into focus that which is to be emulated. In other words, they all appear to 
be motivated by a genuine quest for the recovery of Muhammad the "exemplar," 
with different views as to which particular qualities constitute the ideal example 
for the faithful? 

The biographies of Muhammad published in this century bear, therefore, the 
imprint of the different ideologies in their presentation of the prophetic 
precedent to be followed. That there is a wide range of possibilities is due in 
large measure to the survival of a great number of traditions about the Prophet, 
a number of which are considered spurious by some Muslims and the 
susceptibility of these reports to situational interpretations. Authors who find 
reported actions or sayings of the Prophet useful to their argument appear to 
show no hesitation in quoting them in an effort to validate their ideas. 

The Muslim liberals tend to write about Muhammad as a man, an apostle sent 
by God, a reformer, a humanitarian and the founder of the faith. The emphasis 
is on his humanity, over against any Christian or Sufi discussions of incarnation, 
and on the rationality of the Islamic faith over against dependence on the 
supernatural. As apostle of God, he was the seal of the prophets. His message is 
complete and perfect and will not be superseded by another revelation. With the 
assurance of possessing the absolute truth, the role of the revivalist becomes one 
of rediscovering and appropriating the useful text and context for the expected 
reform. 

Muhammad as final prophet is also the reformer who came to reform 
Christianity and Judaism because they veered from the revelation of God. Thus 
Islam itself is reform; it possesses the final word on what is right and wrong; it 
addresses society and restores it to the straight path. Muhammad founded the 
Muslim community on the teachings of Islam which God revealed to all the 
prophets before him beginning with Adam. Muhammad's humanitarian 
characteristics are enumerated in reference to his relationships with people of all 
walks of life. His care for living creatures is illustrated, for example, in the 
reference to his cutting off the sleeve of his tunic rather than wake up a cat that 
was sleeping on it. 

His role as reformer commissioned to restore humanity to the true worship of 
God was cited as an additional justification for reforms the liberals sought to 
implement in society. His involvement in social and political action became the 
model for contemporary Muslims. Missing in this literature is reference to the 


9 See Appendix I. 
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Muhammad of devotion, the man of prayer. This is not due to a rejection of his 
role in that area, but rather reflects the overriding concern about the prevalent 
social condition and the desire to infuse people to action. 

The Islamic socialists stress Muhammad's reforms in the economic field. He 
initiated a new economic order in which equity was paramount. He distributed 
the wealth among the faithful so that none would go wanting. The Qur'àn is seen 
as the first socialist manifesto commanding people to take care of the poor, the 
widows and the orphans. Khadijah, the wife of the Prophet, is projected as the 
first socialist because she employed Mubammad and shared her wealth with him. 

For the Islamists, Muhammad is the legislator; his every act and word are to 
be emulated since, with the prescriptions of the Quran, they form the 
cornerstone of the shari'a. The shari‘a is the constitution of the Islamic state. 
Unlike Western constitutions, which are preceived as instruments of compromise 
and subject to changing circumstances, Islamic law is structured on divinely 
ordained principles and prescribed practices. It is sanctioned by prophetic 
precedent. For those among the Islamists advocating revolutionism, Muhammad 
is cast as the revolutionary liberator who initiated a new social order freeing 
human beings from subservience to others. 

Along with the particular qualities of the Prophet identified with the differing 
agenda of those advocating Islamic revival is a concern for emphasizing the role 
of man in transforming his world and shaping his destiny. The encounter with 
Europe as supported by the Protestant missionary crusade led not only to a 
familiarization with the Renaissance, but in particular to an emphasis on human 
responsibility for prevailing conditions in the world. Ideas such as “man is the 
master of his own destiny” were appropriated by the early reformers in order to 
infuse the believers with the will to change. This issue had arisen, in a way, as 
early as the eighth and the ninth centuries in the discussion between those who 
believed in free will and their opponents advocating predestination. The victory 
of al-Ash‘ari’s school of thought had seemingly absolutized God’s control of the 
world and all events in it, often interpreted as absolving man of responsibility for 
his actions. Recovering and appropriating Islamic thought that preceded al- 
Ash‘ari as relevant for the twentieth century, contemporary thinkers have 
dramatically changed the understanding of human potential from that espoused 
by the Ash'arite school. 

Modernist thinkers like *Abduh were able to utilize old arguments from the 
heritage in order to revive the spirit of responsibility. The current literature 
serves as a corrective to what is perceived as absolutist thinking. While the 
understanding of God’s omnipotence and omniscience has not changed, 
discussions of God are little more than a rehash of old ideas. The stress is rather 
on human responsibility in initiating change, a responsibility sanctioned by 
divine imperative as revealed in the Quran. 

While God continues to be master of creation and the final dispenser of 
reward or punishment, His role has shifted from being one who preordains good 
and evil to one who possesses foreknowledge of human choices. The revival of 
Islam has in one way initiated the revival of human input in society. Even to 
those who insist on predetermination, the necessity that human choices 
synchronize with the laws of creation and history determined by God at creation 
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does not obviate the importance of the human will. Those who deviate from His 
path will suffer because of bad choices they made. 

A great deal of emphasis is being placed on this issue of human 
responsibility,'? often justified by the current interpretation of the Quranic verse 
in which God tells the angels that He plans to place man on earth as a khalifa, 
which is translated as a vicegerent. Man is placed on this earth for a purpose, to 
care for the world, and thus what he does in the world is of consequence. His 
role is to build up a civilization and to establish a society in which righteousness 
is paramount. Early modernists like Muhammad *Abduh emphasized man's role 
as participant in the construction of the world. He is to search for, develop and 
utilize the resources God has placed in the world. More recently, Islamists have 
stressed that this quest for industrialization is to be tempered by judicious 
knowledge: the development of the world must proceed in an ethical context. 
Islamists argue against undue abuse of nature, emphasizing ecological balance 
and proper preservation of the environment as the only correct stewardship for 
God. This concern is the result of access to more recent scientific studies about 
the environment which were not available at the turn of the century, as well as of 
a desire to avoid excesses. 

While the three ideologies have all affirmed the role of man as an agent of 
God, their perception of this role varies dramatically in areas of his identity and 
responsibility. To the liberals he is the citizen, muwa(in, a resident in a nation 
state, living within the bounds of its constitutional laws. As a citizen, his identity 
makes him an equal of other citizens under the law regardless of religious 
affiliation. This tends to reduce the role of religion as primary identity as was 
prevalent under the millet system. f 

With Muslim socialists the emphasis shifted from a particular national identity 
to a membership in an international coalition of laborers working together to 
bring about a new order. Thus, the revolutionary laborer, a/-‘amil al-thawrawi, 
received special attention not only as the person manning the new industrial 
complex to be established, but also as the vanguard of the community of 
revolutionaries bound together in their vision of a better world. 

The Islamists reject both proposed identities as foreign to Islam. For them the 
primary role of the individual proceeds not from citizenship in a state or 
membership in a party; it is, rather, grounded in the belief in the lordship of God 
and the brotherhood of Islam. One's duty as a Muslim is to propagate the faith. 
Or as one leader phrased it, “every Muslim is a da iya” (missionary). Still others 
see the commitment of an individual to Islam not only in terms of preaching but 
also in being a revolutionary, working to bring about a realization of Islam in 
the world. Hence, Islam is a revolutionary dynamic force set in the world by God 
at creation in order to transform it and bring all humanity to the worship of the 
one God. 


* For examples, see Bint al-Shat?, Magal fi 1-Islam (Cairo, n.d.); Hasan Sa‘b, ai-Islám wa 1-Insán 
(Beirut, 1981); Fárüq Disügi, Hurriyat al-Insán fi 1- Fikr al-Islámi (Alexandria, 1982), “Abd al-Karim 
al-Khatib, al-Insdn fi 1-Qur dn (Cairo, 1979), Muhammad al-Sayyid Jalaynad, Qadiyyat al-Khayr wa 
T-Sharr fl 1-Fikr al-Islámi ([Cairo], 1981). 
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While the three ideologies agree that the role of women in Islamic society 
needs revamping, they are not in agreement as to what exactly that role is and 
how women are to be prepared for it. For the liberals women are to be educated 
and prepared to take their place next to the educated men as mothers and wives. 
They are also to be allowed access to public space in order to be able to serve as 
nurturers of the generation—as nurses, educators and social workers. The 
socialists ignored the biological differences and affirmed the primary role of 
women as identical with that of men: they are to be full participants in 
modernization and development, workers seeking solidarity with other workers 
sharing their vision worldwide. 

To the Islamists the role of women is also central. They have quoted Qur'anic 
verses and buttressed them with conservative commentary to prove that women 
are to be restricted to the home. They have called for a bifurcation in society 
along gender lines. Some have allowed woman the role the nationalists defined 
for her while nonetheless anxious to restrict her movements due to a perceived 
threat to the social and moral order. In the process, the role of woman has been 
enhanced by assigning her the duty to perpetuate the faith by raising a new 
Muslim generation, thus making her a kind of repository of culture. This 
development shows the orientation of its advocates since most of the Islamist 
intellectuals are university graduates from the professional schools, doctors and 
engineers. The male role is to build society and keep it functioning, while that of 
women is nurturing and sustaining.*! 

Being the product of their times, the three ideologies held different opinions of 
the way in which society should be governed and on what can provide the key to 
a better social order. The liberals, having developed within the context of the 
struggle against foreign occupation, emphasized the importance of political 
reforms. They believed that if a proper constitution were written, elections 
instituted, and parliaments convened, the perfect society would prevail. This was 
in part due to the fact that colonial occupation had been justified on the grounds 
of preparing Arab countries to assume their political role in the world. Thus it 
was believed that once political institutions were established parallel to those 
that exist in the west, the European colonial powers would leave, granting 
autonomy to the local governments, and that democracy would prevail and 
government would represent the collective will of the people and not that of 
oppressive rulers. 

When the socialists came into power most of those political structures had 
already been instituted, but they had failed to provide the sought-after sense of 
well-being. Not only had the colonial powers in different ways (intimidation, 
bribery or blackmail) subverted the efforts of the parliaments and had been 
pressing for legislation granting political privileges to foreigners, but the resident 
foreign aliens also continued to control the economy and make it subject to the 
demands of western markets and products. Consequently, the socialists 


*! For a more comprehensive discussion of the role of women as viewed in the three ideologies, see 
Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad, “Islam, Women and Revolution in Twentieth-Century Arab Thought," 
MW, LXXIV (1984), 137-60. 
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concentrated their energy on nationalizing the foreign companies and creating 
state monopolies of production and distribution of goods. They advocated a 
state-run economy with the purpose of providing a more equitable distribution 
of wealth. 

The Islamists gained prominence as a reaction to what was perceived as the 
failure of both experiments. Islamists want the total revamping of society in 
which government and the economy are Islamic, but their major thrust is social 
reform. The family is projected as the central and most important unit of Islamic 
society. Women are to be confined to roles understood to be Islamic. Quranic 
punishments for theft, murder and adultery are to be applied. It is clear that 
these reforms are seen as a corrective to the excesses to which the reforms of the 
socialists have led. Punishment is necessary because the disparity between the 
wealthy and the poor has become obvious. Oppulence, public consumption of 
consumer goods, and excesses of freedom for women have all become objects of 
attack. Adherence to Islam as a remedy seems to be necessary because the 
problems are so great and so obvious. Emulation of the West, whose decadent 
society is much in evidence in such widely broadcast images of American society 
as those depicted on the popular television programs Dallas and Loveboat, is no 
longer a desired end. Islamism is seen as the bulwark that will keep Arab society 
from sliding into the abyss of pornography, drugs and venereal disease. 

An awareness of the West as a model to be accepted or rejected is present in 
the ideologies of all three worldviews. To the liberals, some of whom were 
educated in France, the French Revolution and the Renaissance in Europe are 
developments to be emulated and replicated. This enthusiasm for the French 
social order was part of an anti-clerical movement aimed in this case at the sufis, 
as an antidote to their excessive concern for personal salvation. 

To the socialists Russia was the model, its revolution proving that one can 
take an agrarian society and develop it into an industrial competitor without 
having to appropriate Christian values. Thus, the goal was modernization 
without Christianization. In the process, practice of the faith and the belief in the 
socialist system were to provide a balanced work ethic conducive to economic 
development. 

The Islamists, with the advantage of hindsight, recognized that emulation does 
not necessarily mean the indigenization of either the process or the goals for 
which it is implemented. Thus they underscored authenticity and a rejection of 
emulation for its own sake. The key to success is seen as the appropriation of 
western technology without the ideology usually accompanying it. The model is 
Japan, a nation perceived to be a successful competitor with the West, which has 
been able to modernize while maintaining its own value system, social structures 
and religion. To guarantee the total control of all processes, the Islamists realize 
that it is necessary to control the government and thereby to regulate social and 
economic legislation and bring about an Islamic moral order. 

Thus, there is a very important difference between the role of religion in the 
state as advocated by the three ideologies. Whereas the liberals advocated that 
Islam is din wa dunya, the practice of the faith and the affirmation of this world, 
and the socialists affirmed din wa ishtirakiyya, the link between religion and 
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socialism as crucial for the formation of society, the Islamists talk about din wa 
dawla, insisting that religion and government (state) must go hand in hand in 
order to guarantee the implementation of laws to control society. 


Concluding Observations 


Throughout this century, Muslims in different Arab countries from a variety 
of backgrounds have been engaged in an effort to revitalize Islam and provide 
their fellow-religionists with the fortitude to meet the challenges of the modern 
world. They have advocated a variety of world views as relevant for life in the 
current time of crisis. In the process, slowly and imperceptibly, several changes 
have occurred in the prominent features of religious life, in the leadership 
providing the Islamic context of the quest for meaning, and in the perceptions of 
the role of religion in public life. 

A major characteristic of Islamic revival in the twentieth century is the 
obvious breakdown of the monopoly of religion by the ulama class, those who 
have been educated in the traditional Islamic sciences. This might be 
characterized as the “Protestantization” or “laicization” of Islam. While the 
presence of the ulama in society continues to be evident, their influence, 
effectiveness, status and clout have been reduced, and they now are little more 
than religious functionaries or employees of the State bureaucracy.? Their role 
as sole educators, adjucators and legislators has been assumed by a new class of 
elites: secularly trained university graduates such as teachers, judges and lawyers, 
employed in the new bureaucracies following the example of the colonial and 
national governments.? In the secularizing modern Arab world, the skills of the 
ulama class became mostly superfluous, their opinions rarely solicited, their 
expertise ignored except in cases pertaining to details of the shari‘a on matters of 
personal status and at times in situations in which governments are seeking 
Islamic legitimation for their controversial actions.“ 


? For a contemporary discussion on the excellence of the ulama see Sha/bán Muhammad Ismá'il, 
al-Madkhal h Dirásat al-Qur án wa -Sunna wa 1- Ulüm al-Insamyya (Cairo, 1980), pp. 20—25; cf. 
* Abd al-' Aziz al-Badri, al-Isläm Bayna al“ Ulamd? wa 1- Hukkám (al-Madina al-Munawwara, n.d.). It 
Is worth noting that ‘Abd al-Halim Mahmid found it necessary to issue a fatwa affirming the 
authority of the ulama. While admitting that the hadith “the ulama of my community are like the 
Jewish prophets” has not been authenticated, he insists that its meaning is true. They have preserved 
the right interpretation, proofs and authentication of the faith since the death of the Prophet. ‘Abd 
al-Halim Mabmüd, Fatdwa (Cairo, 1979), p. 303. 

? Some have suggested that while the British occupation m Egypt failed to implement its goals in 
al-Azhar out of fear of a religious backlash, those who succeeded the British were able to implement 
these goals under the aegis of nationalism or reformism, or by coercion. See ‘Abd al-Sattár Fath- 
Allah Sa‘id, al-Ghazw al-Fikri wa 1-Tayyarat al-Mu‘adiya li T-Islam (Cairo, 1977). 

“ Several texts of Islamic legal opinion fatwas have been published recently. They are a record of 
questions addressed during this century by the ulama on contemporary issues ranging from whether 
food killed by non-Muslims is to be consumed to protocols about funerals. A few are political in 
nature such as the legitimacy of communism or signing peace treaties with Israel. See for example the 
ten-volume collection published by Där al-Ifta? a-Islámiyya, ai-Fatawa al-Islamiyya (Cairo, 1982); 
cf. Yusuf al-Qaradüwi, Fatáwá Mu‘dyira (Cairo, 1981); al-Mutawalli al-Sha'rawi, al-Fatdwa (Cairo, 
1982); “Abd al-Halim Mahmid, Fatawa (Cairo, [1981]). 

° 
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This state of affairs is the result of a combination of factors, including the 
efforts at the turn of the century of modernists such as Muhammad *Abduh to 
reform Islam and free it of its dependence on cumbersome traditions and the 
cumulative wisdom of former generations of learned opinion. In the process, 
contemporary interpretations of the Qur'àn concentrate on the study of the text 
and the explication of its message for the demands of the present. It is not 
unusual to have complete exegetical works written in the twentieth century by 
authors who are neither grounded in traditional Islamic education nor versed in 
the classical sciences of exegesis.* 

Another factor in the so-called Protestantization of Islam is the proliferation 
of printing presses that have made it possible to print millions of copies of the 
Quran (as well as of other religious texts). Wide distribution of this material at 
nominal prices has been made possible through subsidies from pious persons and 
those of recently acquired affluence eager to pay their due to God who made 
their wealth possible. Thus the printed Quran has become a common sight in 
most households.* 

Furthermore, literacy acquired through the public school system rather than 
the traditional kuttàb (Quran school) has made a profound difference not only 
in the number of individuals involved in writing about religion, but also in the 
quality and context of this material. Whereas earlier generations used to study 
the Quran and commit it to memory in order to recall it at appropriate times, 
contemporary students read, cogitate and reflect on the scripture, and in the 
process respond to certain verses they find relevant to their existential 
condition." Thus, while the former are guided by the internalized text and its 
vision as mediated through the experience of the community in the past, the 
latter group is interactively involved with its message. They sift through its 
verses, highlighting those that strike their fancy or provide an answer to 
perplexing realities or a cogent response to those who disagree with them. It is 
not unusual to pick up a book by an engineer, for example, who advocates a 
specific view of Islam based on a few select verses of the Quran. The quest for 
the Islamic vision or statement on life has become the concern of lay people: 


“ See, for example, Muhammad ‘Izzat Darwaza, al-Tafsir al-Hadith (Cairo, 1962) and Sayyid 
Qutb, Fi Zilal al-Qur'an (Beirut, 1973-1974). While Darwaza left school after the ninth grade, Sayyid 
Qutb is a graduate of Dar al-‘Ulim. 

“ A recent development in Muslim countries such as Pakistan, Malaysia and Indonesia 1s the 
placing of Qur'üns in hotel rooms. (Another evidence of Islamization in hotel rooms is the presence 
of a small arrow on each drawing table indicating the direction of the gibla ) 

*' The popular author Muhammad Qutb wrote that “the policy of memorizing the Qur'an is in 
desperate need of revision in order to serve the noble purpose for which [the Book] was revealed. . . 
We do not want the teeming masses to hunger for the Qur'ün, devoid of its ethics, deviant of its path, 
knowing the letters and proper form of recitation, but not comprehending any of its commandments 
which would elevate their nature. ... We want to spread Islamic education which proceeds from this 
character." Muhammad Qutb, Nazarat fi 1-Qur’dn (Cairo, n d.), pp. 5-6. 
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lawyers,*? doctors,‘ engineers,?? as well as technicians have taken to expounding 
the faith. 

Enhancing the marginalization of the ulama is the decline of the calibre of 
students seeking such a profession as well as in the quality of their education. As 
the various Arab nations have sought to westernize and modernize, the status of 
doctors and engineers has become highly valued. This has resulted in the 
siphoning off of the most gifted students into these professions. As a result of the 
decline ın the status of the ulama class and of the small salaries they command, 
the lowest academic achievers have been channeled into religious education.*! 

The situation has been further exacerbated during this century by the several 
efforts of various Egyptian governments to “reform” the religious educational 
system at al-Azhar.? The efforts have not only standardized but reduced the 
educational requirements for graduation by simplifying the content of texts and 
limiting the number of years necessary for preparation. In the process, the 
standard of knowledge required for proficiency has been lowered.? Consequently, 
many people without any religious training have begun to expound on Islamic 
topics because they disagree with the writings of “professionals” or find them 
unsatisfactory. 

There is an obvious relationship between the decline of the ulama, with the 
resulting assumption of religious responsibility by the laity, and a kind of 
privitization of Islam. Reinterpreting the faith for modern life has become very 
much a personal concern, an offshoot of the aforementioned emphasis on human 





4 See, for example, the writings of the lawyer Kamal Abū -Majd in the widely distributed Kuwaiti 
monthly journal, al-* Arabi *Al-Shür& wa '| Dimuqrütiyya wa Ru’yat al-Islim al-Siy&siyya," 4257 
(Apni 1980); "Bal al-Islàm wa '-'Urüba Ma‘an,” #263 (October 1980), "Al-Muslimün Da‘wa li 
Iqtibám al-Mustaqbal," #292 (March 1983), "Bashá^?r Nahda Islámiyya Jadida,” #295 (June 1980); 
and "Al-Turáth wa 'I-Dtihàd wa Nazanyyat al-Islim wa 'l-Siyasa,” #308 (July 1984). 

2 See the works of Mustafa Mahmiid who popularized a modern spiritual interpretation of Islam. 
His innovative approach includes a contemporary attempt to reclaum the original role of the mosque 
as it functioned in the formative period of Islam by making it the center of education and social life 
He provides free medical care for the poor 1n his mosque, a practice now available m at least four 
other mosques in Cairo. See his controversial book, al-Qurān Muhdwalat h Fahm ‘Asri (Beirut, 
n.d.), cf. Mustafa Mahmüd, Bahth fi T- Wujüd wa 1-° Adam (Cairo, 1977) 

9 Two recent controversial books written from opposing Muslim perspectives were authored by 
engineers. See Wail ‘Uthman, Hizb Allah fi Muwajahat Hizb al-Shay(dn (Cairo, 1975) and Faraj 
Füda, Qabl al-Suqut (Cairo, 1985) 

5! This does not appear to be true of the women studying in shari‘a colleges. The dean of the 
shara college in Kuwait reported that of the top forty students ın the school, thirty-nine were 
women. While statistical figures were not available for students in Jordan and Egypt, the faculty 
reported that a similar imbalance existed Thus is due to the fact that for conservatives, teaching 
continues to be considered the best profession for women and the majonty of female students are 
preparing for a teaching career. A few in Jordan (sixty-nine women) have been functioning as wd wat 
preachers Forty of them are hired by the ministry of awqüf. 

2 A similar decline in the quality of Islamic education has occurred at the famous al-Zaytüna 
mosque in Tunis 

* The majonty of students at al-Azhar University (in all its branches) are graduates of Azhar- 
operated high schools reportedly noted for their lack of academic rigor and the fact that their 
graduates do not take the high school proficiency exams, where the weaker students are weeded out 
while those accumulating higher grades are admitted into the universities 
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responsibility and initiative. And yet it also must be acknowledged that insofar 
as this privitization of the faith suggests a reliance on individual discretion to 
determine the particular content of one's Islam, it is more characteristic of the 
liberal-nationalist and to some extent of the socialist periods than is the case 
with the Islamists. 

During the first half of this century the slogan kull man ‘ald dinu Allah y'inu 
[each to his own religion, God help him] reflected the general mood in which 
religion was seen by its advocates; more a private concern than a publicly 
legislated activity. In addition to the factors mentioned above related to the 
disempowerment of the ulama, this orientation toward individualism reflected 
the growing secularist-nationalist tendency which envisioned a society where 
Christians and Jews enjoyed equal citizenship with Muslims. It was also a factor 
in the attempt to discredit sufism, which was considered a blight on the face of 
an Islamic state attempting to be seen as modern and guided by rational 
principles. New educational systems provided instruction apart from the 
organized religious training of the orders as well as of the ulama, and the 
emphasis on individual relationship to God rendered the sufi mediators (awliyad, 
aqtab) unnecessary. 

This call to privitization has been resisted by the Islamists from the beginning. 
They insist that Islam is an ideological system that should inform public as well 
as private life. They also insist that ijtihàd must continue for the present in order 
for Islam to keep its vitality. Those with traditional Islamic training affirm the 
necessity of using the traditional Islamic sciences in this endeavor in order to 
safeguard the outcome. Those with a secular education tend to ignore these 
prerequisites and affirm the right of individuals for interpretation, at the same 
time insisting that this would undoubtedly lead to the implementation of the 
shari‘a, Thus from this perspective there is an expectation that the outward 
forms of Islam (the pillars) would certainly be part of the Islamic message and 
not up for personal option. 

The affirmation of the centrality of politics to the Islamic ideology in recent 
years has acquired a special mystique. The realization that the elected 
parliaments have not been able to deliver to the Arabs the authenticity they have 
sought or the parity they have coveted, has led to a profound sense of the failure 
of the politica! systems that have been borrowed from the West, whether 
constitutional monarchies or republics. This is accompanied by what is perceived 
as a more realistic assessment of Western claims to moral philosophy as the basis 
of Western forms of government. Efforts are made to distinguish between the 
reality of Western treatment of colonized third world people and actual 
treatment of their own subjects. The disparity between the ideals propagated by 
the West and the ways they have functioned as administrators in Arab countries 
is seen by Arab Muslims as compromising the ethical foundations of Western 
civilization. French treatment of Asians and Africans in its colonies was far from 
the ideologies propagated, and the same is true of the Soviet Union and its 
policies in Eastern Europe, over which it has had hegemony since World War II, 
and of America in its engagement in Viet Nam. The fact that Western ideals have 
not measured up to the norms espoused has recently received a great deal of 
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attention and condemnation. "The sons of the French Revolution were the 
enemies of liberty, equality and fraternity." And, “The Leninist-Marxists in the 
Soviet Union are not only the enemies of social justice, they are also the enemies 
of freedom and of everything that has human value.?* 

There is a very real way in which Israel has served as a model to Muslims as 
they consider the meaning of a divinely sanctioned and supported state.” Clearly 
Israel's claims to legitimacy through a divine covenant instituted over 3000 years 
ago, applied to the appropriation of Arab lands and the domination of Arab 
people, has posed a challenge of both religious and political dimensions. The 
success of the Israelis in military terms and in developing a viable society has not 
only revived the religious consciousness of Muslims, but in a sense has made it 
imperative. They have been forced to think again of the Qur'anic promise that 
God gives victory to those who believe.** One does not have to look far to read 
or hear someone say, “If the Israelis can build a viable state based on the myths 
of the Torah, how much more can we Muslims accomplish with the Qur'an 
which, after all, is the word of God."? 

The growing consensus in favor of seeking Islamic answers to current 
problems must also be seen as a consequence of the Islamization of politics’ in 
the 1960s, a by-product of the struggle between the socialists and the Islamists. 
Three factors enhanced this trend, two of them touched upon earlier. In the first 
place on the local level the conflict between the Muslim Brotherhood and the 
Nasser regime forced the latter to appropriate their language, using the ulama to 
propagate the regime's ideology as Islam. Secondly, American concern about the 
spread of socialist and nationalist ideologies in the area provided an 
international dimension to the struggle. This led to American encouragement of 
the formation of the Islamic Pact by Iran and Saudi Arabia as a response to 
Nasser's popularity and as a means of providing a contending umbrella for 
unity. In the third place, when Sadat came to power he found it necessary to 
encourage the Islamist forces, providing them with visibility and access to the 
media in order to discredit the socialist opposition to his policies. Henceforth, 
any dissent has to be voiced from within the Islamic context, a reflection of what 
can be referred to as the politicization of Islam. The current dialogue is, as stated 
earlier, not over the choice between Islam and secularism, but over the decision 
as to which, or whose, Islam is to be the framework for the revitalized Islamic 
society of the future. 


University of Massachusetts YvoNNE Y. HADDAD 
Amherst, Massachusetts 





* Muhammad al-Bahi, al-Fıkr al-Islami wa 1-Mugtama‘ al-Mu‘agir (Beirut, 1975), p 7 

55 Kamal Abū 'l-Majd, former minister of youth in Egypt said in an interview in the summer of 
1986 “We are learning from the master." 

5*"God has promised those who believe among you and work nghteous deeds that he will set them 
as his agents on earth as he has set others before them. And he will establish for them their religion 
which he has chosen for them and he shall change their fear into security. They worship me They 
associate none with me. He who becomes as unbeliever after that, he is rebellious, wicked." S. 24:55. 

3 As told to the author by several people interviewed in Kuwait, Jordan and Egypt in 1985. 

3: By 1985, the popular reference to Islamic revival by its detractors in Egypt was that Islam had 
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been Pakistanized "bakstanat al-Islam.” This 1s a direct reference to the influence of Pakistani ideas 
on Arab Islamic consciousness, especially as a result of the translation of the works of Abu 'l-A*l 
al-Mawdidi and Hasan al-Nadwi into Arabic in the mid-fifties. Their writings propound an Islamic 
nationalism where the primary identity of the citizen is the religion of Islam. Pakistanis have also 
acquired new avenues to disseminate their ideas on identity in the Arab world through 
teachingpositions in various Arab universities and through the bureaucracy of the Muslim World 
League. See al-Mawdüdi's most controversial book, ai-Mustalahát al-Arba‘a ((Caio], [1975]), al- 
Tariq ila Wahdat al- Umma al-Islamiyya, tr. Samir ‘Abd al-Hamid Ibrahim (Cairo, 1977); cf. al- 
Muslimuüm wa 1-Sird al-Siyasi al- Ráhin (Cairo, 1981). 


REVIVALISM AND SOCIAL TRANSFORMATIONS 
IN ISLAMIC HISTORY 


Muslim revivalism did not begin with the Ayatollah Khumayni in 1979, nor is 
it ending with the crisis of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) in the 1980s. This seems like an obvious proposition to people familiar 
with the Wahhábi movement in Saudi Arabia or the Muslim Brotherhood in 
Egypt. However, there are many discussions of contemporary Muslim revivalism 
that proceed as if it were a temporary phenomenon, with the real analytical issue 
being when it began and when it is about to end. Thus, there are otherwise 
informative presentations that get bogged down in trying to decide whether it 
was the Arab defeat in 1967 or the Egyptian-Syrian successes in 1973 or the oil 
boom in the early 1970s that “caused” the Islamic resurgence. 

There is often a confusion of the short-term factors with the long-term themes 
of Islamic society. Islamic revivalism is a long-standing theme within the Islamic 
experience. The particular conditions of any era or region have an important 
role in shaping the ways that this revivalism expresses itself, but these unique 
situations must be seen within the dimensions of the broad picture of the whole 
Islamic world and the long-term historical experience of Islamic societies. It is 
essential in understanding Islamic revivalism not to become so preoccupied with 
the immediate circumstances that the broader questions of Islamic experience are 
ignored. 


Necessary Starting Generalizations 


This broader perspective involves a number of important, if seemingly 
obvious, generalizations. In a discussion of revivalism and social transformations, 
it is useful to make some of these explicit. 

1) Islamic revivalism is not simply a phenomenon found in the Arab world or 
the Middle East. Crisis-oriented discussions of revivalism have a tendency to 
assume that the Islamic world and the Middle East are identical. However, the 
majority of the world's Muslims are not Arabs or even, more broadly, *Middle 
Easterners." Discussions of revivalism which concentrate on the Arab world or 
the Middle East tend to miss some of the broader dimensions of even 
contemporary experiences. To ignore the da^wa movement of southeast Asia or 
new activist groups in West Africa is to miss important dimensions of modern 
Islamic experience which can make generalizations about Islamic revivalism less 
valid than they should be. 

2) Revivalism is inherent in the logic and experience of Muslims in history. 
Muslims believe that in the Qur'àn and the traditions and guidance of the 
Prophet Mubammad they have a perfect blueprint for the way human society 
should be and the way the universe is. The community of Muslims during the 
lifetime of the Prophet provides a model for how such a community should 
operate. As long as humans fail to have such a model society, there is the 
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expectation that God will, in some way, make it possible for this community to 
come into existence or for the existing community to come closer to the model. 
There are many different ways in which it is thought that this will happen—the 
various scenarios include a return of the divinely-led Imám, or the coming of the 
messianic figure, the Mahdi, or the less apocalytic expectation of the coming 
each century of a renewer of the faith (mujaddid). 

In some sense all of these constitute revivalism in Islamic terms. It is 
important for purposes of analysis to provide a more clearly delimited definition 
of “Muslim revivalism." The English term involves a greater sense of trying to 
recreate a past condition than seems to be involved in the relevant Arabic terms, 
which usually are tajdid and iglah. These terms start with the affirmation that the 
Qur’in and some expression of the Traditions present the divine blueprint for 
human society. Renewal (tajdid) and reform (islàh) are the efforts to establish a 
greater congruence between the blueprint and actual historical reality. This is 
past-oriented only in the sense that Muslims believe that such a congruence was 
achieved on earth, in history, under the leadership of the Prophet Mubammad 
(and, if you are a Sunni Muslim, under the leadership of the *Rightly Guided 
Successors"). 

The early experience of the Muslim community becomes a model. This model 
is not, however, static and in the past. Rather, it is, in the words of an influential 
modern revivalist, Sayyid Qutb, an active legacy whose traces "still continue to 
affect the life of humanity down to the present." Qutb concludes that “humanity 
is in general nearer today to understanding the path of Islam, for it is in 
possession of the legacy of the first wave."! Contemporary Muslim revivalists are 
not simply "*nostalgia-seekers." For them the Islamic past is “a living reality . . . 
capable of guiding the perplexed . . . in all realms of life."? Revivalists are not 
trying to recreate the society of the first Islamic century; they are trying to create 
a society in accord with the principles which were revealed in that earlier society. 

3. The experience or process of Muslim revivalism is not inherently violent. 
We have a tendency to identify revivalism with fanaticism and violence and this 
is not without cause. Messianic visions and calls for total commitment often 
result in conflict. However, in terms of the historical record of Muslim 
revivalism, it is worth emphasizing that it is not always or inherently violent in 
its manifestations. For example, a study of the revivalist tradition in Islam by a 
modern revivalist, Abū]! A'là Mawdidi, discusses nine great mujaddids of 
Islamic history, none of whom led a holy war or engaged directly in combat.? 
Revivalism does, however, demand full commitment and a willingness to fight if 
necessary. Even more, it arouses a zeal which easily leads to violence. 

These observations set some parameters for our considerations: 1) Muslim 
revivalism is not just a Middle Eastern phenomenon; 2) Musiim revivalism does 


! Sayyid Qutb, This Religion of Islam (Gary, IN: IIFSO, n.d.), pp. 47-48. 

? Emmanuel Sivan, Radical Islam: Medieval Theology and Modern Politics (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1985), p x. 

! Abul A‘la Maududi, A Short History of the Revivalist Movement in Islam, 3rd ed trans, al- 
Ashari (Lahore: Islamic Publications, 1976). 
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seem to be inherent in the logic of the Islamic tradition; and 3) it is not 
inherently violent in its manifestations. Within this framework, how are we 
helped by looking at the “broad picture" and taking the “long view?" 


Muslim Revivalism and Crisis 


The importance of this larger perspective is made clearer by examining major 
generalizations that are made about the contemporary resurgence. Such a 
perspective must add some insights to our analysis if it 1s to be worth the effort 
of looking beyond the contemporary events and analysis that is directly tied to 
them. In these discussions, one of the most commonly encountered themes is the 
subject of the “crisis” of the relationship between Islam and modernity. 

Islam and Modernity. It is often said that the current Islamic resurgence is a 
product of crisis. There are many different ways to identify the details of this 
crisis, but essentially revivalism is explained in terms of a major crisis of survival. 
Revivalism is said to come out of the real fears raised by challenges that appear 
to overwhelm Islam. In the context of the modern world, the apparent challenge 
to Islamic survival is said to come from the tensions and conflicts involved in the 
impact of the “modern” experience upon Islam. The basic generalization 
becomes the belief that the interaction between Islam and modernity has created 
a crisis and that ıt is this crisis that has produced contemporary Islamic 
revivalism. 

This "crisis hypothesis" appears in many forms in contemporary discussions 
of the modern Islamic experience. It can be seen in responsible journalistic 
coverage of the Islamic resurgence as well as in scholarly analysis. An early news 
analysis in 1978, for example, described the situation for Islam as one of 
“chronic crisis ... which a non-Muslim might see as stemming from its inability 
to come to terms with all that has been unleashed on the world (mainly from the 
West) since the Renaissance.”* During 1986, a special series of articles in the 
Boston Globe on the Islamic revival noted that in the widespread phenomena of 
the revival, the “common thread is a bewilderment at the pace of the modern 
world, the universal culture that has come to be called Western.’ 

This hypothesis is also prominent in many scholarly studies of the 
contemporary revival. Some scholars stress this crisis context almost to the 
exclusion of other dimensions of the revivalist experience. Perhaps the most 
complete presentation of the "crisis hypothesis" is found in the works of R. 
Hrair Dekmejian. In his often-cited article on Islamic revival, he states that the 
"recent quest for a return to the Islamic ethos appears to be a natural response 
to the successive pathological experiences that have buffeted Islamic societies in 
contemporary times," and speaks of a “protracted crisis milieu" in the Islamic 
world.5 Dekmejian broadens this out with a long-term generalization in a later 
work: 





* Geoffrey Godsell, “Islam: When Modern Society Collides with an Ancient Moral Cement,” 
Christian Science Monitor (International Edition), 18 December 1978. 

5 H D.S. Greenway, “Islamic Revival," The Boston Globe, 2 March 1986. 

SR. Hrair Dekmejian, “The Anatomy of Islamic Revival: Legitimacy Crisis, Ethnic Conflict and 
the Search for Islamic Alternatives,” MEJ, XXXIV (1980), 3. 
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throughout Islamic history, the incidence of fundamentalist resurgence has 
been closely associated with periods of great turmoil when the very 
existence of the Islamic polity and/or its moral integrity were under threat.’ 


It would be difficult to argue that Islamic societies have not faced significant 
challenges and crises in the modern era. The experiences of Western domination 
and the reshaping of social order mean that the Islamic community has had to 
face what many have called the “challenge of modernity.” However, the crisis 
hypothesis tends to emphasize the negative and defensive aspects of this situation 
and sees the Islamic resurgence as "essentially defensive, a sort of holding action 
against modernity."? _ 

There is, however, a difference between a crisis and facing a challenge. The 
latter involves a more positive dimension, as is stressed in the analysis of a 
contemporary Muslim scholar, Khurshid Ahmad. He notes that the current 
Islamic resurgence needs to be understood 


in the context of the positive aspirations of the Islamic ummah to regain the 
position it lost because of the Western domination. . . . [It is] a positive and 
creative response to the challenge of modernity.? 


Where the crisis hypothesis tends to postulate a contradiction between Islam 
and modernity which produces a crisis, the “challenge perspective" sees Islam as 
a worldview which can function in the modern era. Such a view is not simply 
held by Muslims but is also supported by Western scholars like John Esposito, 
who notes that in the debates within the Islamic world between traditionalists 
and reformers, “The compatibility of Islam and modernity itself is not the issue. 
... [What is debated is] the direction, method, and degree of change required."'!? 
Such a perspective opens the way for viewing the Islamic resurgence as 
something more than a last-ditch stand by a traditional religion against 
modernity. 

It is clear that current Muslim revivalism is greatly affected by the modern 
context of the interaction, between Muslims and Western ideas and institutions. 
The present situation involves a crisis or crises, problems of coping with change, 
and the challenges of creating effective modes of operation in the modern era. 
Even the “challenge perspectives" tend to stress the problems that need to be 
solved. In discussing the contemporary resurgence, the most common basic 
mood or tone is an awareness of crisis and challenge resulting from some kind of 
failure—the failure of Muslims to cope with the problems of modernity (as in the 
"crisis hypothesis") or the failure of modernity to cope with the problems of 
Muslims. i 





1R. Hrair Dekmejian, Islam in Revolution: Fundamentalism in the Arab World (Syracuse: Syracuse 
University Press, 1985), p. 9. ` 

t Sivan, Radical Islam, p. 3. 

* Khurshid Ahmad, "The Nature of the Islamic Resurgence," in Voices of Resurgent Islam, ed. 
John Esposito (New York: Oxford University Press, 1983), p. 220. 

© John L. Esposito, Islam and Politics (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1984), p. 216. 
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Revivalism and Success. The broad picture and the long view provide a 
perspective which gives more emphasis to the positive and constructive 
dimensions of current revivalism. The critical question that is raised is whether 
or not revivalism is basically the product of a crisis situation. 

Wilfred Cantwell Smith in the 1950s noted the importance of the actual 
historical experience to the development of Muslim moods and sentiments. His 
often-cited conclusion states, “The fundamental malaise of modern Islam is a 
sense that something has gone wrong with Islamic history."!! This analysis tied 
what appeared to be a sense of Muslim malaise to the long period of Muslim 
defeats at the hands of the West. “Malaise” is not a revivalist mood. 

Daniel Pipes was one of the first scholars to recognize that Smith's analysis 
cuts two ways. The sense of malaise would be lessened when history began to 
appear to be "going right" for Muslims. À sense of confidence could lead to an 
era of effective revivalism. Pipes ties the resurgence to the sense of power and 
success generated by the oil boom of the early 1970s. He states that the “oil 
boom marked a turning point in Muslim consciousness: more than anything else, 
it prepared the way for widespread Islamic political activity."!? Although 
stressing different aspects, Esposito has also emphasized the importance of a 
sense of success rather than crisis as a generator of the current resurgence. He 
notes that in the early 1970s, many Muslims came to feel that the ‘‘centuries-long 
decline of Islamic fortunes seemed reversed. . . . The restoration of success, 
pride, and self-confidence was accompanied by a significant revival in Islamic 
practice and politics." ? 

The suggestion that resurgence may be more than response to failure is a good 
reminder that there are many dimensions to the experience of Muslim revivalism. 
There are strong arguments to show that it does involve a reaction to difficulties, 
but this is not the only aspect of importance. There may also be positive 
inducements to revivalism. Revivalism may be a response to the challenge of 
success as well as a response to the challenge of decline. This is a possible 
conclusion when one takes a longer historical view. The historic cases of 
revivalism are not simply experiences in times of failure and crises caused by 
decline. The common thread that seems to run through the history of Muslim 
revivalism is not decline or failure, it is dramatic change (for either good or ill). 


Revivalism and Success in History 


As we look at Islamic history and some of the cases of the more famous 
revivalist movements, it seems clear that the context is not always one where the 
survival of the Islamic community or message itself seems to be at stake. Rather 
it is often a situation where the problems arise from the success of the Islamic 
community and message rather than its decline or failure. 


H Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Islam m Modern History (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), 
p.41 

12 Daniel Pipes, “This World 1s Political!!’: The Islamic Revival of the Seventies,” Orbis, XXIV, 1 
(1980), 20. 

B Esposito, Islam and Politics, p 211 
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Some people, for example, speak of the Kharijites as being the first of the 
literalist revivalists, a group so extreme as finally to have-moved themselves 
outside of the consensus of the Islamic community as a whole. However, the era 
of the rise of the Kharijites is in the midst of the original great expansion of 
Islam. There were threats to specific political ruling groups but little threat to 
Islam as a whole. The issues raised by the Kharijites are, at least in some ways, 
the result of successful expansion rather than failure or decline. 

Similar things might be said of the experience of the Islamic community at the 
time of the person who is often identified as the mujaddid at the end of the first 
century, the Umayyad Caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. In some ways at least, the 
heart of the crisis of the umma at that time was that the community had been 
too successful in winning the faith of people who were outside of the Arab ruling 
elite. It was a crisis of survival for a particular ruling group but not for the 
Islamic community itself. 

A “classic” case is Ibn Taymiyya, who lived in the days when the Mongols 
were conquering much of the Islamic world and posing a challenge. It is, 
however, worth identifying the challenge that the Mongols posed. Sivan notes a 
number of important features: “The Mongols of Ibn Taymiyya’s adulthood were 
no longer the heathens who conquered all the lands of Islam east of Syria... . 
By the late thirteenth century, the Mongols had embraced Sunni Islam."'^ The 
social transformation that was giving trouble by the time of Ibn Taymiyya, in 
this context, was the success of Islam in converting the Mongols, not the defeat 
of Muslims by the on-Muslim Mongols. 

While there was great social disorganization and transformation in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, viewed in the perspective of the “broad 
picture and the long term,” there were years of remarkable success. The normal 
focus upon political institutions and military fortunes of the Middle Eastern 
heartland of the Islamic world obscures a number of important features. It was, 
for example, during this time that the Islamic world became significantly larger 
than the Middle East and the lands of the early conquests under the Ràshidün 
and Umayyad caliphs. Institutions and dynamics were being set in motion for 
the virtual doubling of the Islamic world, reaching the point by the end of the 
fifteenth century where scholars like William McNeill and Marshall Hodgson say 
that Islamic civilization appeared to have greater potential for global leadership 
than Western civilization did at the time.’ 

Similar points might be made for the situation in which the great south Asian 
mujaddid, Ahmad Sirhinidi, operated. It is hard to think of the time of Akbar in 
Mughal history in India as being a time of decline. The Muslim state system was 
in the process of winning control over virtually all of India. 

However, it is possible to carry this line of discussion to an extreme, leaving 
the impression that Islamic societies never experienced declines or that Muslim 
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revivalists did not believe that standards had declined significantly within their 
society. After all, the basic reason why revivalists are revivalists is that they are 
dissatisfied with the condition of the society in which they live, Revivalists are 
NOT conservative; they are not people who are trying to preserve things as they 
are. Revivalists are people who often are proposing significant and drastic 
changes in the socio-political order, which is why they are prone, at least at 
times, to engage in violent actions. In this sense, Muslim revivalism is always a 
product of the sentiment that things are not as they should be and therefore is a 
response to a perceived crisis. 

It is, however, important to see both dimensions in the experience of Muslim 
revivalism. At least from a long-term perspective, major experiences of 
revivalism have come in situations where it is possible to see both problems and 
strengths in the condition of Islamic societies. A theory of revivalism that says it 
is only a response to success would be as limited as one which sees revivalism 
exclusively as the product of weakness and crisis. Both types of experience seem 
to be a part of the revivalist experience in Islamic history. 

The problem of analysis and understanding is partly that human life and 
community are multi-dimensional. Sometimes people look at the main features 
of only one aspect and draw misleading conclusions about the whole experience. 
The most visible aspect of human community life is political structure and 
organization, that is, *politics." It is usually relatively easy to identify times when 
states are expanding and powerful and when they are in trouble. When the states 
being observed are great imperial systems, there is a tendency to think of the 
social order as “rising” and “declining” along with the imperial state. This is not, 
of course, always the case. Communities may be developing very powerful and 
innovative social institutions in a context of a declining state. A well-known 
example of this in world history is that the “decline of the Roman Empire" was 
taking place at the same time and in the same society as the "rise of the Christian 
Church." A similar analysis has not been thoroughly done for the Islamic 
experience but it might be argued that there are times when one can see a decline 
of a great Islamic empire and, at the same time, the "rise" (or the development) 
of new and effective Islamic institutions. If this seems to be true in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, it may also be true in some ways of the modern era. 


Religion and Politics in Revivalism 


This raises a major issue that is at the heart of much analysis of the modern 
Muslim resurgence: what is the relationship of Muslim revivalism to the 
interaction of "religion" with "politics" in Islamic history? At the beginning of 
such a discussion it is necessary to clarify a definitional distinction. Discussions 
involving the Western concept of "secularism" frequently use the terms "religion" 
and "politics" as if they were conceptually contrasting terms applying to two 
clearly different aspects of human society. It has often been noted that this 
distinction is not particularly appropriate in dealing with the Islamic experience. 
However, these two terms are an important part of the vocabulary of social 
scientific analysis and, at least at present, cannot be replaced by an arbitrarily- 
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created set of new terms. For the present, the best that can be done is to 
remember that “religion” and “politics” are not separable and contrasting entities 
or social arenas in Islamic life. The political institutions are profoundly 
"religious," at least in principle, while the religious institutions often perform or 
participate in “political” functions. 

Political Structures and Revivalism. The Islamic model community shows this 
synthesis most clearly. Under Muhammad’s leadership, religion and politics were 
at most two aspects of a common experience. Muhammad’s style of leadership, 
which *combined the roles of messenger of God and leader of men," shaped 
attitudes and expectations about leadership in the Islamic community from the 
seventh century to the present. 

Despite various styles and strategies, leaders throughout Islamic history have 
frequently had difficulty in persuading the people in the community that they 
are, in fact, conforming to the model established by Muhammad. For Shi‘ites 
this basic doubt begins right at the death of the Prophet, while Sunni tradition 
expresses doubts about the validity of the leaders from the generation after the 
Prophet, that is, the Umayyad caliphs. Occasional leaders developed a 
reputation for combining proper faith and piety with rule, but these are the 
exceptions. The Umayyad caliphs were generally mistrusted by those speaking 
for strict piety, and the Abbasids ultimately seem to have faired little better. 
Those people with popular reputations for strict piety, like Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
had little to do with the formal structures of rule. Later sultans were accepted as 
necessary evils but were often seen as little more than that. 

It is worth making this point more explicit: the Muslim rulers and their 
political structures were never fully accepted by all Muslims. This lack of 
acceptance is particularly true on the part of those persons and groups that come 
down through Islamic history with a reputation for strict piety. These people, 
whether they were mystics like Hasan.al-Basri or scholars like Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
seem always to have been somehow profoundly critical of the existing political 
order. In this sense, perhaps the heart of Muslim revivalism in Islamic history is 
the “religious” critique of “politics.” When things were prospering for the state, 
the leaders could be condemned for their luxury and be called “caesars” or 
pharaohs, while in times of political decline the decline could be blamed on the 
impiety of the rulers. In any case, revivalism was generally political in the 
implications of its message, even when the action taken by the revivalist was to 
stay ostentatiously “out of politics." Leaders were always forced into a position 
of trying to prove their:Islamic validity and worth. State structures always 
seemed to have some taint in the eyes of revivalists. 

Revivalism and Political Legitimacy. This type of broad-picture generaliza- 
tion has some important implications for understanding the modern situation. In 
many, if not most, discussions of contemporary Muslim revivalism, the point is 
strongly made that the current political institutions lack legitimacy in traditional 
or in Islamic terms. This is true, but it does not represent anything strikingly new 
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in Islamic history. Does the tyrant whom medieval scholars urged Muslims to 
obey because “one hundred years of tyranny is better than a day of anarchy" 
have more legitimacy than contemporary tyrants? Is a military dictator like 
Baybars “more legitimate" then ‘Abd al-Nasir, since both of them were 
supported by the “religious” establishments of their days? Since the death of the 
Prophet Muhammad it would appear that all political leaders and states have 
had to struggle with the problem of legitimizing their authority. They were able 
to establish stability at times not because a Muslim consensus finally emerged on 
the true nature of legitimately Islamic politics but because individual rulers or 
dynasties achieved popularity on a specific case basis. 

Even the Ottoman Empire, which seems in hindsight to have been so stably 
legitimate, was constantly struggling to establish and then maintain its Islamic 
credentials. Its claims were often ignored by many of its Muslim subjects who 
submitted or cooperated with Ottoman rule for a variety of reasons, not always 
because of the “legitimacy” of the sultan’s rule. The development of the myth of 
the transfer of the caliphate to the Ottoman dynasty and the importance to the 
sultans of the title and function of “Servant of the Holy Sanctuaries [Mecca and 
Medina[" are but two aspects of the Ottoman campaign for legitimacy. 

There is a constant dynamic theme of interaction between revivalist "religion" 
and state "politics" in Islamic history based on the problems of a lack of 
consensus on the nature and requirements of political legitimacy in broad 
institutional terms. It is, however, only when the political leadership is 
particularly inept or impious that this produces a real conflict situation and a 
visible, powerful revivalism. The issue of political legitimacy (or the lack of it) is 
not, therefore, the critical condition involved in Muslim revivalism. 

It is not so much the status of the political institutions as it is the general 
development of the social order that is the key to Muslim revivalism. When 
social change becomes social transformation, the conditions are created for 
Muslim revivalism. This can take place in the context of Islamic expansion or 
Islamic decline, since either can come to reflect a significant social transformation. 
As social organizations become ineffective in coping with social transformations, 
new organizations emerge which present claims for a more validly Islamic 
association. 


A Case Study: The Sudan 


This kind of change and adjustment takes many different forms. The experience of 
each part of the Islamic world has its own distinctive characteristics. However, it may 
be helpful to have a concrete case presented In order to see how the generalizations 
based on the long-term experience show themselves in the real experience of specific 
Islamic communities. In this context, the experience of the development of Islam in 
the Sudan is helpfully illustrative. 

Over the centuries, since Islam came to the Sudan, there has been a gradual 
evolution of Muslim revivalism that is directly related to the social transformations 
that have occurred. Islam, of course, does not travel as a disembodied force, but 
comes through believers. Islam came to the Nile valley south of Egypt as a result of 
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the movement of Muslim tribes and the travels of Muslim merchants in medieval 
times. By the end of the fifteenth century, this came to represent a significant social 
transformation of the previous Christian kingdoms and tribal groupings. At that 
point, Sudanese history presents us with its first “revivalist,” Mahmud al-Araki. He 
was a wandering scholar who was shocked by local ignorance of Islamic law and 
established a school early in the sixteenth century. Without the social transformation 
that created a Muslim population to which he could appeal, Mahmüd would have 
been a missionary rather than a revivalist. 

In the next two centuries, more teachers like Malmüd al-Araki worked in the 
Sudan, establishing schools and often cooperating with the Funj sultanate of the 
time. These teachers received support from the state but did not become an official 
religious establishment. Their style of Islam set the patterns for what became the 
normal Islamic social life in the Sudan. There was a gradual and effective 
intensification of the Islamic dimension of the life of the people, with the focal points 
of this dimension being the scholar/holy man and his (and his descendants") school- 
tomb-devotional center. It was a decentralized Islamic social order, in terms of 
"religious" institutions. 

By the end of the eighteenth century a variety of significant changes had taken 
place in Sudanese society. The state structures had become fragmented, the economic 
life had moved—at least in the areas near the Nile—away from simple tribal 
economics, and the Islamic centers were occasionally assuming broader functions 
within society. At the same time, elsewhere in the Islamic world new types of 
"religious" organizations were being developed. These were Sufi tariqas which 
maintained a greater sense of interregional structural cohesion. Two of these “Neo- 
Sufi" groups came to the Sudan in the last years of the Funj Sultanate, the 
Sammaániyya and the Khatmiyya tariqas. The former adjusted itself to the more 
fragmented style of Sudanese Islamic organization but the Khatmiyya developed into 
a relatively cohesive structure with branches in many parts of the northern (Islamic) 
Sudan. 

The Khatmiyya leaders were self-consciously revivalist in the sense that they 
worked to increase the adherence of Sudanese Muslims to specifics of the Islamic 
tradition and to develop a more powerful Islamic institution than the old 
autonomous school-tomb. In the conditions of the Sudan in the nineteenth century 
this resulted in an alliance between the revivalists and the state. The Sudan was 
conquered by the forces of the Ottoman governor of Egypt in the 1820s. The interests 
of the government in encouraging a more "standard" type of Islam and creating 
countrywide, centralized structures coincided with the interests of the Khatmiyya 
leadership. Thus, in Sudanese history there was a tradition from the days of Funj and 
Egyptian rule of revivalist-minded Muslim individuals and groups whose activities 
were often complementary to the interests of the state rather than antithetical to 
them. 

The Sudan does, however, have what is almost the stereotypical case of opposition 
between Muslim revivalism and the existing state: the movement of Muhammad 
Ahmad, the “Sudanese Mahdi.” This movement is more of a revivalist movement 
than an apocalyptic messianism. I believe that 
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the Sudanese Mahdi represents a particular phase in the Islamization of the 
Nilotic Sudan. . . . The late nineteenth century represents a key point of 
transition in Sudanese Islam: that time when Islam passes from being a 
localized cult in a largely pagan society to a society in which the universalized 
Islamic ideal is widely accepted by masses and leaders." 


Muslim revivalism in the nineteenth-century Sudanese context thus emerges in a 
context of significant social transformation. There are many "causes" of the Sudanese 
Mahdiyya that can be discussed. However, an important one is the intensification of 
the identification of Sudanese Muslims with the "standard" Islam of the mainline 
traditions. This provided a basis for the popular appeal of a “fundamentalist” like the 
Sudanese Mahdi. 


Revivalism & ‘Standard’ Islam 


The Sudanese experiences, at least from this perspective, point to some 
important features of Muslim revivalism in the longer terms of Islamic history. It 
is clear that the form taken by the revivalism varies and is related to the social 
transformations being experienced and to the degree of identification of the 
majority of the Muslim population with what was referred to above as the 
“standard” Islam of the mainline traditions. Thus, a structure that is revivalist in 
one context (the school-tomb complex in the sixteenth century) can become the 
object of later revivalists’ purification efforts. The type of revivalism depends 
upon the ability of those who are “being revived” to understand and identify 
with the message being preached. The most vigorous revivalist movements, like 
those in eighteenth-century West Africa or the nineteenth-century Sudan, come 
in the conditions where social transformations have created an audience ready to 
hear and participate in the mission of "reviving" Islam in their area. More 
literalist or “fundamentalist” styles of revivalism require a rather substantial 
popular awareness of “standard” Islam if they are to win significant mass 
support. I 

This developing awareness of “standard” Islam is one element of social 
transformations and it 1s a key one for the emergence of Muslim revivalism 
(especially in a fundamentalist form). This provides us with a slightly different 
perspective than that provided by the explanation of revivalism as the product of 
decline, failure, and crisis. Analysis based on this perspective does not disprove 
the idea that revivalism ıs in some way related to decline and crisis but it does 
strongly suggest that there are other dimensions of the revivalist experience as 
well. This is what is meant by the generalization that the context of revivalist 
movements may not always be one in which the survival of Islam is at stake; 
instead, there are times that the context may be one of social transformation 
based on the success of the Islamic message among the population. 

Modern Experiences. Two very specific examples from the twentieth century 
illustrate important aspects of this type of situation in a modern context. In 
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many ways the modern experience of social transformation has encouraged 
revivalism, not because revivalism represented a strong popular force opposed to 
change but because “modernization,” in fact, assists revivalism. The social 
transformations involved in the modern experience do not inevitably involve 
secularization of either society or polity. 

The instruments and structures of modern lifestyles may aid the process of 
Muslim revivalism. This has been most often observed in terms of specific 
techniques or equipment. In this type of discussion the success of Ayatollah 
Khumayni's use of transistor radios and tape recorders is often mentioned. Early 
modern and contemporary revivalists show no hesitation in using contemporary 
technology to aid their cause. In this regard, it is worth noting that the Mahdi in 
the Sudan did not, as stated in a recent discussion of Muslim revivalism, 
represent “a visceral, violent rejection of everything Western. The Mahdists 
were more than happy to use the equipment that they captured from the 
Egyptians, and to use the telegraph lines and steamboats that were in the Sudan 
at the time. However, the aid provided by the modern social transformation to 
Muslim revivalism goes beyond simply providing the Mahdi with steamboats or 
the Ayatollah with transistor radios and cassettes, just as it is more than 
providing an enemy against which revivalists can rally their forces, although 
both of these are important factors. 

The modern experiences of Muslims can reduce the attraction of popular 
religious customs and attitudes. Over the centuries many practices distinct to 
particular localities have developed which reflect, at least in the minds of non- 
Muslim scholarly observers and more "standard" Muslim scholars, non-Islamic 
elements in society. These "superstitions" are often viewed with suspicion both 
by "modernizers" and revivalists. Often greater participation in modern style 
activities will open the way for greater adherence to "standard" or mainline 
Islam. . 

In a study of religion in a community of resettled Nubians, Hussein Fahim, for 
example, concludes that there were many significant changes in the Nubian 
religious system. 


The trend of the change in Kanuba is not, however, uniformly toward 
secularism, as has been proposed by several writers theorizing about 
probable developments in both Muslim and non-Muslim communities 
exposed to a more modern way of life. There is rather a trend toward 
Islamization, reinforcing the significance of the essentials of orthodox 
Islam for everyday village life.'? 


This type of social transformation was occurring in the years following World 
War II and is part of the transformation that was preparing the way for the 
revivalism in Egypt of recent years. 


15 Greenway, "Islamic Revival," The Boston Globe, 3 March 1986. 
19 Hussein M Fahim, “Change in Religion in a Resettled Nubian Community," JJMES, IV (1973), 
174. 
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Studies of other areas reflect similar types of experiences. For example, in Dàr 
Masalit, in the western Sudan, the development of trade and migration in the 
twentieth century has brought the Masalit into increasing contact with the more 
cosmopolitan world of the Nile valley and one result has been a growing 
adherence to more standard forms of Islam and a rejection of older popular 
Islamic customs. The most rigorous adherents to standard Islam are those with 
most effective ties to the modern market economy, like the merchants.?? 

These experiences suggest that the way would have been opened for revivalists 
in Kanuba and in Dàr Masalit regardless of the legitimacy of the Sudanese or 
Egyptian states at the time. The processes of modern change were bringing about 
a social transformation in which audiences for revivalism were being created, 
regardless of other successes or failures. When these transformations are 
combined with the powerful forces of crisis, we can expect a powerful experience 
of revivalism. 

There are many social transformation experiences that have not been directly 
accompanied by Muslim revivalism. Similarly, there have been times of 
profound crisis in Islamic societies which have not produced Muslim revivalism. 
It is possible that, in these cases, the critical factor is that the crisis or 
transformation has not created an increased audience for affirmations of the 
validity of the message of "standard" Islam. But when, as has been the case in 
the past decade, there has been a strong revivalist impulse, revivalism does not 
simply reflect some crafty leader using Islamic slogans for nationalist ends nor is 
it simply a disguised form of nationalism, then the overt expression will end up 
nationalist rather than Islamic. However, as suggested by the broad picture and 
the long view, I believe that what we are seeing is Muslim revivalism that is the 
product of a social transformation in which the audience for standard Islam has 
again been increased and in which efforts are being made to bring social (and 
political) institutions into line with the new affirmations and expectations. 


University of New Hampshire JoHN O. VOLL 
Durham, New Hampshire : 
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SUDAN'S ISLAMIC EXPERIMENT 


On April 5, 1985, after being in power for sixteen years, the (military 
dictatorship) government of Ja‘far al-Numayri was toppled by a bloodless 
military coup d’etat. From September 1983, al-Numayri had guided his own self- 
proclaimed Islamic revolution in the Sudan. His public commitment to Islamize 
Africa’s largest country resulted in Islamic laws, courts, punishments, and taxes 
as part of a seeming attempt to create an Islamic republic and enhance his 
legitimacy as an Islamic ruler. Sudan’s Islamic heritage and the critical state 
(realities) of Sudanese politics had put this Arab socialist state on the road to 
becoming a self-styled Islamic state. Explaining how this came to pass requires 
an analysis of Sudan’s Islamic past as well as the political realities of the 1970s. 


Sudan's Islamic Political Heritage 


Sudan’s Islamic political heritage has deep historical roots: the Funj Islamic 
state, the formal Islamic policy of Muhammad ‘Ali during Ottoman Egyptian 
rule and the Mahdist Islamic state.’ Islam first came to Africa through the early 
Arab/Muslim conquests of the seventh century. However, as with much of 
Africa, the spread of Islam in the Sudan was due primarily to the activities of 
merchants, itinerant preachers, and, in particular, Sufi (mystic) brotherhoods or 
orders (tariqas).? By the sixteenth century, the Christian kingdoms of the north 
had disappeared, being replaced by an emerging Islamic society. As a result, 
northern Sudan was both Arabized and Islamized. Arabic language and cultural 
values were assimilated as Sudanese embraced Islam. However, the south 
retained its own African religious traditions and was later influenced by 
Christian missionaries in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The significance of Sufism for Sudanese politics and society can not be 
overestimated.’ Sudanese Islam is Sufi in character. Immigrant Sufi preachers 
from the Arab east were joined by native holy men who established their own 
Sudanese Sufi orders or brotherhoods which became the dominant social 
structures and organizations in society, giving rise to the sectarian nature of 
Sudanese politics. Religious teachers (fugahd) associated with Sufi orders were 
engaged in a variety of activities. Some focused on the spread of Sufism through 
preaching and initiation into an order. Others fulfilled the more traditional role 
of religious leadership ‘generally associated with the ulama, teaching and 


! For a general introduction to Sudanese history, see P.M Holt and M.W. Daly, The History of the 
Sudan From the Coming of Islam to the Present Day, 3rd ed. (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1979) and 
John Obert Voll and Sarah Potts Voll, The Sudan: Unity and Diversity in a Multicultural Society 
(Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1985). 

? See Yusuf Fadl Hasan, The Arabs and the Sudan, From the Seventh to the Sixteenth Century 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1969). 

? John O. Voll, The Political Impact of Islam in the Sudan: Numayri's Islamization Program 
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administering the shari‘a. In addition they served as advisers to tribal chiefs as 
well as intermediaries between the people and their rulers. From time to time 
they functioned as critics, warning and admonishing tribal chiefs. 

Sufi orders were organized around their leaders and the "holy families." The 
latter were the descendants of the founder of an order, from whom they had 
inherited not only their material possessions but also their spiritual power 
(baraka) The tomb of a pious ancestor (of the founder or one of his 
descendants) served as the order's center. It was the headquarters for the 
leadership, a sacred site for pilgrimage and the performance of Sufi devotional 
rituals and the location of its school which attracted students from other 
locations. 


The Funj Sultanate (1504-1820) 


During the sixteenth century Sufism flourished under the Funj sultanate, an 
Islamic state established in what today is northern Sudan.° Its Islamic character 
garnered the support of the tarigas who were the recipients of royal patronage 
and land grants. However, by the eighteerith century, internal disintegration and 
an invasion by the army of Mubammad *Ali brought an end to the Funj 
sultanate and the introduction of Ottoman-Egyptian rule. 


Ottoman-Egyptian Rule (1820-1881) 


Muhammad *Ali attempted to establish a more centralized government in the 
Sudan, seeking to restrict the relative political and military independence of 
traditional local leaders. He also introduced modern westernizing reforms which 
threatened the existent political and religious order. The response of Sufi orders 
was varied. Some, like the Sammüniyya, resisted, whereas others, such as the 
Khatmiyya, cooperated with their Egyptian rulers. Dissent grew, however, and 
by the 1800s popular uprisings challenged Ottoman suzereignty. The most 
effective revolt was that led by Muhammad Ahmad, the Mahdi, who overthrew 
Egyptian rule and established an Islamic state. 


The Mahdist State (1885-1899) 


Muhammad Ahmad (1848-1885), a member of the Sammaàniyya order, 
blamed both Ottoman-Egyptian imperialism and the corruption of Sufism for 
the socio-moral decline of society. Drawing upon a long tradition of religious 
revivalism and popular eschatological belief, he declared himself the Mahdl (“the 
guided one") the divinely-inspired leader sent by God in the last days to 
establish God's rule on earth in a morally and socially just society. The Mahdi 


* P.M. Holt, Studies m the History of the Near East (London: Cass, 1973), ch. 7. 

5 There were a number of Islamic states that emerged after 1500. See R S O'Fahey and J.L 
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called upon the people to strive (Jihad) on the way of God and waged a holy war 
against the corruption of Egyptian occupation. He united his followers against 
fellow Muslims (the Egyptians), denouncing them as infidels who “disobeyed the 
command of His messenger and His prophets . . . ruled in a manner not in 
accord with what God has sent. . . . altered the shari‘a of our master 
Muhammad, the messenger of God, and . . . blasphemed against the faith of 
God." The corruption of Sudanese society was attributed to the adoption of 
foreign (Turko-Egyptian) and local (non-Islamic) influences and practices: 
prostitution, gambling, tobacco, alcohol, music. Thus, Ottoman-Egyptian 
Muslim rulers, not European colonialism, precipitated this militant Islamic 
revivalist movement. : 

The Mahdi movement shared with similar Muslim revivalist movements at 
that time, such as the Wahhábi in Arabia and those among the Fulani in Nigeria, 
the belief that it was reenacting Islam's paradigmatic event, recreating the first 
Islamic movement and state established by the Prophet Muhammad. Mahdist 
victories, like the early successes of Muhammad, were viewed as validation of a 
divinely sanctioned and guided mission. By 1885, when the Mahdi died, the 
Mahdist movement had successfully conquered Sudan's Egyptian occupiers and 
created an Islamic state with the Mahdi as its religio-political leader and the 
shari‘a as its law. The Mahdist state existed for fourteen years until its defeat by 
an Anglo-Egyptian army in 1899 under Sir Herbert Kitchner. It left a legacy of 
religious identification, leadership and ideology associated with the state that has 
continued to influence Sudanese politics. The Mahdi period has provided an 
important reference point for Sudan's political development since it came to be 
viewed as the first independent Sudanese state and because it joined the idea of 
Sudanese nationalism with Islam in an Islamic state. Thus both the political and 
socio-religious realities’ of Sudanese history have made Islam a force to be 
reckoned with by political leaders whatever their personal ideological orientation. 


Modern Sudanese Politics 


The Sudan was governed by the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium from 1899 
until national independence in 1956.? During that period the Ansar, followers of 
the Mahdi, and the Khatmiyya vied for political influence and emerged as 
political parties. The 'Khatmiyya had been the historic opponents of the 
Mahdiyya or Ansar, refusing to acknowledge the religious claims of the Mahdi, 
cooperating with Ottoman-Egyptian rulers, and under the Condominium 
advocating a union of Sudan and Egypt. During the mid-1930s, when modern 
political parties developed in the Sudan, their differences were institutionalized 
politically over competing visions of the nature of a future independent state and 


7 As quoted in John O Voll, “The Sudanese Mahdi. Frontier Fundamentalist,” JJMES, X (1979), 
159. 
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in particular over Sudan's relationship to Egypt. Among the new parties, the 
Ansür and the Khatmiyya were dominant. The Ashiqqa’ Party, Khatmiyya 
supported and led by Ismá'il al-Azhari, formed the core of what would later 
become the National Union Party. (By 1956 the bulk of the Khatmiyya would 
shift their support to the People’s Democratic Party.) The Umma Party 
constituted the political wing of the Ansár. Among the non-Sufi parties were the 
Sudanese Communist Party and the Muslim Brotherhood's Islamic Charter 
Front. The force of religion in politics was clearly evident. As Gabriel Warburg 
has observed: 


Indeed, on the eve of the Sudan's independence, in the years 1953-1956, 
it became clear that despite the emergence of an educated elite with 
political aspirations, the real masters of Sudanese politics were the leaders 
of popular Islam, and primarily the heads of the Ansar (Sayyid ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Mahdi), and of the Khatmiyya (Sayyid ‘Ali al-Mirghàni).? 


After independence the Ansár and the Khatmiyya continued to struggle for 
power.!? However, the inability of either party to win the support of the majority 
in the national elections precipitated an alliance and civilian rule (1956-1958) 
under the National Union Party, led by Ismà'il al-Azhari. Despite secular 
nationalist leadership, Islam was declared the official state religion and the 
shari‘a a basic source of law. This, however, did not allay the concerns of the 
religious leadership of the Ansar and Khatmiyya who set aside their differences 
and issued a demand for an Islamic republic with a parliamentary form of 
government and the shari‘a as the main source of law. 

Civilian rule ended abruptly in 1958 with the military takeover of General 
Ibrahim Abboud who dissolved the Constitutional Assembly and banned 
politica] parties. Nevertheless, the influence of religious leaders could be seen 
both in Abboud's attempt to gain their approval prior to the coup and in the 
Ansar’s opposition to military government and its agitation for a return to 
democratic rule. The Abboud military regime (1958-1964) was overthrown by 
the Civilian Revolution of October 1964 which was supported by the Communist 
Party, and brought a civilian government (1964-1969) to power. Concerned 
about the growing influence of leftists in government, traditional forces 
reasserted themselves and dominated national elections in 1965 and 1968, 
resulting in the banning of the Communist Party and in calls for the drafting of 
an Islamic constitution for the Sudan. On May 23, 1969, led by the dominant 
factions of the Umma Party and the Khatmiyya, all political parties in the 
Constituent Assembly agreed that the Sudan should be a presidential republic 
with an Islamic constitution. Elections were scheduled for June, 1969. The Ansàr 
leaders, Sádiq al-Mahdi and al-Hadi al-Mahdi, were expected to assume the 


° Gabriel R. Warburg, "Islam in Sudanese Politics," un Religion and Politics in the Middle East, ed. 
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positions of prime minister and president respectively. However, within forty- 
eight hours Colonel Ja‘far Muhammad al-Numayri led a group of young army 
officers who seized power in a military coup d'etat, the May Revolution. 

Three important ideological forces were at work in the Sudan of 1969-1970: 
Islam, Arab socialism and communism. Historically, as we have seen, Islam had 
been intertwined with the political development of the Sudan through both 
indirect and direct involvement in politics. To varying degrees dependent upon 
political conditions, Islamic leaders and groups have consistently been part of 
the political process. Sufi notables had served as local leaders and mediators with 
the central government, often playing a supportive role. Brotherhoods like the 
Khatmiyya often cooperated with governments, at times acting in an advisory 
capacity. Islam played a more direct role in the Funj sultanate and Mahdist 
state, providing the basis for legitimacy, identity and state ideology. The Mahdist 
movement in particular left a legacy not only of Islamic identification with the 
state, but also of Islam's role as an anti-colonialist force and an integral 
component of Sudanese nationalism and independence due to its revolt against 
Ottoman-Egyptian rule and the Anglo-Egyptian condominium. As a result, 
Islam is implicit in Sudanese history, identity and nationalism. Finally, during 
the post-independence period, nationalist leaders had to contend with continued 
expectations that Islam would be part of the state's constitution and law. 

Al-Numayri’s accession to rule introduced a new ideological stage in the post- 
independence drift towards a secular nation state, namely Arab socialism.!! The 
Free Officers’ May Revolution was but one of a series of radical socialist 
revolutions in the Arab world during the 1960s in Egypt, Algeria, Iraq, Syria and 
Libya. Like Libya's Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi, al-Numayri had patterned his 
coup on that of the hero of Arab socialism, Jamal ‘Abd al-Nàgir. The Nasserite 
model of Free Officers, the July Revolution, Arab socialism, and the single party 
system of the Arab Socialist Union were paralleled by Sudan's Free Officers, the 
May Revolution, Arab socialism and the Sudanese Socialist Union (SSU). 

An additional source of support in the May Revolution and the early al- 
Numayri years was the Sudanese Communist Party (SCP). The communists had 
joined with other leftists in supporting the Officers' revolution, since they feared 
the possibility of the Umma Party and Sádiq al-Mahdi coming to power as a 
consequence of the scheduled elections. They soon proved to be a costly liability. 
The presence of communists in the government, the influx of foreign Marxist 
advisers, and government attempts to abolish local and provincial administrations 
and to nationalize domestic and foreign businesses, led to a joining of traditional 
elites (tribal, commercial and religious) against communism and its influence on 
government policy. Al-Numayri's exclusion of traditional political forces drew 
sharp criticism from Sádiq al-Mahdi. The Ansar demands were countered by 
arrests in 1969; this was followed by the bombardment of the Ansár stronghold 
on Aba Island in March, 1970 in which al-Numayri's military massacred 
thousands of the Ansar, attacked their center in Omdurman and killed their 
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spiritual leader, al-Hàdi al-Mahdi. While the Ansür had been crushed, al- 
Numayri's actions gave purpose and impetus to the formation of an opposition 
coalition, the National Front, which included Sharif al-Hindi and the 
Democratic Union Party (Khatmiyya), Sadiq al-Mahdi and the Umma (Ansar), 
and Hasan al-Turdbi of the Islamic Charter Front (Muslim Brotherhood). 

Relations between al-Numayri and the communists began to deteriorate in 
1971. When the SCP opposed the proposed formation of the SSU, its leader was 
exiled and three communist members were expelled from the Revolutionary 
Command Council (RCC). In July 1971 the communists themselves, claiming a 
desire to transform the May revolution into a "true proletariat" rather than 
military revolution, overthrew al-Numayri and the RCC. Their initial success 
was quickly reversed when the use of the red flag in public demonstrations and 
billboards identified the coup as Marxist and became a rallying point for anti- 
communist forces and popular sentiment, With assistance from al-Qadhdhafi’s 
Libya and al-Sadat’s Egypt, al-Numayri toppled the three-day-old regime and 
executed its leaders. Restoration of the al-Numayri government brought a new 
style and direction to his rule. 

Al-Numayri moved quickly in a series of political, economic and foreign 
policy changes designed to consolidate and strengthen his regime. He purged the 
communist party, executing its leaders. His pro-Soviet position was radically 
reversed. Henceforth he would remain unalterably anti-communist and, as a 
result, a close ally of the United States as well as of Egypt and Saudi Arabia. 
Like Anwar al-Sadat, al-Numayri inaugurated an open door (infitah) economic 
policy to attract Western and Arab investment in Sudan's economic development. 
He dissolved the RCC, installed a permanent constitution and had himself 
elected the first president of the republic (1971), a position with wide ranging 
control and power over the government. In a masterful stroke, he reunited the 
Sudan, signing the Addis Ababa Agreement (February 23, 1972) which settled 
the seventeen-year civil war between northern and southern Sudan, creating a 
semi-autonomous southern region with its own regional government." In 
addition to granting the south autonomy under a regional government and 
assembly, a vice president from the south was named to the central government 
in Khartoum. Rebel forces were integrated into the military, and it was agreed 
that half of the twelve thousand man army stationed in the south would be 
southerners. In January 1973, he established the SSU, the only party permitted 
as the political arm of his regime. 

Al-Numayri sought to enhance his legitimacy and gain popular support by a 
self-conscious appeal to Islam. Greater media attention was given to al- 
Numayri's personal piety and public profession of faith: attendance at Friday 
prayer, visits to Sufi shrines, consultations with religious leaders, government 
patronage for the building of mosques and Sufi lodges. Increasingly, Islam 
became a more prominent feature in al-Numayri’s public statements. Political 


12 For background on the history of the conflict, see Dunstan M Wai, ed., The Southern Sudan: the 
Problem of National Integration (London: Frank Cass, 1973), and Robert O. Collins, The Southern 
Sudan in Historical Perspective (Tel Aviv Shiloah Center, 1975). 
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leaders with Sufi backgrounds, but drawn from religious organizations other 
than the Ansar and Khatmiyya, were given more prominent positions in the 
government and the SSU." Official recognition of Islam was underscored when 
the 1973 constitution recognized Islamic law and custom as the *main sources of 
legislation." 

While motivated primarily by events within the Sudan, al-Numaryi could not 
help but be influenced by broader Islamic currents. The disasterous Arab defeat 
in the 1967 war with Israel and Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir’s death in 1970 had brought 
a progressive discrediting of ‘Abd al-Nasir’s Arab socialism and the beginnings 
of an Islamic revivalism that has affected most Muslim societies including the 
Sudan. Under ‘Abd al-Nasir’s successor, Anwar al-Sádàt, Islam rather than 
Arab socialism was used for political legitimacy as al-Sadat sought to distance 
himself from the shadow of *Abd al-Nasir and to counter the left. The euphoria 
which surrounded the 1973 Arab-Israeli War (which was cast in Islamic terms 
and symbols) as well as the impact of the Arab oil embargo contributed to a 
renewed sense of Islamic pride and identity which was felt by most Muslim 
rulers. Moreover, Sudan's greater concern for Islam attracted Saudi Arabia's 
support which had become more important as Libya backed the opposition 
National Front. ' 

A turning point in the Sudan's path of Islamization under Ja‘far al-Numayri 
came in 1977. Despite al-Numayri's political success in re-unifying the country 
and his appeal to Islam,' he remained at odds with the National Front which 
represented the major national Islamic organizations and the defunct political 
parties. Its leaders, Sharif al-Hindi and Sàdiq al-Mahdi, were in exile in Great 
Britain and Hasan al-Turdbi of the Muslim Brotherhood was imprisoned in the 
Sudan. An abortive coup d'etat in 1976, led by Sadiq al-Mahdi and the Ansar, 
constituted the most important challenge since that of the communists in 1971. 
Although al-Numayri was able to put it down, it demonstrated that despite the 
president's military actions, the National Front remained an opposition. At the 
same time, the Front was forced to accept al-Numayri's staying power. The 
result was a series of meetings between al-Numayri and Sàdiq al-Mahdi, the 
leader of the Front who had been sentenced to death in absentia for plotting the 
coup. À formal agreement was concluded in July 1977. The National 
Reconciliation of 1977 included an eight point program of political reforms, 
dissolved the National Front, reconciled many of the traditional forces, and led 
to an intensification of Islam's use and role in Sudanese politics. 

Under the terms of National Reconciliation, the right of political participation 
was to be restored to traditional party leaders in exchange for the dissolution of 
the National Front's opposition coalition. A general amnesty (the General 
Amnesty Act of August, 1977) enabled Sadiq al-Mahdi to return from exile, 


'3 Idris Salim El Hassan, “On Ideology. The Case of Religion in Northern Sudan" (Ph.D diss., 
University of Connecticut, 1980), p. 174. 

14 See Mohammed Beshir Hamid, The Politics of National Reconciliation m the Sudan: The Numayn 
Regime and the National Front Opposition (Washington, D.C.: Center for Contemporary Arab 
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freed some nine hundred political prisoners and permitted members of the 
Ansar, Democratic Unionist Party, and Muslim Brotherhood to compete in 
national elections in Feburary 1978 in which they won a significant number of 
seats in the National Assembly. Moreover, al-Numayri named Sadiq al-Mahdi, 
Hasan al-Turàbi, Ahmad ‘Ali al-Mirghani, and other members of the opposition 
to the SSU's central committee and political bureau. A committee for the revival 
of Islamic law was created under the chairmanship of Hasan al-Turábi to review 
Sudan's legislation in terms of its conformity to Islamic law. It soon became 
clear that the signing of the agreement brought not national unity but limited 
cooperation, selected political participation, and resistance from a variety of 
sources: sectarian, military, and the south. Ahmad ‘Ali al-Mirgháni reverted to 
the Khatmiyya's long tradition of eschewing direct, active political participation. 
Sadiq al-Mahdi wavered for several months, still accepting but continuing to 
differ with al-Numayri. Military and secular nationalists remained leary of any 
agreement that opened the door for a return to sectarian politics and the 
rekindling of Sadiq al-Mahdi's desire to be prime minister and to foster 
Islamization. The prospect of implementation of Islamic law and the creation of 
an Islamic state raised special concerns for southerners who feared an erosion of 
their rights as a non-Muslim minority in an Islamic state. A major benefactor of 
National Reconciliation and its most cooperative participant was the Muslim 
Brotherhood. 

The Muslim Brotherhood had been founded in 1954. Although inspired by 
Egypt's Muslim Brotherhood (al-Ikhwan al-Muslimün), it has been an 
autonomous organization. From its creation, the Brotherhood advocated the 
establishment of an Islamic political and social order through the adoption of an 
Islamic constitution based upon the Qur'an and the introduction of Islamic law. 
The Brotherhood offered an Islamic alternative for traditionally raised Muslims 
who had then gone on to receive modern education. Rejecting the westernization 
of society and secularism, they advocated a modern state and society more firmly 
rooted in Sudan's Islamic faith and heritage. Though often from Sufi 
backgrounds, they were critical of Sufism's assimilation of popular non-Islamic 
beliefs and practices. This criticism alienated many of the local Sufi leaders and 
groups. 

The Brotherhood rose to prominence during the mid-1960s under the 
leadership of Hasan al-Turübi, who was elected secretary general of the 
Brotherhood in 1964. Al-Turábi had returned from France with a doctorate in 
international law and became dean of the law school at Khartoum University. 
He quickly emerged as a charismatic leader among university students and 
young professionals. Political conditions gave the Brotherhood not only a 
formidable leader but also an explosive issue and popular cause. October 1964 
had brought a civilian government strongly influenced by the left. The 
Brotherhood, under al-Turábi's guidance, sought to mobilize popular support 
behind its call for the eradication of communism and the introduction of an 
Islamic constitution. The Brothers led an anti-communist movement, attracting 
other sympathetic groups under the banner of a new political party, the Islamic 
Charter Front. The battle was waged first on university campuses as the Brothers 
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organized students and contested student elections against communist student 
organizations. The struggle in student politics erupted into pitched battles 
between the Brothers and the communists. As is often the case in the Sudan, 
campus politics provided a testing ground and launching pad for broader 
political action. The Islamic Charter Front, allied with the Ansár, Khatmiyya 
and others, succeeded in having the Communist Party of the Sudan banned in 
1965. Its hopes for an Islamic constitution were dashed, however, when al- 
Numayri came to power with leftist support in 1969. The Brotherhood 
participated in the creation of the National Front and in the efforts to overthrow 
al-Numayri's communist supported regime. Under al-Turabi, a brother-in-law of 
Sadiq al-Mahdi, the Brotherhood assisted the Ansàár at Aba Island in 1970. 
While Sadiq went into exile in Britain, al-Turabi and some of his followers were 
imprisoned from 1969 to 1977. 

Unlike other members of the National Front, the Muslim Brotherhood 
showed little hesitation in accepting the fruits of this National Reconciliation: 
greater involvement in the political process. One explanation is that al-Turabi 
accepted al-Numayri’s apparent return to Islam. His increased attention to 
Islamic observances in his personal life and his public statements criticizing the 
Westernization of Sudanese culture and society and advocating a greater role for 
Islam in public as well as private life coincided with the very program and 
agenda of the Brotherhood. This shift away from Sudan's more secular post- 
independence political path could be seen in al-Numayri's new concerns about 
Islamic law and the greater use of Islam in public statements and political 
rhetoric. However, one can find a second reason for the Brotherhood's alliance 
with al-Numayri. The strategy of the Muslim Brotherhood had been to bring 
about gradual change from below. Its work on campuses and among educated 
professionals was aimed at changing society through the development of a new 
elite who would enter and influence all sectors of education, the professions, and 
Bovernment. The creation of the Islamic Charter Front was an extension of this 
logic. As a political organization they continued to press for change "within" the 
system. While the long range goal might be the creation of an Islamic state under 
a suitable Muslim leader, the Brotherhood was content in the short run to 
establish itself as a recognized political force or pressure group under any 
government, of whatever orientation, as long as the government would take its 
agenda seriously. Thus, whether al-Numayri was sincere or not, al-Turábi could 
view al-Numayri's new initiative as responding to Sudan's political and social 
realities and offering an opportunity for the Brotherhood to be in a position to 
directly influence government policy. This new alliance was motivated on both 
sides less by a meeting of the minds than by political expediency, as later events 
would illustrate. 

From 1977 onwards the Muslim Brotherhood was closely associated with the 
al-Numayri regime. Al-Turábi, who had gone from prison to the chairmanship 
of the committee to revive Islamic law, became Sudan's attorney general. 
Muslim Brothers secured senior appointments in the cabinet and government 
ministries (law, education, religious affairs), in the judiciary and in the SSU, and 
won a substantial number of seats in the elections of a new People's Assembly in 
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1980. Their strength in government was complemented by a continued expansion 
of their control or influence over non-governmental institutions: universities, 
student and professional organizations, mosques, and cultural centers. By 1980, 
the Islamic Trend movement, the student wing of the Brotherhood, controlled 
student unions in every university except Juba University in the south. 
Throughout the Sudan in the early 1980s student government elections were 
dominated by Islamic issues and invariably Muslim Brotherhood candidates 
proved most successful. Student politics spilled into the streets as Islamically- 
oriented students led marches, demonstrating in support of the Muslim 
Brotherhood and Islamization, chanting “non-western, non-eastern, Islamic 
10090."!5 In addition, Muslim Brothers and those sympathetic to the 
Brotherhood were among the key figures in a burgeoning system of Islamic 
banks and insurance companies. 

The integration of the Brotherhood within the government was not without its 
critics. As might be expected, many military and secular nationalist leaders, as 
well as those in the predominantly non-Muslim south, were concerned that al- 
Numayri's increasing Islamic orientation and the Brotherhood's new political 
status would lead to the escalation of sectarian politics. A minority within the 
Brotherhood itself continued to view al-Numayri as an opportunist and 
considered al-Turábi's accommodation as a betrayal of all that the Brotherhood 
had come to represent. Some broke away while others were eventually expelled. 

In general, Islamic leaders remained critical of the Brotherhood's new role in 
government. Of the three major Islamic organizations, only the Muslim 
Brotherhood had entered fully into an alliance with the government. The Ansar 
followers of Sadiq al-Mahdi remained ambivalent, resisting full reconciliation, 
accusing al-Numayri of dragging his feet on promised reforms and of betraying 
the Arab cause and Arab solidarity in October 1978 by supporting Anwar al- 
Sadat's Camp David policy. Sharif al-Hindi remained in exile in Britain and in 
1979 formed the Sudanese Democratic Front, an opposition coalition which 
called for free elections and a multi-party democracy. The Khatmiyya leader 
(Sayyid Muhammad *Uthmàn al-Mirghàni), who had declined any direct 
involvement in government but was concerned about the increased influence of 
the Muslim Brotherhood and the potential erosion of Sufi influence, joined with 
the heads of other Sufi orders in creating their own pressure group, the Islamic 
Revival Committee. 

By the early 1980s the initial hopes for greater unity and prosperity, 
engendered by the Addis Ababa Accords and National Reconciliation, had 
faded. A series of events had unravelled al-Numayri’s attempts to foster national 
unity. In little more than a decade the Sudan had moved ideologically from a 
leftist to an increasingly Islamic orientation. However, the initiation and 
delineation of this new direction was not due primarily to traditional religious 
leaders, to the Ansar or the Khatmiyya, or to the Muslim Brotherhood, but to 
Ja'far al-Numayri himself. It was very much “al-Numayri’s Islam" in style and 
content. Why? 


5 Sudanow, VII, 12 (1982), 5. 
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Both personal and political factors appear to have influenced al-Numayri’s 
espousal of an Islamic direction in his life and government. His brush with death 
during the communist coup in 1971, iliness, and perhaps what is sometimes 
termed "a mid-life crisis," seem to have led to his personal reconversion. During 
the 1970s, al-Numayri had become increasingly more religiously observant, 
abstaining from alchohol, gambling, and carousing. He began to frequent Sufi 
celebrations and seek the private counsel of local Sufi shaykhs or pirs (leaders). 
At the same time al-Numayri’s public statements increasingly emphasized a 
holistic understanding of Islam, not unlike that of the Ansar and the Muslim 
Brotherhood, which asserted Islam's integral relationship to all aspects of life, 
public as well as private. In 1976 he issued a directive to government officials to 
refrain from drinking. He even wrote a book, Why the Islamic Way, about his 
return to Islam in which he called for the application of sharia'a law in the 
Sudan.: 

Not everyone was convinced of al-Numayri’s conversion. As a southern leader 
and former minister of culture, Bona Malwal, observed: 


[H]e [al-Numayri] also made Islamic history in that his “path” to Mecca, 
the holy headquarters of Islam in Saudi Arabia, lay, as we have seen above, 
through Moscow, the headquarters of international communism. It appears 
clear that Numayri is using Islam not from religious conviction but for 
reasons of political expediency.’” 


A variety of factors can be identified in explaining his public espousal of 
Islam. The post-reconciliation appeal to Islam offered al-Numayri a new way out 
of a deteriorating situation. It was consonant with his leadership style, had 
continuity with the Islamic character of Sudanese political history and social 
culture, and thus had the potential to consolidate popular support among 
Sudan's 70 percent Muslim population. Throughout his regime, al-Numayri had 
ruled through a variety of alliances: leftist, military, tribal, religious. Yet he 
would use them only for as long as was necessary, shifting from one partner to 
another lest any become too strong in its own right. His strength was in 
maintaining a balance between alliance building and keeping potential rivals 
disorganized and relatively weak. As a result, he could count on the loyalty of 
few. A series of events during the 1970s had progressively narrowed al-Numayri's 
political options. The communist coup of 1971 made al-Numayri resolutely anti- 
leftist. His own brand of Arab socialism had failed as a national ideology, 
proving itself weak and ineffective economically and politically. Sudan's 
economy had deteriorated; its national debt was completely out of control. The 
government was unable to keep abreast of its interest payments on a national 
debt that would climb to nine billion dollars by 1985. Responding to pressures 
from the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund, Sudan had lifted 
government subsidies on staples such as bread and sugar, causing popular anti- 
government demonstrations and food riots in 1979 and again in 1982. Politically, 
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Arab socialism had failed to garner popular support domestically. The 
government had had stormy relations at one time or another with traditional 
political parties, major national Islamic organizations, dissident movements in 
the south, and the military. 

Troubles in the south and within the military in the early 1980s underscored 
the growing political fragmentation. In 1980, al-Numayri dissolved the regional 
government and regional assembly in the south. In 1981, he imposed a military 
regime and, completely discarding the Addis Ababa Accords, partitioned the 
south. Guerrilla warfare broke out again in the south in the early 1980s. 
Dissident groups such as Ananya II and especially the more successful Sudan 
Popular Liberation Army (SPLA), led by Colonel John Garang, an American- 
trained Ph.D., were supported by Libya and Ethiopia. Military installations were 
attacked and work on the Jonglei Canal in the Upper Nile and Chevron oil 
explorations in Bentiu were disrupted. Grievances against the government were 
both political and economic. The Muslim government of the north was viewed as 
dominating the south politically and exploiting its economic resources. Al- 
Numayri's decision to redraw geographic boundaries would have placed the 
south's oil deposits within the north. Similarly, the building of a major refinery 
in the north to process oil from the south proved an explosive issue. Al-Numayri 
exploited the rebellion in the south to strengthen his ties with western allies, the 
United States in particular. Maintaining that the SPLF was Marxist and 
supported by Libya and Ethiopia, he reinforced the perception of the Sudan as a 
bulwark against communism in Africa to press for increased military aid from 
the United States. 

In addition to contending with the food riots and successes of southern 
insurgents, al-Numayri had a confrontation with his main source of support, the 
military. Senior military officials had expressed strong criticism of his reform 
policies and official corruption. Charges of government corruption from police 
officers and judges to senior government officials had mushroomed and were the 
subject of widespread criticism. Indeed, al-Numayri's minister for presidential 
affairs and brother-in-law, Baha? al-Din Idris, was widely referred to as “Mr. 10 
percent.” Al-Numayri’s response to his critics was to fire his first vice president, 
and to dismiss the commander-in-chief of the army and twenty-two of his senior 
officers. 

While al-Numayri's turn to Islam troubled many among the military, the 
secularists, and the southerners, it had potential popular appeal among Sudan's 
Muslim majority. Sudan's rich Islamic past continued to be a pervasive presence, 
both culturally and socially, a source of identity, ideology and values, and a 
major inspiration for local and national leadership and Islamic organizations/ 
parties such as the Ansar, Khatmiyya and Muslim Brotherhood. By contrast, 
secularism is a relatively new phenomenon. Even secular nationalists paid 
homage to Sudan's Islamic past and to the Mahdist tradition as the origin of 
Sudanese nationalism. Post-independence military and civil regimes had to 
contend with Islamic political parties and attempts to introduce an Islamic 
constitution and law. The appeal to Islam both resonated with popular Islamic 
sentiments and coopted many of the themes of al-Numayri's Islamic opposition 
with its emphasis on Islamic symbols and rhetoric, criticism of the Westernization 
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of society and culture, condemnation of communism, and assertion of the 
primary importance of Islamic ideology and law. 

Islamization of the Sudan intensified on September 8, 1983 when Ja‘far al- 
Numayri declared that the Sudan would be an Islamic republic and issued an 
official decree for the application of the shari‘a in the Sudan. Al-Numayri 
proclaimed an "Islamic revolution? which would impact politics, law and society. 
His primary motivations may have been religious beliefs, political ambition, and 
his assessment of domestic political conditions. Nonetheless, events such as the 
Iranian revolution (1979) and the growth of militant groups, in particular 
radicals such as those who had assassinated his Egyptian ally Anwar al-Sadat in 
1981, reinforced al-Numayri's recognition of the growing power of Islamic 
revivalism, its political potential, and his need to control or coopt its force within 
the Sudan. 


Al-Numayri's Islamization Program 


That the Islamization program in the Sudan was very much "al-Numayri's 
Islam” is illustrated both by the process itself and by al-Numayri’s handling of 
alternative national Islamic leaders and organizations. Although the government- 
appointed committee to revive Islamic laws (1977) had drafted a number of bills, 
none were acted upon. Moreover, it was well known that its chairman, Hasan 
al-Turábi, an expert in Islamic and western law, had supervised much of the 
work and was the author of many draft laws. However, al-Numayri had never 
been one to share power or credit, and by the 1980s he had become increasingly 
concerned about the growing influence of the Muslim Brotherhood. He relied 
instead upon a young lawyer, *Awad al-Jid Muhammad Ahmad, and the son of 
a Sufi leader, Nayal Abü Garoon. Both did the bidding of their president and the 
latter provided a connection with local Sufi leaders whom al-Numayri continued 
to cultivate as an alternative to national Islamic leaders. More than twenty laws 
and assorted regulations and policies were hastily formulated, with little or no 
consultation of the attorney general's office or the chief justice. Many were 
drawn up and announced weekly by al-Numayri in the media. The result was a 
series of ad hoc laws, poorly drafted and often written in vague, inconsistent and 
contradictory language, whose implications were rarely appreciated. They were 
issued by presidential decree rather than by legislative action. Their implementa- 
tion and application were equally erratic, dependent upon al-Numayri's dictates 
and his "decisive justice courts," not the Sudan's duly established judiciary. 

The traditional criterion for Islamic legitimacy has been the implementation of 
Islamic law. For contemporary Islamic revivalism, Islamic law provides the 
blueprint for the good society; its restoration is the sine qua non for the renewal 
of Islamic society. The foci of al-Numayr?'s Islamization program were the law 
and the judiciary, enactment of Islamic laws, and the creation of "decisive 
justice" courts. 

Although al-Numayri had promised the introduction of shari‘a in all aspects 
of life, in fact Sudan’s British based legal system was not replaced by the shari‘a. 
Instead, over two years al-Numayri enacted a number of Islamic regulations and 
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policies which tended to replace or modify some existing laws. Sudan followed a 
number of Muslim countries, such as Libya, Pakistan and Iran, in initiating 
Islamic legal reform by reinstituting Quranic punishments (hudud, “limits” of 
God). This area of Islamic criminal or penal law has been singled out since it 
represents crimes (theft, alcohol consumption, false accusation of unchastity, 
fornication, adultery, armed robbery and apostasy) which have been strongly 
condemned by God's revelation and for which specific punishments have been 
designated, viz. amputation, flogging and stoning to death. This new "Islamic" 
Penal Code was followed by the Evidence Act and the Civil Transaction Code 
(which affected contracts, civil disputes, sales, rents, and loans), the Military 
Forces Act and the Police and Prisons Act. The new Islamic orientation of law 
was broadly defined in the Judgment (Basic Rules) Act which declared that 
Islamic law and Arabic language were to replace English law and English 
language as the main source of law and the medium for legal transactions. 
Judges were directed to look first to the shari‘a and Sunna and to Islamic 
principles and precedents for guidance in their decisions. 

In the socio-economic sphere, new guidelines were enacted in areas of taxation 
and banking. The Zakat Tax Act of 1984:replaced much of the state's taxation 
system with an alms tax which was supposed to become the major source of 
revenue. Zakat, one of the Five Pillars, is an annual “poor tithe" on the 
accumulated wealth of a Muslim which is to be applied towards the needs of the 
poor. Although it is voluntary in modern times, the Sudan joined a number of 
self-styled Islamic governments such as Pakistan and Iran, in passing legislation 
which empowered the state to levy, collect and distribute the zakàt. Thus an 
individual religious obligation became a compulsory state tax. Moreover, it was 
no longer primarily a social welfare tax but was to replace Sudan's income tax as 
well. l 

Al-Numayri's stated intention to convert all of the Sudan's banks into interest- 
free institutions was an especially controversial economic reform. Many Islamic 
revivalists believe that Islam's traditional ban on riba is aimed not only at usury 
but also at any form of bank interest. In recent times Islamic banks have been 
established in many countries, offering an alternative interest-free banking 
system based upon Islamic principles. Sudan already had five such banks, 
including the Faysal Islamic Bank which had close ties with the Muslim 
Brotherhood. In general, Islamic banks are based upon a system of profit and 
loss sharing, modeled on traditional Islamic banking devices which stressed a 
partnership (mushàraka) relationship between the borrower or depositor and the 
bank: both parties share in the profit making and the risk of loss. The move to 
an Islamic banking system in the Sudan, as in Pakistan and Iran, was to be the 
first step in basing the entire economy on Islamic principles. These policies 
greatly disturbed many in the Sudan as well as foreign interests, in particular 
United States-based multinationals operating in the Sudan. 

Legal change was accompanied by judicial reform as al-Numayri curtailed the 
powers of Sudan's courts by introducing "decisive justice court." Al-Numayri 
had been frustrated by a judiciary that had taken pride in asserting its 
professionalism and independence in cases involving arbitrary government 
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actions. He accused the magistrates of corruption, drunkenness and inefficiency. 
When he fired forty-four judges in June 1983, others protested and resigned. A 
three-month strike by judges paralyzed the legal system. In response, al-Numayri 
announced the introduction of Islamic law and created "decisive justice courts" 
purportedly to provide swift adjudication and justice in criminal cases. 
Thousands were arrested and brought before government-appointed judges, 
whose courts often functioned more as military tribunals and who employed 
Islamic punishments such as flogging quite liberally for a variety of crimes. Thus, 
in May 1984 European-style dancing was banned when a nightclub owner was 
sentenced to twenty-five, lashes for permitting heterosexual dancing which was 
judged contrary to Islam.? While admittedly swift, there were often grave 
differences of opinion as to the independence of the courts and the quality of 
justice which they dispensed. 

Al-Numayri used Islam to direct, and thus control, Islamic revivalism within 
the Sudan and enhance his political legitimacy by appropriating a religio- 
political status. He weakened the power of Hasan al-Turabi, whom he had seen 
as a competitor, by replacing him with a more subservient attorney general. Al- 
Turabi was made presidential adviser for foreign affairs, a less influential though 
important sounding position. Sadiq al-Mahdi, the great grandson of the Mahdi 
and leader of the Ansür, was first placed in “protective custody" and then 
imprisoned in Khartoum's Kober prison. Sadiq had always represented a 
formidable challenge to al-Numayri. With the greater emphasis upon Islam, 
Sadiq’s direct descent from the Mahdi and his leadership of a national Islamic 
organization threatened 'al-Numayri's own attempt to enhance his legitimacy 
through an appeal to Islam. Sádiq had been critical of al-Numayri’s Islamization 
program, maintaining that the introduction of the shari‘a was premature, since 
the society first had to be prepared for its introduction. He argued that the 
application of Islamic law and the enforcement of Islamic punishments such as 
amputation for theft was contingent upon the eradication of the grave 
unemployment and poverty in which many Sudanese were forced to struggle and 
even steal to survive. The event which precipitated Sádiq's imprisonment was a 
march of the Ansar in which, at the tomb and amidst the banners of the Mahdi, 
many of the Ansar publically pledged bay‘a (swore an oath of allegiance), 
acknowledging Sádiq as the Mahdi's successor and pledging their religious 
loyalty and political support. 

Al-Numayri took several steps to enhance his own status as an "Islamic" 
political leader. Flamboyant public acts, such as his release of a reported thirteen 
thousand prisoners to give them a "second chance" under Islamic law, were used 
to dramatize the new Islamic order. Similarly, on September 24, 1983 he 
supervised the destruction of eleven million dollars worth of alcohol, pouring it 
into the Nile in a public demonstration and media event that gained both 
national and international attention. In May 1984 he required that senior 
members of the government, judiciary, military, trade unions, and the SSE 
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perform the bay'a, pledge their allegiance and loyalty to him, acknowledging him 
as a Muslim ruler guided by the Quran—the means by which the caliph was 
proclaimed and acknowledged as head of the Muslim state. In Sudanese Sufism 
bay‘a is also used as a personal declaration of obedience by which followers 
recognize the religious authority of their leader (shaykh or imàm), declaring their 
loyalty to him and to their tariqa. The bayta ceremony combined with his 
Islamic laws and creation of “decisive justice courts" were fundamental 
expressions of al-Numayri's appropriation of Islamic leadership and legitimacy 
to justify authoritarian rule. Indeed, many expected al-Numayri to declare 
himself imam, the religio-political leader of the state. On July 11, 1984 al- 
Numayri was unexpectedly rebuffed by the People's Assembly when it postponed 
a vote on a series of amendments which would have ratified his Islamic laws and 
his religio-political status. 

Islamization in the Sudan was very much “al-Numayri’s Islamic alternative,” 
the product of his personality, return to Islam and response to political 
conditions. While al-Numayri's Islamic orientation sprang from his religious 
conviction and commitment, Sudan's Islamization program must also be viewed 
as a response to the broader political context. All other options had failed or 
proven inadequate. Arab or Sudanese nationalism/socialism had not been 
particularly successful in garnering popular support. Sudan faced mounting 
economic problems, and the south was once again politically divided and in 
revolt. At the same time, the Muslim north, like much of the Islamic world, 
experienced a religious resurgence, whose effects were observable among young 
professionals, students, and some older leaders. The growth and influence of the 
Muslim Brotherhood reflected this phenomenon. 

Al-Numayri’s Islamic response sprang from both religious conviction and 
political pragmatism. Traditional political parties were relatively weak and the 
local Sufi religious establishment supportive and compliant. He pre-empted his 
potentially most formidable Islamic opposition. When the olive branch failed, 
al-Numayri imprisoned Sadiq al-Mahdi and co-opted Ahmad al-Mahdi, Sàdiq's 
uncle and an Ansár leader. The Muslim Brotherhood was brought into 
government and through a variety of skillful moves kept under control, 
neutralized for the time as a potential opposition movement and utilized for 
Islamic support and legitimacy. Thus, al-Numayri's Islamization program stole 
the thunder of Islamically-oriented leaders and groups and appealed to a 
religious sentiment that found strong support among the Muslim populace, 
particularly in the north. What good Muslim could object to the notion that 
Sudan should be an Islamically-oriented state and society? Al-Numayri could 
claim to have publicly implemented what others only spoke or wrote about. 

Of equal importance were al-Numayri’s military style and method. His 
penchant for quick and decisive action and for public attention and spectacle 
informed his implementation of Islam. The more careful, intellectual approach 
of Hasan al-Turábi, with its sensitivity to problems of Islamic and western 
jurisprudence, proved tedious, confusing and frustrating for a man of al- 
Numayri's temperament." In addition, he did not want the Brotherhood to be 
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credited, leading, for example, to his earlier mentioned choice of two young 
compliant legal advisers, al-Jid and Abi Garoon. Al-Numayri’s style was clearly 
reflected in the method of Islamization, quickly drafted laws and “decisive justice 
courts.” His singular control of the process also resulted in a traditional style, 
rather than the more reformist approaches advocated by men like Sadiq al- 
Mahdi and Hasan al-Turabi. Both his Islamic legislation and the decisions of his 
courts were quite conservative in their interpretation of Islam, lookjng to 
medieval Islamic legal manuals rather than showing an awareness of the need for 
reinterpretation and reform. 

Initially, Islamization proved popular in the north. Many felt that the crime 
rate and corruption were on the decrease. Public floggings and amputations 
drew large supportive crowds. However, al-Numayri's use of Islam to expand his 
power and justify an increasingly repressive regime, the erratic decisions of 
decisive justice courts, and the indiscriminate use of flogging undermined his 
image at home and abroad. While Hasan al-Turábi and the Muslim Brothers 
had welcomed the implementation of Islamic law, they: were uncomfortable with 
its formulation and method of implementation. However, they continued to be 
publicly supportive. Critics of the regime saw little distinction between the 
Muslim Brotherhood and al-Numayrís program. The Ansar, Republican 
Brothers, Khatmiyya, secularists, and southern opposition leaders continued to 
oppose Islamization and to regard the Brothers as the architects of al-Numayri's 
program. Even conservative Muslim states like Saudi Arabia became concerned 
as increased international media coverage of a seemingly endless number of 
floggings and amputations created a negative image of Islam and Islamic justice. 
Sensitive to these concerns, the government became more critical of what it 
portrayed as a campaign in the international press against the new Islamic 
direction. In September 1984, it undertook its own public relations campaign by 
convening the “First International Conference for the Implementation of Shari‘a 
in Sudan." More than two hundred official delegates from the Islamic world and 
a number of observers were brought together to see and hear explanations of 
Sudan's Islamization program. In his inaugural address, al-Numayri declared 
that “The 25th of May Revolution is but one historical phase in the great Islamic 
Revolution, long awaited Islamic revolution."?! 

Although apparently quite successful, the conference proved a turning point in 
al-Numayri's relationship with the Muslim Brotherhood. Government and SSU 
officials, who had been against Islamization, for some time had warned al- 
Numayr about his alliance with the Brotherhood and its infiltration of 
important positions in government and extra-government institutions. The 
organizers of the conference on shari‘a were the Supreme Council for Religious 
Affairs and the Faysal Islamic Bank, both controlled by the Brothers. As the 
event unfolded, it was clear that the Brothers had upstaged al-Numayri, for 
although al-Numaryi inaugurated the conference, it was a mass demonstration 
organized and coordinated by the Brothers that was its highpoint. 

Despite efforts to limit the march, several hundred thousand Sudanese, 
brought in by transport from villages as well as cities, marched before the 
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reviewing stand in one of the largest demonstrations in modern Sudanese 
history. With a seemingly endless line of marchers stretched back from 
Khartoum across the bridge to Omdurman, al-Numayri ended the parade after 
several hours, claiming fatigue. Representatives of the Brotherhood took pride in 
what they viewed as a clear sign to their colleagues from across the Islamic world 
and to al-Numayri himself of both popular support for Islamization and the 
strength and efféctiveness of the Brotherhood. For al-Numayri, the major lesson 
to be learned was the need to further curb this Islamic competitor. In subsequent 
months, he would progressively limit and publicly criticize the Brotherhood and, 
finally, make them his scapegoat. 

Throughout the fall of 1984 al-Numayri appeared to be taking greater 
cognizance of his critics and responding to the deteriorating political and 
economic conditions of the previous months. In March 1984 Sudan's doctors 
had gone on strike. Omdurman had been bombed by what the government 
claimed was a Libyan plane. (Critics maintained al-Numayri had staged the 
bombing.) As a result, Egypt and the United States had hastily rushed military 
aid (AWACS) and al-Numayri declared martial law (April). In June, Sudan's 
elected People's Assembly surprisingly resisted government pressures and 
postponed ratification of al-Numayri's constitutional amendments to establish 
Sudan as an Islamic Republic, based upon shari‘a law and guided by al- 
Numayri as its designated religio-political leader. 

In July a new opposition coalition, the National Salvation Front, was formed 
by the Ansàr, Khatmiyya, SCP and others. Their program included the abolition 
of laws that were regarded as not truly Islamic, civil rights especially for non- 
Muslims, and retention of the shari‘a as a source of legislation. Although John 
Garang participated in the discussions, he refused to join unless complete 
secularization was accepted. Political instability was exacerbated by the 
continued deterioration of the economy. The Sudanese pound had been devalued 
five times in the previous three years. Severe fuel shortages had resulted in 
school closings, electricity blackouts and impossibly long lines at the gas pumps. 
The effects of the famine in Ethiopia (more than one million two hundred 
thousand refugees) and within the Sudan were inescapable. Assistance from 
Arab oil countries was diminishing due to the reduction in oil revenues and 
wariness of al-Numayri's erratic and embarrassing behavior. Al-Numayri 
responded by a series of reforms. He cancelled the state of emergency 
(September) that had been in effect from the previous April (1984). He 
discontinued the steady stream of floggings and amputations in the north 
(October). As the spread of insurgency in the south, despite the deployment of 
fifty-three thousand troops, fueled fears of a potential civil war, al-Numayri 
backed away from his plan to divide the south and gave assurances that shari‘a 
would not be implemented there: *The Sudan does not impose religion on its 
people and will not force anyone to abandon his religion? (By March 1985, 
al-Numayri would go so far as to declare a unilateral ceasefire.) As al-Numayri 
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moderated his push for Islamization, talk of an imminent introduction of an 
interest-free Islamic economy also subsided. The zakat tax was abolished and 
income tax restored. 

However, the political and economic situation remained unstable. The United 
States froze 114 million dollars in economic aid (December 1984), siding with the 
IMF in pressing the Sudan to introduce economic reforms in order to control its 
spiraling deficit. It was 120 million dollars in arrears in interest payments on a 
nine billion dollar debt. The United States Congress (the House Appropriations 
Committee) and the administration continued to communicate their concerns 
about the violation of human rights due to the application of Islamic law, 
especially to non-Muslims, and threatened to withhold scheduled economic and 
military aid. In March 1985 Vice President Bush led a United States delegation 
to the Sudan, promising American aid in exchange for needed economic 
reforms. At the same time reports circulated in Khartoum and throughout the 
Middle East that Bush reiterated Washington's concerns about Islamization. In 
addition, al-Numayri was under strong pressure from his chief Arab allies, Saudi 
Arabia and Egypt, who were particularly concerned about the strong presence 
and influence of "Islamic fundamentalists" (the Muslim Brotherhood) in the 
government and its potential to serve as an example to militant Islamic groups in 
their own countries. Their fears were a reaction to the Iranian Revolution (1979), 
the seizure of the Grand Mosque in Mecca (1979), the assassination of Anwar 
al-Sádàt (1982), and continued disturbances in the Middle East. 

Al-Numayri had sought to secure and strengthen his rule by making 
concessions to his allies and southern opposition and by cracking down on his 
opposition. In January 1985, amidst growing criticism of Islamization, he 
selected an easy target, the Republican Brothers, to symbolize his intention of 
silencing his critics and to rally popular Muslim support. Masking authoritarian- 
ism in the guise of being the protector of Islamic orthodoxy, by presidential 
decree he arrested, tried and executed for apostasy the founder/leader of the 
Republican Brothers, Mahmtid Muhammad Taha. Taha had been a nationalist 
fighter against the British and a strong supporter of al-Numayri. He had also 
been an opponent of sectarian politics and the attempts to implement Islamic 
law. Many Muslims, including the Ans3r, Muslim Brotherhood and local Sufi 
leaders, regarded Táhà's religious claims and his reinterpretation of Islam as not 
simply liberal reformism but heresy. Taha’s public criticism of al-Numayri's 
attempts to enforce Islamic law and create an Islamic government led to a 
crackdown on the Republican Brothers and the arrest of Taha along with many 
of his followers. The specific offense was the distribution of a pamphlet openly 
critical of al-Numayri’s version of Islamic laws which had "distorted Islam in the 
eyes of the intelligent members of our people and in the eyes of the world, and 
degraded the reputation of our country.” When he refused to recant, the 
seventy-six year old leader was publicly hanged for apostasy in January 18, 1985. 

The crackdown on the Muslim Brotherhood in March 1985 signalled al- 
Numayri's attempt to salvage his tottering regime, answer his critics, and redirect 
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blame for the Sudan's ills away from himself. He followed his long established 
pattern of co-opting potential rivals into a government coalition and then 
repudiating them by moving to eliminate the Muslim Brotherhood as a political 
force and making it a scapegoat for the failures of his regime. In early March, in 
a statement to reassure his American allies as much as to assuage the Sudanese 
populace, al-Numayri claimed to have thwarted a coup by the Muslim 
Brotherhood whom he said were armed by Iran in order to overthrow his pro- 
American government. On March 10, he accused the Muslim Brotherhood of 
exploiting religion. Comparing them to the communists, he denounced them as 
fanatics, a diabolical group which sought to undermine national unity (in the 
south), instigate strikes and halt production, seize power, and create another 
Iran? 

Thus the stage was set for the Brotherhood to take the blame for all of the 
Sudan's religious, political and economic ills. The following day, al-Numayri 
dismissed all members of the Muslim Brotherhood from the government and the 
SSU and ordered the arrest of two hundred of its leaders, including Hasan al- 
Turáübi, former attorney general and presidential adviser, ‘Ali *Uthmán Taha, 
leader of the People’s Assembly, ‘Umar al-Imàm, chairman of the SSU, and 
Mikashfi Taha al-Kabbàshi, chairman of the Decisive Justice Court. He also 
ordered a review of all judgments by his “decisive justice” courts prior to March 
10 because of alleged misapplication of the shari‘a by Muslim Brotherhood 
judges. In succeeding weeks, the Brotherhood was denounced for everything 
from hoarding to international terrorism supported by Libya and Iran. This, 
despite the fact that it had been well known that al-Qadhdhafi had little use for 
the Brotherhood and had threatened al-Turabi's life. The crackdown on the 
Muslim Brothers provided al-Numayri with a convenient scapegoat both 
domestically and internationally. The removal of Brotherhood leaders from key 
positions and the imposition of new "reforms" were a response to the United 
States, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia as much as to his domestic critics. Indeed, they 
occurred immediately after the Bush visit. The timing was such that, both within 
the Sudan and in the Arab world, reports circulated that among the four 
conditions Bush presented for lifting the freeze on American economic aid were 
discontinuation of the implementation of Islamic criminal punishments (hudud) 
and dismissal of Islamic fundamentalists from the government and government 
institutions. The other two alleged points were halting contacts with Libya and 
accepting the economic reforms demanded by the IMF. The fact that Bush 
ended his visit with an announcement of the resumption of United States aid and 
that a team from the World Bank left for the Sudan the following day appeared 
to confirm United States responsibility for al-Numayri’s new initiatives. This 
perception was reinforced in late March when the government, yielding to IMF 
and United States pressures, lifted subsidies upon staples, an act which proved to 
be the undoing of the al-Numayri regime. 

The lifting of subsidies on bread and fuel offered al-Numayri's critics a rallying 
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point which enabled them to transcend their differences and, most importantly, 
to generate and unite popular support. A coalition of trade unions, professional 
organizations (doctors, lawyers, engineers), political parties and organizations 
(the Umma Party led by Sádiq al-Mahdi, the National Republic Party of the 
Khatmiyya, the Muslim Brotherhood, and the SCP on the left) now had an issue 
which united them in opposition to al-Numayri. They were supported by a 
number of senior officials in the Army and the SSU. Discontent had grown in 
the military over the war in the south which many viewed as unwinable. In all, 
some forty-five professional unions and political parties constituted what came 
to be called the *Spring Movement." They demanded al-Numayri's resignation. 
Hours after al-Numayri left the Sudan on March 27 to meet President Reagan in 
Washington, his military and security forces were battling demonstrators in the 
streets. On March 27-28, popular street demonstrations and food riots broke out 
in Khartoum and other centers. Al-Numayri moved quickly, arresting thousands 
and condemning 854 to be flogged.” However, strikes spread and by early April 
the Sudan was paralyzed by a general strike. On April 4, more than twenty 
thousand demonstrators marched through the streets of Khartoum chanting, 
*Down with one man rule" and *Down with the USA." On the morning of April 
5, General ‘Abd al-Rahman Suwar al-Dhahab, a senior officer, led a military 
coup as al-Numayri's plane was landing in Cairo for refueling on his return from 
Washington, D.C. Sixteen years of al-Numayri regime and his Islamic 
experiment came to an abrupt and bloodless end. 


Conclusion 


Sudan's Islamic experiment under Ja'far al-Numayri may be viewed as an 
irrational aberration, or it may be regarded as a logical response, given al- 
Numayri's personal disposition and the historical and political realities of the 
Sudan. Al-Numayri's return to stricter Islamic observance also brought him into 
line with the Islamic Mahdist tradition of the Sudan which had combined Sufism 
with Islamic political activism and government. In many ways, al-Numayri 
attempted to enhance his legitimacy and popular support by forging his own 
neo-Sufi Islamic state. He cultivated relations with local Sufi leaders and 
diffused the opposition from national Islamic organizations by appealing to 
Islam and incorporating the Muslim Brotherhood within the government. If the 
followers of Sadiq al-Mahdi ultimately remained aloof, other branches of the 
Ansàr did not. Al-Numayri was willing to live with resistance from a divided 
south in order to mobilize the Muslim masses behind him. The introduction of 
Islamic laws were a prelude to his plan to religiously buttress his regime by 
establishing himself as the religio-political leader of an Islamic state. 

Sudan's flirtation with Islamization reveals questions and issues similar to 
those raised by Islamic political revivalism in other countries: “Whose Islam?"?? 
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Who is to formulate and implement a country's Islamic path? Is it to be the head 
of state, the military (Sudan, Libya, Pakistan), monarchs (Saudi Arabia or 
Morocco), the clergy (Iran)? How will traditional Islamic political concepts of 
consultation (shurd) and community consensus (ijmd') inform the institutions 
and decision-making processes of modern Islamic states? The experience of the 
Muslim Brotherhood underscores the thorny and precarious position of modern 
Islamic organizations in this process. Those working for change within the 
system but in opposition to the regime often find themselves the object of 
government repression. However, the alternative of cooperation in exchange for 
representation and influence within the government, though initially attractive, 
can often result in losses that greatly outweigh potential gains. Short-term 
influence in the government by the Brothers was offset by a “guilt of 
association.” Ultimately unable to control al-Numayri, the Brothers came to be 
viewed as the primary source for all of al-Numayri’s Islamization measures and 
actions. As a result, he could attempt to use the Muslim Brotherhood as a 
scapegoat for the excesses and failures of his regime. Moreover, in the post-al- 
Numayri period, the Brotherhood has had to struggle to regain its credibility and 
support. In contrast, Sadiq al-Mahdi’s opposition and imprisonment under al- 
Numayri has enhanced his credentials, made him more effective in coalition 
building and enabled him to emerge as a strong candidate for prime minister. 

What interpretation of Islam is to be implemented? Will the greater 
Islamization of state and society be based upon the restoration of past legal and 
social practice or a reinterpretation (ijtihdd) of Islam which is more open to 
adaptation and change? Whether a more traditionalist or reformist direction is 
followed will determine the nature and scope of the impact of Islamization on 
questions of political participation, banking and taxation, the status and role of 
women in society, and the rights and duties of non-Muslims in states governed 
by Islamic ideology and law. While the call for a return to Islam in personal as 
well as public life is viewed by Islamic activists as an answer to the ills of 
contemporary Muslim societies, the developments in the Sudan, as well as those 
in Iran and Pakistan, have raised many questions and issues. Islam has proven 
effective in rallying popular support. However, its implementation has often 
divided its advocates as much as its opponents. Agreement or consensus has 
often proven illusive. The establishment of more Islamically-oriented modern 
states and societies necessitates new models for political and social development 
which are less dependent upon the West and more indigenously rooted. This will 
mean a process of redefinition and experimentation. How to prevent 
experimentation from becoming exploitation, either by a government or a group, 
remains a central issue for Islamic revivalism and a major challenge to its 
credibility and success, 
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ISLAMIC REVIVALISM IN MOROCCO AND TUNISIA* 


Throughout this article dealing with "Islamic revival" during the 1970s and 
1980s,! the term “Islamic movements" is used to designate groups of people 
actively committed to the professed goal of a truly Islamic state and society. This 
goal means different things to different people, much as the goal of a truly 
Christian state and society is understood differently by "liberation theologians" 
than it is by Christian fundamentalists such as Jerry Falwell. So while it is 
convenient to speak of “the” Islamic movements of Morocco and Tunisia, the 
internal fragmentation of these movements should be kept in mind. We shall 
refer to those groups explicitly committed to the goal of overthrowing the 
governments presently in power—by force if necessary—as "militant." 


I. THE ISLAMIC MOVEMENT IN MOROCCO 
Jam'iyyat al-Shabiba al-Islamyya (The Society of Islamic Youth) 


The most radical tendency among Morocco's dozens of militant Islamic 
groups is represented by Jam‘iyyat al-Shabiba al-Islamiyya (hereafter referred to 
as al-Shabiba). This group was founded in 1972 by ‘Abd al-Karim Muti‘, an 
inspector in the ministry of education and a former activist in Morocco's 
teachers’ union and in the socialist party, al-Ittihdd al- Amm li T-Quwwat al- 
Sha'biyya, known in French as l'Union Socialiste des Forces Populaires 
(USFP).? Muti* was al-Shabiba's Murshid * Amm, or “Supreme Guide,” until 
1975 and has remained the dominant personality in the group since then despite 
the rejection of his leadership by some factions? He is said to have had a 
religious experience when in his thirties while performing the pilgrimage to 
Mecca in the late 1960s.* After this experience, he attempted to reframe his social 
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activism in Islamic terms and became bitterly hostile to the secular left.? Such transformations 
of leftist activists into Islamic militants seem to have occurred fairly frequently in 
the late seventies and eighties.$ 

It is misleading to characterize the radical wing of Morocco's Islamic 
movement simply as “fundamentalist.” The young people in this movement have 
as much in common with the liberation theologians of Latin America as they do 
with the Christian fundamentalists of the United States. Their rhetoric appears 
to be more concerned with the condemnation of foreign domination and social 
injustice than with the need to conform to the laws of God, as evidenced, for 
example, in the following passage from an editorial in the first issue of a review 
published in Beligum by one of the more radical factions of al-Shabiba: 


[O]ur present and our future are caught between the hammer of American 
imperialism and the anvil of its agents represented by the corrupt 
monarchical regime and those who support it. ... 

Your review appears in these circumstances in order to be, God willing, 
in the vanguard of an authentic Islamic revolution in Morocco; a 
revolution that enlightens the horizon of this country and liberates its 
people to bring them back to the Islam of Muhammad and those of his 
people who have known how to follow him—not the Islam of the 
merchants of oil and the agents of the Americans.’ 


Al-Shabiba (as well as other sectors of Morocco's Islamic movement) attracted 
most of its support from students at both the high school and university level. 
But some young men of the working class and the irregularly employed urban 
poor, most of whom appear to have “dropped out” of high school, also joined its 
ranks. Of nineteen members of al-Shabiba on trial in August of 1985, six were 
students (four at universities, two at high schools), four were blue collar workers, 
three were low-level civil servants, two were peddlers, while one was a sales clerk, 
one a watchman, and one a tailor. All but one of these men were less than 
thirty-four years of age in 1985.? On the other hand, the leaders of al-Shabiba 
have often been older civil servants like ‘Abd al-Karim Mutt. 

Members of al-Shabiba have frequently clashed with Marxists in the high 
schools and universities of Morocco.!? This is not surprising since the educated 
young are not only the primary constituency of the militant Islamic movement 
but also of the secular left! The intense animosity between the Islamic 
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movement and the secular left was exacerbated in December 1975, when two 
young members of al-Shabiba assassinated ‘Umar Ben Jelloun, an influential 
leader of the Union Socialiste des Forces Populaires." 

Moroccan intellectuals of the secular left generally believe that the Moroccan 
government authorized the assassination of Ben Jelloun and facilitated ‘Abd al- 
Karim Muti*s subsequent escape to Saudi Arabia. Whatever the accuracy of 
‘this view, it does seem that the Moroccan government initially favored the 
growth of al-Shabiba for the same reason Sadat initially supported the Islamic 
movement in Egypt, namely to curb the Marxist groups that had dominated 
student politics in the sixties.!^ And, like Sadat, Hasan II eventually realized that 
Islamic militancy could pose a greater threat to his regime than the secular left. 

In the years following the assassination of ‘Umar Ben Jelloun, al-Shabiba split 
up into a number of bitterly antagonistic factions, primarily because of disputes 
over the policies of Mutri*.^ In July 1984, the government tried seventy-one 
members of al-Shabiba including Muti‘ and nineteen others in absentia. They 
were convicted of belonging to an outlawed association, attempting to distribute 
subversive tracts, publishing texts defaming King Hasan II, and plotting to 
overthrow the government and were given sentences ranging from four years 
imprisonment to death. According to their defense attorneys, most of the 
accused were high school students." In October 1985, thirty members of the 
Mujàhidin faction!? of al-Shabiba (led by ‘Abd al- Aziz al-Nu’mani who was 
alledgedly involved in the assassination of Ben Jelloun along with Muti‘) 
received sentences ranging from a year to life imprisonment on similar charges.!° 

While it is definitely true that the members of the more radical factions of 
al-Shabiba and similar groups would like to overthrow the government of Hasan 
IL, they are in no position to do so. Some of them participated in the protests 
against the presence of the Shah in 1979 and in the riots of June 1981 and 
January 1984, but they did not organize or control these events.? The 
membership of the various factions of al-Shabiba in the whole of Morocco does 
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not exceed more than a few thousand members, most of whom are students! 
and most of the dozens of other militant Islamic groups in Morocco have 
probably an even smaller number of adherents. 


‘Abd al-Slam Yasin: Morocco s Principle Militant Islamic Theorist 


If al-Shabiba represents the left wing of Morocco's militant Islamic movement, 
‘Abd al-Slim Yasin, who edited the now illegal review al-Jama‘a (the Group) 
from 1979 through 1983, represents its centrist mainstream. Yàsin does not 
appear to have ever been the leader of an organization of his own. However, he 
has tried—without much success—to unite the many already existent militant 
Islamic groups in that country.” Although criticized by some of the radicals of 
al-Shabiba because of his emphasis upon preaching (al-da‘wa) and education, as 
opposed to armed revolt, Yàsin is without question the principal theorist of 
militant Islam in Morocco.? 

Yasin was born around 1928, and was thus about fifty-six years old in 1984.74 
He describes himself as the son of a Berber-speaking peasant of sharifian descent 
and claims to have grown up in “material poverty."?* He received a traditional 
education, memorizing the Qur'an and studying under ulama at a "religious 
institute.'?$ By the time Morocco regained its independence in 1956, he had 
become an inspector in the ministry of education, where he remained an 
administrator for over twenty-five years.” In his book, La Revolution à l'heure 
de l'Islam, which he wrote in French, Yasin speaks of himself as being "self- 
taught" in the French language,” but according to Mohammed Tozy, who has 
interviewed him, Yasin “expresses himself as well in French as in Arabic."? 

Yasin's first important political act was writing a li4-page risala (epistle) 
addressed to King Hasan II of Morocco in 19732 of which he had an unknown 
number of copies printed, bound and distributed before sending a copy to the 
king himself. In this epistle, entitled al-Islam aw al-Tufan (Islam or the Deluge), 
Yasin articulates some of the main themes of his later writings, notably the 
condemnation of imperialism, westernization, moral decay and social injustice?! 
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The Moroccan government's response was to have him confined to a psychiatric 
hospital-cum-prison for over three years (1974-1977). 

In 1979, the year of the Shah’s downfall, he began to attract widespread 
attention with the publication of his new "Islamic review” (majalla islamiyya) 
entitles al-Jamd‘a (the Group), which was banned for the last time in 1983. At 
some point during the early eighties, Yasin was also prohibited from preaching 
in mosques.? In December of 1983 he tried to publish a daily newspaper called 
al-Subh (the Dawn), in which he wrote an editorial entitled “the sun will soon 
rise in Morocco," which the government interpreted as a call for an Islamic 
revolution.** The paper was prohibited and Yasin was arrested?? and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment in May 1984.5 


Al-Jamd' a: Its Major Themes 


Yasin’s essays in al-Jamd' a, as well as his other writings, reflect the influence 
of al-Mawdidi, al-Banna, and Sayyid Qutb, all of whom he praises for their 
contributions to the revitalization of Islam." While also praising Khomeini and 
the Islamic revolution in Iran, he appears to be less familiar with the latter’s 
writings than with those of the three other authors just mentioned. 

Resentment of foreign domination is one of the central themes that constantly 
recur in a/-Jamd'a. For example, in the first paragraph of his essay al-Da‘wa ila 
Allah (the Call to God), Yasin declares: 


And the Muslims of the earth are weak, defeated and unsuccessful. They 
suffer from worldly pressures and roll along on the margin of the struggle 
of the giants, the United States and the Soviet Union, while their countries 
are poor. And they are under the oppressive burden and threat of 
exploitative desires for in their countries are resources that the feverish 
jahili economy pants after.°° 


Yasin’s usage of the adjective jdhili and the noun al-jahiliyya reflects the 
influence of Sayyid Qutb.? Whereas in ordinary popular usage, al-jahiliyya 
refers to the period of ignorant savagry that existed before Islam, Yàsin, like 
Qutb, uses this term to refer to all societies that are not governed according to 
Islamic law.*! 
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Yasin shares with other militant groups the contention that virtually all the 
Islamic countries are client states of the two superpowers: the United States and 
the Soviet Union, viewing the influence of European conceptions of 
democracy, capitalism, socialism and communism as the ideological facet of the 
domination of the Islamic world by al-jáhiliyya. Referring to the hegemony of 
the Europeans over the Islamic world, he laments 


the emptiness of our markets of anything but their goods, and the 
emptiness of our minds of anything but their ideals, and the emptiness of 
our hearts of anything but jahili incentives. . . ,*° 


and vehemently condemns Morocco's westernized intellectuals for their intel- 
lectual and practical dependence (al-taba‘iyya al-fikriyya wa al-‘amaliyya) upon 
the jáhiliyya of the capitalist West and the communist East.“ 

Another theme highlighted in his writings is that of social injustice. In his 
essay Da'wa ilà Allah, he writes that Islam "takes from the rich to give to the 
poor," 55 and states that “the poor miserable people groan beneath the oppression 
of the oppressor class" (inna al-shé b al-mustad af al-maskin ya innu taht zulm 
al-tabaqa al-zalima) and that "Islam is a call of love, but there is no love but by 
the elimination of social distinctions in wealth and access to education, health 
and security" (al-Islam da‘ wat mahabba, lakin là mahabba illa bimahw al-furuq 
al-ijtimd iyya fi l-arzáq wa fi furas al-td allum wa al-sihha wa al-amàn).*5 

This is, once again, not the kind of rhetoric normally associated with 
"fundamentalists." It is true that Yàsin condemns social inequity less frequently 
than he does foreign domination and deviation from Islam. But such 
condemnation is nonetheless an important aspect of his thought. There is, 
however, another dimension to Yàsin's writings that is more strictly religious and 
might legitimately be called “fundamentalist.” It is clear that Yasin is outraged 
by what he perceives as moral degradation and rejection of the laws of God in 
Moroccan society: 


in our country, the citizens who respect the time of prayer at work are 
threatened with dismissal. Now it is the apostates, the sinners and the 
drunks who govern the country while the real believers are prevented from 
practicing their religion. The management of politics and the economy is 
the prerogative of a class of exploiters. The precepts of God are pushed 
aside." 


We thus find Yásin condemning the Moroccan elite for its immorality as well 
as for its imitation of the West, its exploitation of the poor, and its willingness to 
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perpetuate Morocco's status as a client state of foreign powers. This multifaceted 
hostility toward the Moroccan elite is quite widespread, and found in various 
sectors of the society. An interesting popular expression of it comes from a 
peddler from Tangier who refers to wealthy and powerful Moroccans as "the 
Fassis" since the core of the Moroccan elite does consist of families who once 
lived in Fez (Fas): 


Now the Fassis rule as the Christians used to. They have villas, cars, and 
servants. But those of us who toil for a mouthful of bread have gained 
nothing since independence. 

And the Fassis and the other rich Moroccans have forgotten their 
religion. They have become like Christians. Sometimes they speak French 
among themselves. They send their children to French schools. They marry 
French women. And even their Muslim wives and daughters bare their 
bodies like Christian whores. They wear bikinis at the beach and short 
skirts and low-cut blouses in the streets... . 

And even today the Christians still control Morocco. . . . 


While it is clear that Yàsin's conception of Islam and his Islamic critique of the 
Moroccan elite and the government could appeal to this marginally literate 
peddler and millions of other Moroccans with similar grievances—people 
tending to be quite emphatically hostile to Marxism—he does not appear to have 
succeeded in mobilizing large numbers of the working class and the urban poor, 
his followers being primarily among students, recent graduates and “drop-outs,” 
and civil servants.“ 


The Popular Preachers 


Aside from groups such as the far left al-Shabiba and ‘centrist’ figures in the 
Islamic movement such as Yasin, the popular preachers of the movement also 
deserve attention, men who regularly advocate a strictly Islamic society in 
mosques not controlled by the government, at least some among them less 
radical than Yasin or al-Shabiba. It is hard to know how many such preachers 
there are in Morocco, although they are certainly a small minority of the men 
who regularly preach Friday sermons in the country’s mosques. Tozy contends 
that there were only about a dozen of these preachers nationwide in the early 
eighties. However, the sermons of some of them, for example, Fgih al- 
Zamzami of Tangier, are taped and sold clandestinely, like the tapes of Shaykh 
Kishk in Egypt and those of Khomeini in Iran. And the cassette tapes of the 
sermons and lessons of Shaykh Kishk himself are widely sold in the nation's 
largest cities as well as in the Maghribi neighborhoods of the cities of France?! 
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Some of the mosques where these preachers preach are important gathering 
places and recruitment centers for the militant Islamic movements, and are 
therefore closely watched by the police.? Some of these “free preachers" have 
been arrested, and those still allowed to preach generally avoid openly 
advocating an Islamic revolution.™ It is in fact hard to know how many of these 
preachers are really committed to an Islamic revolution and how many simply 
want reform. But it is clear that these preachers are able to communicate with 
greater numbers of Moroccans than are the more radical ideologists of al- 
Shabiba and even ‘Abd al-Slàm Yasin. 


The Bushishiyya Brotherhood and the Jamd'at al- Tabligh wa al-Da wa 


In his study of the Islamic movement in Morocco, Tozy refers to two Islamic 
groups as having affinities with the militant Islamic movement: the Bushishiyya 
Sufi brotherhood (to which ‘Abd al-Slàm Yasin once belonged) and the Jama'at 
al-Tabligh wa -Da^wa. But both of these groups claim to be, and do indeed 
appear to be, apolitical.Ó And although the Jama‘at al-Tabligh has been 
defended by Yasin, it has been condemned by more radical Islamic militants 
because of its emphasis upon the moral transformation of the individual rather 
than the revolutionary transformation of society.” Most militants would 
probably condemn the Bushishiyya order for the same reason, not to mention 
the antipathy of most militants to all Sufi brotherhoods in general—even the 
more puritanical ones like the Bushishiyya. For these reasons, the Bushishiyya 
brotherhood and the Jama‘at al-Tabligh are best distinguished from the militant 
Islamic groups and individuals actively committed to the establishment of an 
Islamic polity. 


II. THE ISLAMIC MOVEMENT IN TUNISIA 


The current Islamic movement in Tunisia began in the early seventies, after the 
termination of the government's unsuccessful socialist program in 1969.53 The 
dominant figure in the movement has been Rashid al-Ghannishi, who represents 
the movement's centrist mainstream much as Yàsin does in Morocco. Al- 
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Ghannüshi had completed high school at the Zaytuna madrasa betore it was 
closed,’ an experience about which he later remarked: 


I am of the generation of Zaytüna students during the early years of 
independence. I remember we used to feel like strangers in our own 
country. We had been educated as Muslims and as Arabs, while we could 
see the country totally molded in the French cultural identity. For us, the 
doors to any further education were closed since the university was 
completely westernised.9 


Unable to, continue his studies in Tunisia, al-Ghannüshi went to Damascus, 
where he graduated from the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters with a degree in 
philosophy in 1968.5! Initially sympathetic to Arab nationalism, he gradually 
opted, while still a student in Damascus, for a more Islamic approach. He spent 
a year as a graduate student in France but had to return to Tunisia because of 
"family circumstances," and in the early seventies, he and several other young 
men with similar backgrounds began to preach and teach in mosques with most 
of their early followers being secondary school students. These activities were 
initially restricted to the capital. 

At first al-Ghanntshi and his associates focused primarily on religious and 
moral issues. But by the late seventies, the movement became more radical 
politically, with greater emphasis upon the themes of foreign domination and 
social injustice.“ This radicalization appears to have been the result of the 
following factors: the exposure of militant Islamic secondary school students to 
Marxist thought once they began university-level studies, the conflict between 
the Tunisian government and the labor federation, al-Ittibüd al--Amm al-Tünisi 
H "I-Shughl, and perhaps most important of all, the Iranian revolution of 
1978-1979.55 

Although the entire Islamic movement in Tunisia was affected by the 
radicalization of the late seventies and early eighties, some activists were more 
affected than others. While Ràshid al-Ghannüshi, the leader of the movement 
from its inception, began to speak more about imperialism and social injustice in 
the pages of his review al-Ma‘rifa, and while he has praised Khomeini and the 
Iranian revolution, his writings, like those of ‘Abd al-Slám Yasin in Morocco, 
have never been more than elaborations on the favorite themes of Sayyid Qutb 
and the activist Muslim Brothers of the fifties and sixties. The following passage 
is typical: 
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The Muslims abandoned Islam in its true form and thus occurred the 
decline of the Islamic world. The solution is a movement of renewal that 
will take away the dust of decay from Islam, which will regain its vitality, 
its strength and its leadership in the creation of Islamic societies that are 
not merely progressive but will represent the highest form of progress.5 


In the early eighties, some Islamic militants felt that al-Ghannishi and his 
followers in Harakat al-Ittijah al-Islami (hereafter referred to as Harakat; the 
movement is usually referred to in French as the MTI, Mouvement de la 
Tendence Islamique) spent too much time repeating such vague generalizations 
and not enough time analyzing, and radically transforming, the concrete social 
situation in Tunisia.% Thus a relatively radical faction left the Harakat in either 
1982 or 1983 and started a review entitled 75/21.8 The title of this review refers 
to the fact that we are now in the early fifteenth century of the Islamic calendar 
and about to enter the twenty-first century according to the Gregorian calendar. 
Among the leaders of this radical group, sometimes referred to in French as “Le 
Mouvement islamique progressiste," is Shaykh Hamida Enneifer, the scion of a 
prominent family of ulama who was a fellow student of al-Ghannüshi in 
Damascus and Paris.$ While this segment of the movement appeals to some 
young Tunisian intellectuals, it has not had the political significance of al- 
Ghannüshi's Harakat. 

Another small group dissatisfied by the relative moderation of the Harakat is 
the Hizb al-Tahrir al-Islami, or Party of Islamic Liberation. This group, which 
became active in the early eighties, has been very successful (at least in 
comparison to the others) in attracting members from the Tunisian armed forces, 
especially students at the Air Force Academy." But like "Le Mouvement 
islamique progressiste," the Hizb al-Tahrir al-Islàmi has far fewer supporters 
than al-Ghannüshi's Harakat. 

The Harakat was officially organized in June 1981 when its leaders applied for 
legal recognition as a political party." One month later, over a hundred of the 
movement's most prominent activists, including its President Rashid al- 
Ghannishi and its Secretary-General ‘Abd al-Fattih Mürü, were arrested. Many 
were given sentences of over ten years in prison.” But this crackdown did not 
put an end to the Islamic movement. Islamic militants remained active on 
university campuses and they were also becoming increasingly conspicuous in the 
labor federation (probably in the white collar unions).” In 1983, forty-eight 
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members of Hizb al-Tahrir al-Islami, mostly air force cadets and civil servants, 
received sentences of up to two years for forming an illegal group.” 

In August of 1984, Bourguiba had al-Ghannüshi and other leaders of the 
Harakat released from prison.” Al-Ghannüshi himself, like many other 
Tunisians, attributes this to the government's desire to appease the Islamic 
movement in the wake of the January 1984 "bread riots," in which, however, 
Islamic activists do not appear to have played a major role. Another major 
crisis, namely the Israeli attack on the PLO headquarters in Tunis in October 
1985, induced the Tunisian prime minister, Muhammad Mzáli, to meet with 
both al-Ghannüshi and Muri, in their capacities as president and secretary- 
general of the Harakat.” 


This meeting was one of many held with the leaders of the major opposition 
parties for the purpose of trying to restrain the popular outrage that followed the 
Israeli raid.” But it was the first time that the prime minister had ever met with 
the leaders of the Harakat and the meeting was widely interpreted to mean that 
the government recognized the political significance of this group and was 
willing to accept it as a legitimate opposition party, thus forcing it to accept the 
same constraints affecting the other Tunisian parties.” In this way, it was hoped, 
the government would curb those elements in the Islamic movement most 
committed to revolution as opposed to reform. The same reasoning presumably 
prompted the government to permit the Harakat to form a "cultural society" 
(jam'iyya thaqdfiyya) in November 1985, as requested by al-Ghannüshi and 
Mura in their meeting with Prime Minister Mzàli.? It should be noted in this 
connection that the Harakat has joined a loose coalition of opposition parties in 
Tunisia, which many observers (including some of the more radical members of 
Tunisia's Islamic movement) perceive as a sign that al-Ghannüshi and his 
associates are basically reformists rather than revolutionaries.*! Of course, an 
alternative interpretation is that al-Ghannüshi is simply trying to use the current 
political system in order to overthrow it. 


But despite the relative rapprochement between the government and the 
Harakat since 1984, the government has continued to reject the latter's attempts 
to be recognized as a legal political party like any other,® and while this Islamic 
group has become an important factor in Tunisian political life, it has thus far 
been successfully contained by the Bourguiba regime. 
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Emergency," MERIP Reports, No 127 (Oct. 1984), 3-6, Seddon, “Winter of Discontent,” MERIP 
Reports, No 127 (Oct. 1984), 7-16. 

7 “Tunis Raid: the Other Side of the Coin,” Arabia, December 1985, p. 32. 

R Ibid. 

? [bid 

9 al-Sharq al-Awsa{, November 5, 1985. 

31 Ibid., February 24, 1986; “Tunisia Clamps Down on Islamic Movement,” Arabia, March 1986, 
p 20. 

# “Tunisia Clamps Down on Islamic Movement," Arabia, March 1986, p. 20. 
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The Islamic Movements of Morocco and Tunisia Compared and Contrasted 


We thus find striking similarities as well as differences between the Islamic 
movements of Morocco and Tunisia. Both appeal primarily to high school and 
university students as well as to recent graduates and “drop-outs,” although both 
are led by men (notably Yasin in Morocco and al-Ghannüshi in Tunisia) 
primarily educated in relatively traditional Islamic institutions. Both movements 
have attracted many young teachers and civil servants, but the Tunisian 
movement has penetrated the labor movement (probably through teachers and 
other civil servants) to a greater degree than its Moroccan counterpart. Both 
movements certainly have some supporters in the armed forces, although such 
supporters have been more conspicuous in Tunisia than in Morocco. Neither 
movement has succeeded in mobilizing the urban poor, except for some young 
men who have dropped out of school, nor has either movement succeeded in 
gaining much support among peasants. 

The Islamic movement of Tunisia certainly appears to be far more powerful 
than that of Morocco. For one thing, the Harakat is an established organization 
(albeit a diffusely structured one), the leaders of which have met with Tunisia's 
prime minister. The centrist mainstream of Morocco's Islamic movement, as 
represented by ‘Abd al-Slam Yasin, does not have a comparable organization, 
nor has it received comparable recognition from a Moroccan prime minister. 
The best-known Islamic group in Morocco, al-Shabiba, is too radical and 
fragmented to represent the movement as a whole. 

Another sign of the Tunisian movement's greater significance can be seen in 
the circulation of the principal journals published by the Islamic movements of 
Morocco and Tunisia. According to Elbaki Hermassi, al-Ghannushi’s review al- 
Ma'rifa had a circulation of 25,000 when it was banned in 1979, more than six 
times the circulation of Yasin's review al-Jamd'a, which never exceeded 3,000.8 
If we bear in mind that Morocco's population is over three times greater than 
that of Tunisia, the wider circulation of al-Ma‘rifa is particularly striking.* 

The fact remains, however, that in both Morocco and Tunisia the Islamic 
movements have not succeeded in overthrowing the current regimes. They have 
been unable to transform any of the social crises of the past decade (including 
the widespread riots of January 1984) into anything remotely resembling an 
Islamic revolution. This is not to suggest that an Islamic revolution is impossible 
in either country. People like Yàsin and al-Ghannüshi are articulating many 
widespread grievances in a religious idiom that has at the very least tremendous 
potential appeal. Given the economic problems facing both countries, especially 
Morocco, and given the persistence of a devoutly Islamic world view in most 


9 Hermassi, “La Société tunisienne," Maghreb- Machrek, No. 103 (1984), 52, Tozy, Champ et 
contre-champ, p 394. 

* World Tables, 3rd ed (Baltimore. The Johns Hopkins University Press for the World Bank, 
1983) The journalist Souhaur Belhassen contends that a+Ma‘rifa had a circulation of only 5,000 in 
1979. See Souhaur Belhassen, “L'Islam contestataire en Tunisie," Jeune Afrique, 949 (March 14, 
1979), 83. Even if this lower figure is correct, the fact remains that a/-Ma'rifa's circulation was 
proportionately much higher than al-Jama‘a’s. 
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segments of both societies, revolutions, or more probably coups, in the name of 
Islam could occur in either country. But thus far, the Islamic movements of 
Morocco and Tunisia have yet to seriously threaten the governments of Hasan II 
and Habib Bourguiba—despite the growing vulnerability of both. 


IIl. REASONS FOR THE EMERGENCE OF THE ISLAMIC MOVEMENTS 


While the general features of the Islamic (militant) movements of Morocco 
and Tunisia as described above are relatively clear, the question of the reasons 
for the emergence of these movements in these two countries is a different issue, 
and the standard explanations given seem far from adequate. 

One of the frequently given interpretations, a ‘common sense’ explanation that 
prevails in the West, is that the activists in such movements are reactionary 
fundamentalists opposed to ‘modernization’ (the replacement of the old by the 
new) because they perceive it as being contrary to their religious beliefs. One 
problem with this notion is the remarkable fact that many of the activists in the 
Islamic movements of the late twentieth century, in Morocco and Tunisia as well 
aS in other Islamic countries, have been university students in the sciences.® It 
seems unlikely that such people would oppose the technological modernization 
of recent decades, without which they would have no jobs. Moreover, when we 
look at the writings of the principal ideologists of the Islamic movements of 
Morocco and Tunisia, we do not find condemnation of technological or 
economic modernization. 

However, while opposition to technological and economic modernization is 
rare, opposition to social modernization is not. Modernization in this sense 
implies more than just the replacement of the old by the new: it is a shift from a 
Society in which people's social and legal status is largely determined by the 
qualities they are born with, that is, gender, religion, ethnic group, and family, to 
one in which social and legal status is largely determined by what they achieve by 
their own effort. It should be emphasized that this distinction is a relative one— 
there are no societies in which gender, religion, ethnicity, and family are 
completely unrelated to social status. 

Understood in this sense, social modernization implies the diminution of the 
rule of religion in society, culture, and state, and the militant Islamic ideologists 
of the seventies and eighties definitely do oppose such secularization. The thesis 
that the idea of a secular state and society is contrary to the laws of God is one 
of the principle themes of the militant Islamic literature, which also contains 
frequent articulations of moral outrage provoked by the violations of traditional 
Islamic values. This outrage is certainly a factor impelling many Moroccans and 
Tunisians to participate in or support militant Islamic movements. However, we 
need to bear in mind that such reactions did not suddenly emerge in the late 


9 Ervand Abrahamian, "The Guerrilla Movement in Iran, 1963-1977," MERIP Reports, No. 86 
(March/April 1980), 5; Saad Eddin Ibrahim, "Anatomy of Egypt's Multant Islamic Groups: 
Methodological Note and Preliminary Findings," JJMES, XII (1980), 439-40; Hermassi, "La société 
tunisienne au miroir islamiste," Maghreb- Machrek, No. 103 (1984), 41-42. 
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1970s. Bourguiba's radical secularization of Tunisian society occurred in the late 
fifties and early sixties, fifteen years or more before Tunisia's Islamic movement 
began to gain widespread support in high schools and universities. In other 
words, while it is true that Islamic militants are often outraged by social and 
cultural innovations that violate their traditional values—for example, Muslim 
women in western dress—the existence of such outrage does not entail the 
emergence of militant Islamic movements, let alone of Islamic revolutions. If it 
did, Tunisia's Islamic movement would have emerged at least a decade earlier. 

The explanation examined above concerns the conscious beliefs and intentions 
of those who join or support militant Islamic movements. But the Islamic 
resurgence in general has also been explained as an unconscious response to the 
allegedly disruptive psychological consequences of rapid social and cultural 
modernization, notably anomie and alienation. (By anomie we mean a state of 
moral uprootedness while we use the term alienation to refer to a sense of 
estrangement from the culture in which one lives.) Once again, this argument 
undoubtedly has some relevance, but it is not entirely adequate. 

One version of this hypothesis focuses on rural-urban migrants, who are often 
said to suffer from having been uprooted from their rural societies and cultures. 
But our own research in the popular quarters of Tangier, as well as the research 
of most other scholars who have studied rural-born inhabitants of cities are 
immersed in a cultural environment not all that different from that of the 
countryside.*5 They are usually surrounded by relatives and neighbors who have 
gone through the same migration experience and there is no indication that they 
suffer from anomie. Moreover, these people are not the ones who are usually 
active in militant Islamic movements. 

Education, on the other hand, appears to have a more disruptive effect than 
does rural-urban migration. The exposure of Muslims from very traditional 
families to secular western-style education may well engender some degree of 
anomie and alienation. Such people, whether born in a city or a village, are often 
caught between two cultures, belonging fully to neither. As noted above, these 
educated young people have played a crucial role in the militant Islamic 
movements of the 1970s and 1980s, as they have in most political movements of 
the Arab world in the twentieth century. 

One might argue, therefore, that a major cause of the militant Islamic 
movements of the seventies and eighties was education, and more specifically the 
tremendous expansion of education that has occurred since 1956. But this 
explosion of educational opportunity occurred throughout the Islamic world, in 
countries where Islamic movements are weak as well as in those where they are 
strong. It seems logical, then, that while education is probably an important 
factor affecting the emergence of Islamic movements, it can not be the only one. 

Even if we concede that rapid modernization is disruptive in the sense that it 
engenders anomie and/or alienation among certain segments of society, such 
states of mind clearly do not necessarily lead to participation in militant Islamic 
movements: they could as well result in alcoholism, drug addiction, suicide, 


% See Munson, The House of S: Abd Allah 
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religious activities of a quietistic character or political activities of a secular 
character. 

Finally, a similar question needed to be faced as the one raised in the 
discussion of the moral outrage argument: what evidence is there to support the 
assertion that modernization during the 1970s caused more anomie and 
alienation than that in the 1960s? It is too simplistic to explain all forms of social 
turmoil in terms of states of mind such as anomie and alienation; if we have no 
evidence for the existence of these states of mind other than the social turmoil 
they are intended to explain, such explanations are circular. 

While it is no doubt true, then, that rapid economic growth and the social 
transformations accompanying it are to some degree "disruptive," we would 
suggest that the argument that the Moroccan and Tunisian Islamic movements 
of the seventies and eighties are simply the result of excessively rapid 
modernization is, in and of itself, inadequate. 

The last explanation for the Islamic revival of the seventies and eighties to be 
considered is the suggestion that those who participate in Islamic movements are 
motivated by their yearning for cultural authenticity. The quest for authenticity 
is indeed a common theme in the militant Islamic literature, and the explanation 
just referred to is plausible considering the fact that most Islamic activists are 
young people educated in westernized educational systems. But the desire for 
authenticity is probably less significant for Islamic activists from more 
traditional religious backgrounds, people like al-Ghannüshi and Yàsin, since 
only those actually alienated from their authentic cultural identity would feel 
compelled to regain and reaffirm it. Another problem with the authenticity 
explanation is, once again, the question of timing: why did cultural authenticity 
become such a big issue in the seventies and eighties and not in the sixties? 

While there is some truth to most of these widely accepted theories regarding 
the background of the Islamic revival of the late seventies and early eighties, they 
are, as we have shown, inadequate in and of themselves. There is also another 
problem that is rarely examined, namely the question why most of the Islamic 
movements of the late seventies and early eighties have been so remarkably 
unsuccessful when compared with the developments in Iran in the same period. 
In most Islamic countries, as in Morocco and Tunisia, Islamic movements have 
been unable to seriously challenge the governments in power. What they have 
accomplished is to force governments and politicians to speak in a more Islamic 
idiom. But as for a genuine Islamic revolution, there has only been one, and the 
general weakness of Sunni Islamic movements suggests that this will remain the 
case in the foreseeable future. 

We would argue that one reason for the relative impotence of the Islamic 
movements in Morocco, Tunisia and most other Sunni countries is that the 
politicized Islam of these movements is radically unlike the more strictly 
religious Islam in terms of which most Muslims interpret their everyday lives. 
Although Khomeini too interpreted Islam in a political manner, his interpretation 
remained relatively close to popular understanding. Moreover, by virtue of his 
position as an Ayatollah, he had a much greater degree of "charismatic 
authority" than do people like al-Ghannüshi or Yásin. 
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One could argue that Morocco's Islamic movement in particular has been 
crippled by popular veneration for the king as a sharif and as amir al-mu'minin. 
But Bourguiba, Hafiz al-Asad and Saddam Husayn are not venerated as shurafa’ 
or as uwmara’ al-mu'minin, and yet the Islamic movements of Tunisia, Syria and 
Iraq are all quite weak, albeit somewhat less so than that of Morocco. So other 
factors must be involved, some of them still far from clear to us, and the whole 
question of the (relative) weakness of most non-Iranian Islamic movements 
merits far more serious attention than it has thus far received.? 


University of Maine HENRY MUNSON, JR. 
Orono, Maine 





V This 1s a problem I explain in greater detail in a book in progress. 


THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CHALLENGE OF 
THE ISLAMIC REVIVAL IN MALAYSIA AND INDONESIA 


This article focuses on the Islamic revival in Malaysia and Indonesia, how the 
governments concerned have perceived it and the means they have employed to 
cope with this new challenge. In this analysis an attempt will be made to put the 
policies of these two countries in the context of the way other Southeast Asian 
governments have dealt with religious issues; assess the perceptions and realities 
of the Islamic revival in Malaysia and Indonesia; and, finally, detail the reactions 
of these two governments to the Islamic revival and their consequences. 


I. 


The intrusion of religious issues into the national political scene of Southeast 
Asia has become far more important than initially envisioned at the end of 
World War II. At that time the most prominent nationalist leaders—such as 
Aung San of Burma, Sukarno of Indonesia, Ho Chi Minh of Vietnam, Pridi 
Phanomyong of Thailand and the party heads of the Philippines—were political 
secularists or at odds with more conservative religious powers in their states. 
Since that period governments have chosen to follow a wide variety of policies in 
relation to religious questions. Employing a somewhat crude continuum, it is 
possible to distinguish the following post-war patterns: 


l. Enforced support of religion. While no national government publicly 
proclaimed a policy of enforced support of a state religion, there were charges 
that the one time chief minister of Sabah, Malaysia, Tun Mustapha, attempted to 
use his authority to force conversions to Islam. Other Malaysian politicians saw 
in this a means of integrating a divided society, and more radical Muslim 
organizations have frequently called for Islamicizing the whole population of the 
nation.! 


2. Encouragement of religion. Within this category a variety of types of policy 
needs to be subsumed: 

a. Support for the recognized majority religion. Among policies of this nature 
were Prime Minister U Nu's various efforts to encourage Buddhism in Burma, 
including his abortive attempt to establish a Buddhist state? programs of the 
Thai government to promulgate the idea of King, Country and Buddhism, and 
the Malaysian national leadership's encouragement of Islam. In each of these 
countries there were also minority religions, but the governments were fostering 
the accepted majority faith. 


! See the reactions of former Prime Minister Tengku Abdul Rahman in his Looking Back (Kuala 
Lumpur: Pustaka Antara, 1977). 

? See D. Smith, Religion and Politics in Burma (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1965), pp 
230-80. 
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b. Support of a religion not broadly recognized as the national faith. In this 
case we have seen governments seek to privately or publicly aid a particular 
religion within a religiously fragmented society. This policy has usually included 
efforts to contain the power of opposing faiths. Among those following this 
practice have been Ngo Dinh Diem in his support of Vietnamese Catholics and 
present efforts of the Indonesian authorities to strengthen the Javanese mystical 
strain of Islam. We might also break this category into two divisions: those 
governments that seek to strengthen religion because of strong religious values 
within the leadership and those that appear to do so for political reasons. 
However, it is not easy to provide indisputable evidence to support either 
contention in this area. 


3. Neutrality toward religion. It has been the basic political philosophy of major 
twentieth-century Filipino parties that there must be a separation of church and 
state and that the latter has no business becoming involved in religious matters. 
It was also the position of Aung San? and at one time of Lee Kuan Yew of 
Singapore that religion is a private matter and the state should remain neutral 
(the Singapore prime minister was later to encourage Confucian ideals). 


4. Opposition to particular religious groups. This in actuality overlaps all of the 
aforementioned categories. National authorities in each of the countries noted 
previously have faced smaller and often radical religious elements in opposition 
to their policies. These tend to be elements that either seek to strengthen the role 
of their religion in the general society, such as the Dar-ul-Islam movement in 
Indonesia or PMIP-PAS in Malaysia, or want to protect their own particular 
faith against the majority as have the Catholics in Vietnam, orthodox Muslims in 
Indonesia or Muslim minorities in Thailand and the Philippines. 

5. Opposition to religion as a force in society. This has been the general 
philosophical position of the Communists in Vietnam, although there has been 
at least a temporary tolerance of the role of religion in the citizen's private life. 

Within this continuum, both the Malaysian and Indonesian governments can 
be placed in the group that has encouraged religious policies. At the same time, 
as we shall see, there have been accusations of the employment of coercion to 
reinforce particular sectarian beliefs and to limit the power of religious 
opponents.* 

Reasons for particular policy patterns have tended to revolve around three 
factors. In the first instance, the particular values held by individual decision- 
makers have delineated the character of national religious policy. This was most 
obvious in the Burmese case, where the assassination of the secularist leader 
Aung San led to the succession of U Nu, a man of strong religious convictions. 


? See Maung Maung, Aung San of Burma (The Hague. Nijhoff, 1962) 

* Howard Federspiel has provided another categorization of specifically Islamic oriented policies 
and attitudes of Southeast Asian governments. In one review of attitudes regarding. Muslim 
involvement in key policy issues he classifies as positive for both Malaysia and Indonesia 1) state 
recognition of Islam in civic values, 2) Muslims as a target and instrument of political development, 
and 3) Muslims as the target and instrument of economic development H Federspiel, "Islam and 
Development in the Nations of ASEAN,” Asian Survey, XXV (1985), 808-809. 
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As a result, government policy and its rationale took on openly articulated 
Buddhist orientations. It should be noted that, while Buddhism had a major hold 
on the population and many politicians, there were also powerful elements in the 
political parties and military that sought the establishment of a secular state. 
Within the personalist-type rule of post-independence Burma, it was U Nu who 
set the tone of policy. 

A second force behind decisions related to religion is derived from the 
ideological position of leadership as a whole. In this situation policy has a strong 
foundation in an agreed upon set of norms. Examples of this are the suspicion of 
religion among the Marxist-Leninist authorities in Indochina and the heritage of 
separation of church and state maintained by party leaders in the Philippines. 
This does not mean that accommodation may not be made for the sake of 
internal stability, as communist authorities have done in Laos and Cambodia, or 
that religious groups may not attempt to influence politics, as in the Philippines. 

Finally, policies may be based primarily upon political factors as the 
leadership attempts to balance or counter political forces in the system. 
Admittedly, there is also the difficult question of the sincerity of the decision- 
maker and the extent to which strategy rather than conviction has been a 
relevant factor. Certainly in almost every case in which a politician has taken a 
stand on a religious issue there have been opponents who have charged him with 
political opportunism. In both Malaysia and Indonesia the present leadership 
has been accused of acting in such a manner, although in both cases those in 
power have proclaimed their sincere adherence to fundamental religious values. 
Within this context we can now turn to an analysis of the character of the 
religious revival in Malaysia and Indonesia and the apparent perception of the 
political authorities of these two countries as to how different aspects of these 
movements might effect their roles and goals. 


II. 


There are four pertinent groups that have been involved in the Islamic revival 
in Malaysia and Indonesia: traditionalists, radicals, fundamentalists and 
revivalists. Each has elicited different reactions from the authorities in the 
respective states and has been viewed as providing varied levels of challenge. It 
should be emphasized that this nomenclature is not common usage in the 
political-religious rhetoric of the region, but is employed here as a means of 
somewhat arbitrarily defining the characteristics of four modal groups. For a 
number of individuals there is some overlap across categories, and individuals 
may move from one to another over time. 

Prior to analyzing these groups, it may be helpful to describe briefly the 
religio-political context in which they operate. Malaysia is a multi-communal 
society, approximately half of which is Muslim. It is also essential to recognize 
the close relationship between ethnicity and religion, with most Muslims being 
Malay and almost all Malays being Muslim. The remainder of the population is 
primarily Chinese and Indian, with few Muslim converts. Since independence the 
country has been ruled by a coalition of Malay, Indian and Chinese based 
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communal parties, with the Malays playing the dominant role. While Malaysia is 
not an Islamic state, Islam is the official religion, the sultans are the heads of 
religion in their respective states, there are laws enforcing Muslim religious 
practice (often not completely enforced) and every prime minister and deputy 
prime minister has been a Muslim.5 Finally, Islam in Malaysia has historically 
tended to be conservative, emphasizing ritual and traditional values. Until recent 
years it was also far less influenced by external religious ideas than Indonesia. In 
this environment the Malay-Muslim leadership of the government has sought 
both to maintain the delicate balance of the communal coalition and to placate 
its own constituency. 

While Islam is the faith of approximately 90 percent of the population of 
Indonesia, it has displayed considerably less homogeneity than Malaysia. Not 
only has it been divided between orthodox Muslims and those influenced by 
pre-and non-Islamic beliefs, but the divisions between conservative and 
Modernist interpretations of Islam have been much more important. The 
Indonesian state 1s officially neutral regarding any specific religion, although all 
supposedly must accept one of seven faiths. Since independence the top 
leadership of the state has sought a position similar to that of one commentator 
who stated, “We must keep the pendulum in the white middleground. . . . We 
cannot let it swing to red or the green extreme."5 At the same time, these 
authorities have tended to reflect the beliefs of those who adhere to the more 
mystical Javanese interpretations of Islam. Thus, in Indonesia we have a 
heterogeneous pattern of Islamic belief with those in control of the state 
representing one element. In Malaysia there is more agreement in fundamental 
religious terms among Muslims, but a nation divided among several faiths and 
the Islamic community split on religious goals. With these factors in mind we 
can turn to investigating categories of Muslim attitudes and governmental 
perceptions. 

By traditionalist is meant the vast majority of primarily rural Muslims who 
have not been actively engaged in religio-political movements, but who have the 
potential of becoming the foot-soldiers of various religious or political elements. 
This group involves quite different orders of magnitude within the entire Muslim 
community of the two countries. In Malaysia, where there is a high level of 
homogeneity within the Islamic population, the traditionalists include in their 
ranks the vast majority of Muslims in the society. In the largely rural Malay- 
Muslim population of Malaysia these people support the protection and even 
expansion of the faith and want the government to further those goals. However, 
influenced on religious issues by local ulama, political parties, government 
propaganda, and educational efforts, they may differ on priorities or on how 
programs are to be implemented. At the same time, there is little variance as to 
the fundamental dogma of the faith. 


5 Fred R, von der Mehden, “Islam in Public Life in Malaysia," in John L. Esposito, ed., Religion 
and Public Life in Asia, forthcoming. 

$ Quoted in John O. Voll, Islam. Continuity and Change in the Modern World (Boulder: Westview 
Press, 1982), p. 329. 
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In Indonesia this category is employed to delineate those orthodox Muslims 
who have not been as deeply influenced by the Javanese mystical beliefs 
(kepercayaan) as the majority of the Javanese. As such, these Muslims have 
traditionally formed a minority on the heavily populated island of Java and a 
majority on the outer islands. They have also been historically divided by 
traditionalist and modernist interpretations of Islam as well as by Muslim 
political parties, but have more recently been united by what they see as the 
threat of a kepercayaan dominated government. 

To the national leadership in both states the traditionalists are more a 
potential threat than present danger. They have been the targets of recruitment 
and propaganda by the radıcals, fundamentalists, and revivalists who have 
attempted to rally the uncommitted to their cause. Several violent attacks 
allegedly perpetrated by radicals have included within their members rural 
adherents, and various other groups have launched da‘wa (Indonesian: dakwah) 
and political party campaigns in traditionalist areas. In Malaysia both the 
government United Malays National Organization (UMNO) party and its more 
radical Malay-Muslim opposition, the Partai Islam Se-Malaysia (PAP), have 
attempted to activate the villager, often with the support and encouragement of 
local ulama. The intensity of the competition is illustrated by government efforts 
to stop opponents from defining one another as kafirs and politicized ulama 
from refusing to perform religious ceremonies for opposition party members. 

The second category of Muslims under consideration, here termed the 
"fundamentalists," is characterized by active support for conservative orthodox 
interpretations of Islam. They have sought to introduce a state and society based 
upon close adherence to the Qur'an and Hadith and many have been suspicious 
of technological innovations and Western influences. In Malaysia and Indonesia 
the leadership has come from more conservative local ulama and religious 
schools, as well as da‘wa organizations. An example of a fundamentalist 
organization is Darul Arqam, a Malaysian da‘wa group. The commune 
established by Darul Arqam teaches conservative religious tenets and behavior 
and attempts to emulate traditional Arab dress and practice. Highly suspicious 
of outside influences, it has also attempted to recruit heavily among both 
university students and urban Malays, emphasizing the ethno-religious cause of 
the Malay Muslim.? 

Both the Malaysian and Indonesian governments see in the fundamentalists a 
threat to their policies. Present and past Malaysian national leadership have 
sought to preserve the delicate balance among the racial communities in the 
country and, as indicated earlier, the ruling coalition, the National Front, is 
composed of Malay, Chinese, and Indian parties that must satisfy their own 
communal constituencies. The fundamentalists endanger that balance by their 
demands for stricter adherence to Islamic laws, efforts to raise the consciousness 
of the Malay-Muslims, suspicion and even antagonism toward non-Muslims, 
demands for the creation of an Islamic state and other rhetoric and actions that 


? Judith Nagata, The Reflowering of Malaysian Islam. Modern Religious Radicals and Their Roots 
(Vancouver: University of British Columbia Press, 1984), pp. 106-16. 
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exacerbate communal tensions. When Darul Arqam's leader asks such questions 
as “who owns all the biscuit and sauce factors in Malaysia?," referring to the 
orang lain (non-Malays), and emphasizes Kita orang Islam (we Muslims), he 
raises the fears of non-Malays and makes the efforts of the coalition to preserve 
domestic tranquility more difficult.? 

In Indonesia the fundamentalists also run counter to accepted government 
policy. Post-independence national leadership has not been supportive of 
reinforcing Islamic religious law, strengthening the ulama or implementing an 
Islamic state. Rather, the late President Sukarno and now President Suharto 
have ‘personally reflected the more syncretic Javanese interpretation of Islam 
while publicly adhering to the Panchasila (earlier called the Pantja Sila). The 
most contentious of the five points of this national ideology as defined by 
Sukarno is, 


The principal of Belief in God! Not only should the Indonesian people 
believe in God, but every Indonesian should believe in his own God. The 
Christian should worship God according to the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
Muslims according to the teaching of the Prophet Mohammed; Buddhists 
should perform their religious ceremonies in accordance with the books 
they have. But let us believe in God. The Indonesian State shall be a state 
where every person can worship God as he likes.? 


This pluralist view has been heavily criticized by orthodox Muslims of all types, 
but runs directly counter to the desires of the fundamentalists. As Morfit has 
noted, 


This Sila is the source of considerable controversy. More orthodox 
Muslims have frequently favored an explicit commitment to Islam as the 
state religion and they have also resisted what they see as an attempt on the 
part of the government to equate mere belief or faith (kepercayaan) with a 
true religion (agama). This objection is aimed at many of the traditional 
and pre-Islamic beliefs of the Javanese, which are seen as corruptions or 
denials of the true faith of Islam.!? 


As the Suharto government has moved to make the Panchasila the one ideology 
of the Indonesian people, Muslim leadership has generally reacted negatively, if 
ineffectively. In addition, the emphasis that the New Order regime has given to 
modernization and the extent to which its economic and political elite presents a 
Western life-style lead to further suspicions among conservative Muslim 
elements.!! 


* Ibid., pp. 111-12. 

? Quoted in H. Feith and L. Castles, eds., Indonesian Political Thinking (Ithaca. Cornell University 
Press, 1970), p. 47. 

? M. Morfit, "Panchasilla The Indonesian State Ideology According to the New Order 
Government," Asian Survey, XXI (1981), 840. 

u For a good discussion of this see Ruth McVey, “Faith as an Outsider: Islam in Indonesian 
Politics," m J. Piscaton, ed , Islam in the Political Process (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1983), pp. 199-225 
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The third category and by far the most spectacular in terms of actions is what 
we have termed the "radicals." The small, often ephemeral, organizations that 
compose this grouping can be characterized by two kinds of belief and behavior. 
In the first instance, they tend to be even more extreme than the fundamentalists 
in their demands for the immediate implementation of an Islamic state. Their 
rhetoric is more aggressively antagonistic to other religious faiths, and the type 
of Islamic society they support is more rigid and orthodox. As to behavior, the 
radicals have been noted for their employment of violence to achieve their goals, 
although at times they may be blamed incorrectly for such actions. 

During the past decade both countries have experienced violent incidents that 
have been laid at the door of Islamic extremists. In Malaysia the late 1970s saw a 
series of attacks on Hindu temples by the largely Indian and Pakistani “Army of 
Allah.” These caused both property damage and fatalities and the perpetrators 
were tried and convicted. These incidents were followed by a bloody attack upon 
a police station led by a fanatical Muslim refugee from Cambodia who sought to 
purify the country and immediately establish an Islamic state. In the mid-eighties 
further isolated incidents took place and there were constant references in the 
press regarding the dangers of religious extremism and the teaching of “un- 
Islamic" doctrine. One of the most serious of these was the Memali incident of 
December 1985 which involved charges of deviationist Islamic teachings, a police 
attack resulting in the death of fourteen civilians and four police, and efforts by 
anti-government organizations to weaken the government politically. Beyond 
these incidents, there have been accusations that Islamic elements have sought 
the assassination of cabinet members. 

The same period found similar activities and even more frequent charges in 
Indonesia. There were government allegations that the Libyans were being 
looked to for aid by elements in Acheh seeking to form an Islamic state, that an 
organization called Kommando Jihad was conspiring to overthrow the 
government, that another group called the Indonesian Islamic Revolution Board 
was attempting to obtain aid from the Iranians to overthrow Suharto, and that 
the Gerakan Pemuda Islam (Islamic Youth Movement) was involved in 
destroying shopping centers on what they considered Quranic grounds. 
However, more recently there have been violent acts seemingly directly tied to 
radical Islamic groups. In 1980 members of one of these organizations based in 
Bandung took over a plane and were later killed by Indonesian commando 
forces in Bangkok, Thailand. The perpetrators had called for an Islamic state 
and warned of the dangers of modernization and the influences of "yellow 
culture." In 1985 there were bombings of shopping centers, bloody riots and 
bombs placed in the famed Borobudur monument outside Jogjakarta, all 
alledgedly involving Islamic extremists. 

As might be expected the respective governments have characterized the 
rhetoric and actions of these radicals as a danger to the state and as examples of 
“un-Islamic” behavior. Authorities have seen in the radicals the dangers of 
allowing religious extremism to take hold, as well as the intrusion of foreign 
governments and the influence of unwanted outside ideas. Most particularly, 
there have been fears of the influence of Iranian and Libyan money and 


ideology. It can also be argued that the violence of the radicals provides the 
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Malaysian and Indonesian governments with useful tools to contain undesirable 
non-radical Islamic groups. Constant references to the dangers of religious 
extremism are also meant to target fundamentalist and revivalist opponents and 
thus the radicals may have their welcome aspects. In fact, some Muslim 
spokesmen in Indonesia have accused the Suharto government of fabricating or 
overstating the actions of radical elements to further political purposes. The last 
two years have seen a number of cases that lend credence to such charges. 

The fourth group, which I have chosen to call the "revivalists," are those 
Muslim activists who seek to reinforce the role of Islam among Muslims within a 
modern context. They differ from members of the other categories on several 
points, although, admittedly, some are matters only of degree. First, their 
emphasis has been upon increasing the awareness of Islam among the faithful, 
with comparatively little emphasis given to missionary activities among other 
religious groups. Secondly, there is a strong interest in developing technological 
capabilities among Muslims, as long as Islamic values are maintained. Many of 
those drawn to the movement have been students trained abroad or at 
technological institutions such as that at Bandung. Thirdly, they have tended to 
characterize themselves as non-political. Rather than seeking economic and 
social goals that have obvious political overtones they have been concerned 
about education, economic programs, da‘wa activities, etc. Finally, while there 
are many within the movement who have looked to an eventual Islamic state or 
called for stricter adherence to Islamic religious codes, the leadership has tended 
to speak in terms of broader social and economic issues that can be framed in 
Islamic terms. 

The best Malaysian example of the revivalist type would be the Angkatan 
Bolia Islam Malaysia (ABIM) and its former leader Anwar Ibrahim (now 
Malaysian minister of agriculture)." ABIM is an Islamic youth organization 
claiming approximately 35,000 members. As the largest and most active non- 
governmental da‘wa movement in the country, at least until recently, it has 
emphasized education, reinforcing Islamic identity and understanding among 
Muslims and speaking to what its leadership perceives to be vital interests of 
Malaysia's Malay-Islamic population. While many second level leaders have 
displayed a somewhat narrower Malay-Muslim perspective, during his term of 
office Anwar Ibrahim's rhetoric could be characterized as emphasizing pluralism, 
social justice and the involvement of the Islamic community in broad issues of 
the day. Rather than Islamicizing non-Muslims, Anwar called for maintaining 
the pluralist society that is basically the same long-term basis of the 
government's communal policy. Rather than emphasizing specific religious laws, 
Anwar spoke in terms of how Islam could answer wider issues of social justice. 
At the same time he has not castigated ritual as such, stating, “We don't deny the 
ritual aspects Islam." 


2 Drawn from Nagata, Reflowering, pp. 87-104 and personal conversations with Anwar Ibrahim 
dunng 1981, 1982 and 1983. 
D Far Eastern Economic Review, 9 February 1979, p. 24. 
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ABIM and its leader were perceived by the Malaysian government as a 
particularly dangerous adversary. UMNO leaders did not believe ABIM to be 
non-political and saw the threat of ABIM allying itself to PAS or taking on an 
overtly political role. Anwar was viewed as a charismatic leader around whom 
Islamic dissidents could rally and his attractrveness to university students from at 
home and abroad was perceived as particularly serious. The demand for social 
justice was a condemnation of the generally conservative nature of government 
policies. ABIM’s emphasis upon Islamic identity in terms of policies, actions and 
even dress could reinforce a narrower view of Islam among Muslims and 
threaten the pluralist orientation of government policies. Finally, this was not a 
group of rural ulama with little knowledge of contemporary national issues or 
radicals intent upon employing violence to achieve their goals. Instead, the 
leadership and many followers were university trained individuals well 
acquainted with modern methods of communications and organization. As such, 
they presented a far more formidable potential opposition. With a recent decline 
in ABIM strength, its role in the opposition is shifting to PAS. 

In Indonesia there is a heritage of revivalist thinking to be found within 
teformist organizations such as the Muhammadiyah, a largely educational and 
cultural association formed during the colonial period. The Muhammadiyah 
established schools and social programs seeking on the one hand to bring 
together Western modernization and Islamic modernism and on the other to 
protect Indonesian Muslims from radical secularists like the Communists. In the 
post-independence era the Muhammadiyah was joined by the social-reformist 
party Masjumi which sought to modernize Indonesia within the context of Islam. 
With the outlawing of the Masjumi in the late 1950s, a number of its leaders 
became involved in non-political social and educational activities which fit the 
pattern of revivalist policies. 

It would be overly arbitrary to define fundamentalist and revivalist goals and 
values as totally separate. There are a number of areas of overlap. For example, 
both see Islam as an alternative to the more secular governments now in power 
and both have negative reactions to elements of Western culture and values that 
have begun to permeate their societies. In the Indonesian case, where corruption 
has been more prevalent and in both Malaysia and Indonesia, where economic 
development has strengthened class differences, Islam is pictured as an 
institution and faith more pure and more dedicated to equality. As Ruth McVey 
observed in Indonesia, ` 


The attractions of the institutions of Islam for the young generation of 
intellectuals lies precisely in their otherness to what is seen as the 
corruption and cultural betrayal of Indonesia's current rulers, the social 
costs of capitalist development, and the materialism of the West. They see 
them as being closer to the common people than are the institutions of the 
modern state—correctly so, for they are culturally more similar and 
physically more accessible to the population at large. 


4 McVey, "Faith as an Outsider," m Piscatori, ed., Islam m the Political Process, p. 211. 
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To the degree that this alternate society is a political threat to those in authority 
in Indonesia and Malaysia, it is to be expected that they will employ state power 
to limit the power of such Islamic movements. 

Thus, while there are points of agreement, the Islamic community in both 
countries is divided in its approach to the Islamic revival, with the broad mass 
relatively uninvolved and the activists split among traditional and modern, 
political and apolitical, and those demanding immediate change and the 
evolutionists. However, political conditions in the respective states make the 
challenge of Islamic movements quite different. In Malaysia, the government has 
the essential need to maintain the intercommunal coalition which has been the 
foundation of the political compromise since independence. This necessitates 
policies of accommodation which will not antagonize the non-Muslim communi- 
ties. At the same time, the major actor in the coalition has always been the 
Malay UMNO and that organization has to placate various factions within the 
party as well as its Malay-Muslim opposition, PAS. This necessitates policies 
that show the government's willingness to protect and strengthen Islam. The 
Indonesian leadership has no such limitations. There 1s no internal balance to 
maintain and most Muslim activists remain outside the government and many 
see Islam as a rallying point against the military dominated authorities. The 
government sees its needs to be stability and national unity, as does UMNO, but 
in this case the answer to the problem appears to be to weaken the only major 
political opposition to rule. These differing political environments have led to 
significant variations in how each has sought to meet the new Islamic challenge. 


III. 


In assessing how the Malaysian and Indonesian authorities have handled 
Islamic elements in their respective countries we will analyze five interchangeable 
policies: coercion; cooptation; establishment of support groups; development of 
internal and external enemies of the state; and development of symbols of 
legitimacy. As will be noted, at times these policies flow into one another and 
may, of course, be mutually reinforcing. 

Coercion has been both violent and non-violent. The acts of extremists in 
attacking police stations, bombings, hijackings, and so forth have been met with 
trials and punishment. In the case of those found guilty of such acts, 
imprisonment and even the death penalty have been employed. Where direct 
action was considered necessary, as in the hijacking of a Garuda plane, military 
involvement led to heavy casualties among the perpetrators. However, the trials 
of suspected extremists in Indonesia have also been employed with considerable 
fanfare as a means of warning other Islamic activists. When combined with 
sedition trials against Muslims for less violent opposition to the regime, these 
governmental actions have been described as a consciously planned policy by the 
government to intimidate opponents. 

During the past two years there have been a series of show trials against 
Muslims accused of seditious acts. These so-called sedition trials have developed 
along three lines. At one level, there have been accusations and trials of Muslims 
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allegedly involved in violent acts such as the bombings in Jakarta and riots 
attendent to the Tanjung Priok incident. Secondly, Muslim preachers, spokesmen, 
and political leaders have been charged with fomenting specific violent activities 
through their writings and speeches. Finally, Muslim preachers and authors have 
been accused of sedition by their oral and written statements questioning the 
Pancha Sila, “inciting unrest,” supporting an "Islamic Revolution," and other 
anti-government utterings. In addition, individuals have been brought to trial for 
publishing and distributing banned and seditious literature, particularly alleged 
inflammatory sermons and religious pamphlets. These trials first became 
prominent in the Jakarta and Surabaya districts and then spread to other areas 
of Java, Sumatra and even the outer islands. They have been widely attended, 
often overflowing the courtrooms and requiring loud speakers for the thousand 
or more visitors. 

These trials have been widely perceived as a tool of governmental control of 
the Islamic movement as a whole. While the authorities certainly want to 
eliminate radical violent acts, these sedition trials have also enabled it to warn 
both the fundamentalist and revivalist leadership and their potential followers. 
In this environment demands by government prosecutors for long sentences are 
seen as efforts to contain future opposition. Actions perceived as judicial overkill 
are illustrated by a case in which the public prosecutor in Malaku called for 
sentences of ten to fifteen years against student pamphleteers and in a Malang 
trial where fifteen year sentences were demanded for three individuals charged 
with opposing the 1945 Constitution and Pancha Sila.'® Most recently a 
prominent dissident was given ten years for actions that in no way could be 
construed to show active participation 1n violence.!? 

There have been other less dramatic coercive tools employed by both 
governments to contro] unwanted Islamic activities. *Deviant" or “‘subversive” 
religious literature has been banned as inciting public disorder or presenting anti- 
government propaganda. The Malaysian authorities have long warned the 
Muslim populace, and particularly the youth, about the dangers of deviant 
literature. For example, in 1976 then Finance Minister Tengku Razaleigh 
Hamzah stated that “We know of certain foreign powers using several 
missionary bodies to spread falsehood to confuse the people and ultimately lead 
them to communism."? The Malaysian government has sought control through 
a variety of regulations such as printing permits, as when the ABIM newspaper 
RISALAH was refused a permit for several years. The coming of the Islamic 
Revolution in Iran and distribution of imported and local pamphlets and books 
extolling its virtues have been viewed as particularly undesirable by the political 
leadership in both countries. There have also been efforts to ban religious talks 
on the grounds of sedition or incitement. In recent years the Indonesian 
government has frequently attempted to control Islamic preachers considered 


55 For information on these tnals, see Indonesia Reports, January 1985 - February 1986. 
16 Ibid., XIII (November 1985), 21 and 31. 

U Far Eastern Economic Review, 23 January 1986. 

H New Straits Times, 15 May 1976 
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dangerous to the public order. In Malaysia the Memali incident in December 
1985 brought about the temporary banning of ceremah (political-religious talks) 
in six states, because the authorities feared they would be used by PAS and other 
religious opponents of government policy. 

Perhaps the best Malaysian example of an effort specifically directed toward 
controlling a revivalist organization was the Societies (Amendment) Act of 1981. 
Although supposedly promulgated to cover all societies, its primary target was 
ABIM. According to the act, the government could control foreign links of 
associations (at a time when Anwar Ibrahim was in active contact with the 
international Islamic community) and any group that sought to influence state 
policy was required to register as a "political society." Anwar's cooptation into 
the government was a factor in weakening the Act's implementation. 

The cooptation of individuals and development of supportive networks used in 
dealing with the Islamic revival have been far more frequent in Malaysia than in 
Indonesia. In part, the more confrontational style of the Jakarta government has 
made such policies more difficult, but other factors would appear to include a 
greater difference in goals between the authorities and the majority of the Islamic 
leadership. In Malaysia the one great coup in terms of cooptation was the 
recruitment into the federal cabinet of ABIM leader Anwar Ibrahim. This 
brought into the government a serious potential political and religious opponent 
as well as providing it with a legitimate and recognized Islamic spokeman known 
for his charisma and independence. Anwar became more than a token as he rose 
through the cabinet to his present position as minister of agriculture. As 
important, he has been used frequently to speak out against political opponents 
such as PAS. 

The Malaysian government has also sought to develop religious support 
beyond UMNO. To counter independent da*wa activities it has engaged in 
promoting da‘wa itself. In part this has been done through the establishment of 
organs within the state apparatus. This has included forming the advisory 
National Council for Islamic Affairs and the Islamic Training and Dakwah 
Institute and Islamic Research Center (both within the prime minister's office). It 
has also sought to aid da‘wa groups, most particularly PERKIM.” The goals of 
PERKIM have been both to strengthen the belief of the faithful and to convert 
non-Muslims to Islam. In the latter effort it has raised some negative reactions 
among other da*wa groups with charges of bringing in *rice Muslims" who have 
not fully accepted Islam. Beyond this there have been major public activities 
such as the national “Dakwah Month” and international Quràn reading 
contests, the latter held in Merdeka Stadium with the prime minister and other 
members of the cabinet attending. The media have been widely used to 
underscore the importance of these events. 

Federal authorities have found it necessary to be somewhat circumspect in 
their efforts to become officially involved in some of these religious programs. 
Not only do such activities as PERKIM's conversions of non-Muslims raise fears 
within the country’s Chinese and Indian communities, but religious matters have 


P5 For a description and analysis of PERKIM, see Nagata, Reflowering, pp. 168-74 and 195-205. 
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generally been considered the perogative of the sultans. Thus, by attempting to 
promote interest in Islam, improve the knowledge of local ulama, or aid in 
developing international religious contacts, the government has at times found 
itself at odds with state powers. In the past, this has led to a refusal of some 
sultans to participate in federal programs or to accept federal policies. Private 
religious organization and opposition parties have also questioned the motives of 
UMNO leaders, intimating that religion is being promoted for political purposes. 

In the Indonesian case there has been little successful cooptation or 
networking as more orthodox Muslims have tended to become suspicious and 
even antagonistic toward the New Order government. Efforts to promulgate a 
marriages àct antithetical to traditional Islamic views, the forced integration of 
Muslim parties, attempts to mandate opening Muhammadiyah schools during 
Ramadan, and the pressure to accept the Pancha Sila, have all been perceived as 
part of a plan to subjugate Islamic interests. It would also appear that the New 
Order has tended to place like-minded individuals in bureaucratic positions 
dealing with Islamic issues.?? The picture of government policy as consistently 
anti-Islamic is not entirely accurate given its encouragement of further education 
for religious leaders, occasional (though rare) placement of sympathetic figures 
in Islamic posts and negotiations on such issues as the collection of zakat. In the 
last instance there was some willingness to compromise at middle levels of the 
regime. At the same time, the overall tenor of relations has not attracted many 
fundamentalists or revivalists to cooperate. In fact, there has been an increasing 
frustration among many intellectuals (including Nahdatul Ulama party members) 
leading them to consider leaving politics to concentrate upon social and 
educational issues. 

Another way in which Indonesian and Malaysian authorities have met the 
Islamic challenge has been by creating suspicions of foreign involvement, often 
aided by actual cases of external groups attempting to influence domestic 
attitudes. At times these charges have been very vague, referring only to 
undefined dangerous foreign influences inciting the people and/or spreading 
“un-Islamic” ideas. However, frequently these influences have been laid to Iran, 
Libya or the communists. Both countries have been charged with exporting 
radical ideologies and the Libyans have been accused of seeking to materially 
support radical elements, particularly in Indonesia. While few Muslims have 
expressed much sympathy for Khaddafi's ideology, in the initial period after the 
Islamic Revolution in Iran there were a number of positive statements from 
fundamentalists and revivalists regarding events there. Individuals such as 
Anwar Ibrahim at first looked upon the Revolution with hope and there were 
several visits by Malaysian youth leaders to Iran.?! However, as the character of 
the Iranian experiment developed and government spokesmen began to express 


2 See McVey, “Faith as an Outsider," ın Piscatori, ed., Islam m the Political Process, p. 208. 

? For example, upon his return from Iran in 1979 Anwar Ibrahim commented that, “the greatest 
achievement of the Iran revolution 18 that it has brought back dignity and self-respect to the people 
after living in fear under oppression. It has also restored dignity to Islam and the Muslims.” Bintang 
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their view as to the dangers of the import of the revolution into Southeast Asia, 
many of these supporters began to back off. The radical nature of the two 
regimes and statements in the foreign press equating the Islamic revival in 
Malaysia and Indonesia with Khomeini's policies, gave authorities another basis 
for warning the people of the deviant nature of their religious opposition. 

It was also argued that external forces were attempting to divide the people on 
religious grounds, with the fascinating charge that Islamic extremism was aiding 
the communists. This was exactly the charge previously noted by the Malaysian 
finance minister. These fears have been reinforced by accusations that deviant 
religious groups have attempted to infiltrate the armed forces and thus weaken 
the nation.” 

Finally, both governments have attempted to show themselves and their 
ideologies as the legitimate spokesmen for the fundamental values of the society. 
In Indonesia President Suharto has made efforts to display himself as a good and 
devout Muslim, and pro-government publications and media regularly show him 
participating in religious activities. However, in terms of challenging the Islamic 
revival the Pancha Sila has become the most prominent means of cloaking the 
regime in the legitimacy of the past. This was most clearly displayed in the 
Judgement against Lieut.-General H.R. Dharsono in his conviction for sedition. 
Dharsono was accused of being involved in events surrounding the bloody anti- 
government Muslim riots of 1984. The court ruled that the Pancha Sila was 
founded on traditional Indonesian "tribal" law that was non-confrontational 
and diametrically opposed to liberal democracy.? Following this logic, it would 
thus appear that the Pancha Sila pre-dates Islam and its legitimacy is to be found 
in the pre-Islamic village culture. This is the kind of downgrading of the Muslim 
heritage presented by the early Javanese oriented Budi Oetomo intellectuals who 
Saw Javanese greatness in its pre-Islamic past. 

The Malaysian government has been far more active in displaying itself as the 
protector of Islam. UMNO politicians have long declared the party to be the 
vehicle for the maintenance of Islamic values, and state and federal leaders have 
become involved in a host of activities to emphasize that role. Already noted 
have been federal da*wa policies used to emphasize interest in the goals of that 
movement. To this can be added the promulgation of an Islamic bank, Islamic 
pawnshops, and the International Islamic University, extensive involvement in 
international Muslim organizations, efforts to make Islamic religious holidays 
national in scope, greatly increased religious programming on state-run 
television and constant media attention to religiously-oriented activities of the 
prime minister and other UMNO cabinet members. Mahathir has not called for 
an Islamic state, but has stated that the nation already operates under the code 
and values of the Islamic faith. Overall then, the Malaysian government has 
attempted to project itself as the legitimate voice of Islam in the country and as 
such it has sought to define what are pure and what are deviant interpretations 





2 For example, Mahathir stated that there was no place in the armed forces for anti-religious or 
anti-Islamic ideas and that their job was to defend a system of government that protected Islam. 
2 Far Eastern Economic Review, January 1986. 
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of Islam. By creating suspicion of the views of important elements of the Islamic 
resurgence or even declaring them outside the law, it has in its hands a powerful 
tool of control. 

In conclusion, it can be argued that both strategies used in dealing with the 
challenge of the Islamic resurgence have inherent dangers to the governments 
concerned. At the same time, the potentially serious impact of both policies 
shows that a real dilemma faces both governments in their efforts to maintain 
political control and national unity. The confrontational mode of Indonesian 
actions has obviously galvenized a significant number of Muslims into 
opposition to the regime. It can be said that the modernizing approach of the 
New Order would antagonize many traditionalists and fundamentalists anyway, 
and many activists have simply decided to retire from the political fray out of 
frustration. However, by refusing to compromise ideologically and politically 
with a sizable portion of the Muslim community, the Suharto administration has 
raised tensions and weakened its own efforts at national unity. Ironically, it 
would not appear necessary that the regime maintain such strong positions as 
demanding that the Pancha Sila be the sole ideology of the nation. In discussions 
with many Islamic leaders it has been obvious that they were generally ready to 
accept the inevitability of leadership by the Suharto government and asked only 
to be allowed to be left alone. It is probably that by their actions the regime has 
given impetus to radical reactions. 

For its part, the Malaysian government's policies of projecting itself as the 
protector of Islam and actively support the place of Islam in the society raise 
other problems. Malaysia has, at least outwardly, developed a different 
atmosphere than in decades earlier. The role of religion is far more prevalent 
than it once was. While it was always necessary for Malay politicians to 
emphasize their loyalty to Islam, the rhetoric and demands have heightened. 
Thus, by its actions in allying itself with the Islamic cause, the government may 
be reinforcing Islamic expectations and ultimately strengthening those very 
fundamentalist and revivalist elements that it seeks to control. The leadership 
appears to recognize some of these dangers, but political exigencies necessitate 
dealing with its own Muslim constituency. Like Indonesia, this may also weaken 
the national unity that the government wants. 
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Muslim Extremism in Egypt: The Prophet and Pharaoh. By Gilles Kepel Translated by Jon 
Rothschild. New afterword for the U S. edition translated by Rose Vekony. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles. University of California Press, 1986 (original ed. 1984) 281 pp. Preface by Bernard 
Lewis Map; Table; Charts; Chronology; Index. $18.95, cloth. 


Reviews of the earher French and English editions of this work have already established it as a 
minor classic Although Kepel ıs a political scientist, his approach most closely resembles that of the 
anthropologist or the social historian, depicting on a small canvas the history, social context, 
ideology, leadership, organization, membership, and appeal of the various militant “Islamist” groups 
that emerged in Egypt following Nasser's dissolution of the Muslim Brotherhood in 1954. Some 
recent analysts of Islamist movements have tended to adopt the style of the police dossier, 
speculating upon hidden links between groups or genealogies of ideas and minimizing attention to an 
analysis of the ideas themselves and their appeal. Kepel plausibly relates the appeal of Islamist ideas 
In nuanced detail to the specific political and economic contexts in which they occur and depicts the 
internal rivalries of various groups against the backdrop of these contexts Because the scattered 
sources on organization, membership, and the biographies of key members require the skills of a 
Sovietologist to locate and assess, Kepel’s lucid narrative is all the more valuable. 

The University of California Press has conscientiously prepared this American edition. Minor 
revisions have been made to the original English edition and an afterword has been added which 
examines the evident ebb of Islamist movements in Egypt from 1981, the point of closure for the 
original study, until 1985. Other books, notably Emmanuel Sivan's excellent Radical Islam, possess a 
wider scope, but not the intensity of interpretive detail and convincing evocation of the economic and 
political contexts in which Islamist movements in Egypt have developed This book is in every way a 
worthy sequel to the work of Richard P. Mitchell, to whom it is dedicated. 
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Religion and Modernization in Southeast Asia. By Fred R. von der Mehden. Syracuse: Syracuse 
University Press, 1986. vii plus 240 pp. Tables; Figures; Bibliography, Index $29 95, cloth; 
$14 95, paper. 


This book 1s a valuable social history of the mse and fall of "modernization" theory as it was 
applied to religious traditions, or at least their stereotypical representations, in Southeast Asia. In 
essence, von der Mehden argues that the sheer complexity of social and political change in the Third 
World in the decades after the Second World War led many scholars to develop overarching theories 
to explain the bewildering variety of political and social developments. He argues that the variety of 
"theories" developed, often by scholars with minimal direct experience with the Third World, 
demonstrate "an amazingly high level of what might be termed ‘academic scholasticism' "" (p. 8), offer 
a variety of often contradictory definitions and hidden assumptions, usefully catalogued in his 
opening chapters, and manifest an implicit antagonism toward religious ideas and organization. 
Implicitly evolutionary, such theories presumed that “modernization” would lead to a “weakening of 
religion, magic, and superstition" (p. 10). 

Von der Mehden provides a useful overview of the major religious traditions of Southeast Asia, 
Islam, Buddhism, and Christianity in terms of "formal tenets,” "the rhetoric of the activists," and 
*the reality of contemporary beliefs" (p. 113). He concludes that even when there appears to be a 
resistance to technological change and entrepreneurial activities in terms of "formal dogma," such 
resistance can be absent in practice. Beliefs can even be interpreted to support social and political 
innovation. “In the case of the religious resurgence now spreading through Southeast Asia, we find 
not a reactionary Luddite movement intent upon destroying all aspects of modernization, but a 
highly complex pattern which encompasses a wide range of attitudes and demands" (p. 113). At times 
the argument is awkwardly broken up to fit a typology of characteristics of "religious" systems. The 
"basic tenets" of each of the three major religious traditions, derived from standard sources such as 
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an encyclopedia article by the late H.A.R. Gibb, are juxtaposed in one chapter, followed by similarly 
organized chapters on religious institutions, beliefs, practices, symbols, and the impact of 
“modernization” on each religious tradition. Nonetheless, the author succeeds in presenting an 
interesting post-mortem of modernization theory as applied to Southeast Asia. 
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Modern Islamic Political Thought. By Hamid Enayat. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1982. xii plus 
225 pp. $20.00, cloth; $8.95, paper. 


Extravagant praise seems unsuitable for a work such as this one—so sober, precise, concise, and 
understated; yet nothing else will do Hamid Enayat has produced one of the most valuable studies of 
Muslim political theory to be found, and he has brought to it a measure of scholarship and fairness 
that should set the standard for further work in this field. This is not an easy book to read. complex 
thought patterns that others would spin out in a chapter he condenses in single, albeit very long, 
sentences. Like some concentrated perfume a few paragraphs diffuse understanding into a field more 
often noted for pedantry and obscurantism 

While much of this study will interest the specialist in Islamic thought—one thinks especially of his 
authoritative analysis of Shi‘i trends—it ıs perhaps the student of Middle East politics who will 
benefit most from it, despite its somewhat esoteric concerns, Enayat’s discussion of the classical 
issues of political philosophy, in the Islamic context, is perhaps the most lucid now available. 
Furthermore, writing in the post-Iraman revolutionary period, he is able to compare theory and 
practice. The result is a depth of insight that makes some of the recent output on Islamic resurgence, 
especially certain popularized accounts, appear embarrassingly superficial, not to mention biased 
While not uncritical of the thinkers under his careful examination, Enayat treats them with 
scrupulous respect, eschewing polemics. Liberals and conservatives, Sunnis and Shi‘1s, secularists and 
funamentalists, nationalists and socialists all receive a sympathetic hearing. Yet Enayat is never a 
mere apologist. One of the main virtues of this study 1s its constant attention to the dilemmas of 
Islamic political thought in the modern world; and Enayat as our guide has too much integrity to 
propose any easy answers to them. 

Enayat begins his study with an introduction subtitled “the relevance of the past,” in which he sets 
forth a concise historical summary of the main features of Islamic politics—among them the 
caliphate, Shi‘ism, the Mu‘tazilites, and the Ikhwan al-Safa’. This is germane to one of his main 
goals, which 15 to analyze how the traditional hentage has impinged on the development of modern 
political thought A most informative exposition of Shi‘i ideas follows in the next chapter, along with 
a comparison of Sunni principles It 1s Enayat’s provocative contention that there has been in recent 
times a tendency toward convergence between the two. A masterly analysis of Shi: and Sunni 
polemics supports his guarded argument about the growth of “esoteric conciliation,” in which it is 
concluded that a greater Sunni tolerance of individual judgement and a diminished Shi'i emphasis on 
“metaphysical and mystical elements” (p. 51) ensued 

In the following two chapters Enayat reviews the circumstances and argumentation over the 
abolition of the caliphate and argues that this event, rather than being a victory for secularism, 
actually paved the way for a more radical vehicle of Islamic politics—the Islamic state. One can only 
admire the subtlety of his analysis of Ali Abd al-Raziq, Rashid Rida and Abu’l A‘la Maududi, and 
his acute comparisons of the fundamentalist currents represented by the Muslim Brothers of Egypt, 
the Fidd iyan-i-Islám of Iran, and the Jamá' at-i-Islámi of Pakistan. Rarely has the core issue of 
tyranny—the problem of authority that has bedeviled, so to speak, Islamic societies from almost the 
beginning—been elucidated with such clarity. And while Enayat admires the tempered enlightened 
conservatism of Maududi, he finds even this thinker evades the crux of the issue; and what he 
cnticizes in Maududi presumably applies even more to the more radical fundamentalists Noting 
Maududi's argument that Islamic ideology, by immunizing minds against family, ethnic, racial, and 
nationalistic prejudices, would thus protect against the corruption of power, Enayat comments: 
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What is overlooked in this reasoning is that power, in order to be corrupting, does not need to 
pursue nationalistic or ethnic aims alone In fact it does not need to pursue any aim at all to 
be so. In many cases rulers have been infatuated with power for its own sake. The hope, or 
conviction, that rulers can be kept out of mischief by adhering to a certain set of doctrines, or 
leading an ascetic way of life, is as old as the notion of Utopia in human history. It 18 a noble 
idea, but one which has so far rarely worked in practice (p. 104) 


Students of the contemporary political scene will find Enayat's discussion of Islam and the modern 
ideologies of nationalism, democracy, and socialism especially revealing. For followers of the Arab 
scene the perspectives of an iraman scholar on Islam and Arab nationalism convey a certain 
detachment which enables one to see, on the one hand, what he calls the "intimate, subliminal” (p. 
112) association between Arabism and Islam and, on the other, the problem of particularistic 
loyalties to smaller state units. For the non-Arab Muslims the problem 1s in some ways even more 
difficult. Yet the nationalism of Egyptian ‘ulama and Iranian mujtahids illustrates an important, if 
exceptional, symbiosis. Despite his stated reluctance to venture away from the realm of 1deas into 
sociology, Enayat 1n fact makes many excursions into the "real world." Among his more interesting 
ones is an argument that nationalism has had less intense appeal to the Muslim masses (except in 
extreme national emergencies) than it has had for the middle class, and that this situation "favors" 
the religiously based political movements over the long run. 

One of the best parts of this book is Enayat's discussion of Islam and democracy. Starting with the 
basic proposition that any religiously legitimized political order must rest on certain immutable and 
unquestionable tenets he observes that "democracy, whatever its definition, is ceaseless debate and 
questioning. ." (p. 126). Yet this author ts too subtle to dismiss the matter at that. He goes on to 
indicate the areas of compatibility, drawing attention to the egalitarian nature of Islam and its 
theoretical aversion to dictatorship. Government by the sharfa is, after all, rule of law, not personal 
whim. Furthermore, the principles of shizra and ijmd' demonstrate that the Islamic polity must take 
account of the wishes of the ruled Those who criticize Muslim political theorists for too easily 
equating modern democratic concepts with their presumed Islamic analogues are gently but firmly 
taken to task. But in the final analysis Enayat reluctantly admits that the gulf between Islam and 
democracy still exists, not because Islamic writers have tried to reformulate "democratic principles in 
Islamic idioms" but rather because they have failed to adapt "either the ethical and legal precepts of 
Islam, or the attitudes and institutions of traditional society, to democracy" (p. 134). Wise and 
balanced, Enayat exposes the problem in all its complexity and avoids the temptation either to 
apologize or polemicize. He is equally skilled 1n his discussion of Islam and socialism, in which he 
discerns three tendencies, the government-establishment version (exemplified by Mustafa al-Siba‘i), 
the fundamentalist version (by Sayyid Qutb) and the radical version (by Ali Sharr'att). 

The final chapter, “Aspects of Shii Modernism,” contains perhaps the most original of Enayat's 
contributions. Relatively little is available in English on recent Shi‘i political thought, yet Shi‘i 
political activism is now a significant feature in the Middle East Through a meticulous examination 
of leading authonties, Enayat argues that changes in three areas—constitutionalism, tagiyya, and 
martyrdom—have shifted the Shi‘ism "from an elitist, esoteric and passive sect into a mass 
movement animated by democratic ideals, and contempt for innate privilege" (p. 164) Tracing the 
roots of change to the Usuil-t-figh school, he reveals a dimension of the Shi‘: worldview that provides 
a rare understanding of the significance of Imam Khumayni and the Iranian revolution. 

It 1s difficult to do full justice to the richness of this little book and the erudition of its author. 
Apart from the main themes alluded to here there are any number of supporting insights—for 
example, on the effect of the Palestine tragedy on Mushm theorists of all persuasions, the various 
approaches to the role of women in Islamic society, and the logic of Islam's social conservatism in 
this era of disruptive change. Enayat's untimely death in 1983, shortly after his appointment at 
Oxford, is indeed a great loss to students of Islam everywhere; and this book, instead of serving as an 
introduction to further investigations, must stand as an epitaph—a most impressive one. 


Georgetown University MicHAEL C. HUDSON 
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Islamic Movements in Egypt, Pakistan and Iran: An Annotated Bibliography. By Asaf Hussain. 
London: Mansell Publishing and New York: H W. Wilson Co., 1983. xiv plus 163 pp. Index. 
$27 00. 


The Islamic Revolution in Iran and its effects on Islamic movements in other parts of the world 
have created a market for articles, commentaries and books on the topic. A substantial amount of 
this material is written by “instant experts," among them scholars, journalists and commentators 
anxious to provide information explaining what has been variously described as Islamic revival, 
reassertion, renewal, militancy or fundamentalism, some of it is sensational in content, hastily 
assembled to fill a gap in the knowledge of the academic, diplomatic and intelligence communities as 
well as the general public. 

In this book, the author provides us with a selective bibliography on the Islamic movements in 
three countries where these movements have received scholarly attention and scrutiny, where their 
activities have been prominent and where the various leaders have developed the ideological 
framework that undergirds their world view. It concentrates on material available in the English 
language dealing primarily with the Jkhwan al- Muslimin, in Egypt, The Jamd ti-Islami in the Indo- 
Pakistan: subcontinent, and the Islamic Revolution in Iran. Each section has a very brief 
introduction preceding it. In most cases the annotations are accurate and analytical. Only in very few 
entries does the author's Islamic commitment become evident. 

The usefulness of this book would have been enhanced by providing an author and subject index, a 
more comprehensive introduction about the various movements, and a cogent treatment of the 
international nature of these movement It will be welcomed by teachers and students anxious to 
ferret out the relevant material from the many publications that have been produced in the last five 
years. It will provide an initial indispensable tool for those who have no expertise in the subject. 


University of Massachusetts YvoNNE Y. HADDAD 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Iran Since The Revolution: Interna! Dynamics, Regional Conflicts, and the Superpowers. Edited by 
Barry M. Rosen. [Brooklyn College Studies on Society in Change, #47]. Boulder. Social Science 
Monographs, 1985. (Distributed by Columbia University Press, New York.) xx plus 187 pp. 
Photos. Index. $20.00, hardcover. 


Iran Since the Revolution is an attempt by a number of leading Iranian specialists to explicate the 
phenomenon of a religious revolution within the context of the social sciences, and more importantly 
to construct a framework for the study of the politics of the Islamic Republic. 

The first four essays in the volume by Akhavi, Keddie, Bayat, and Hanaway examine the workings 
of ideological motivations in the modus operandi of the current Iranian political elite, explore the 
sources of continued ideological zeal, and outline the limits to revolutionary behavior The four 
scholars examine a variety of theories and historical evidence as well as the nature of conflicts extant 
in Iran today in order to elucidate their arguments. 

The remaining articles in the volume by Quandt, Taqavi, Kazemi, Rubin, Khalilzad, and Cottam 
extend the parameters established by the first four essays to actual areas of policy-making, 
unfortunately for the reader, pertaining to foreign relations only. 

Overall, the volume is a useful analytical and heunstic guide for future research on the politics of 
the Islamic Republic. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology SEYYED VALI REZA NASR 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Islam in Revolution: Fundamentalism in the Arab World. By R Hrair Dekmeyian Syracuse, New York. 
Syracuse University Press, 1985. xı plus 178 pp. Tables; Glossary; Bibliography, Index. $26.00, 
cloth, $12.95, paper 


This book acknowledges that the study upon which it was based was “supported and monitored 
by" the U.S. Defense Intelligence Agency In that regard it may be controversial, for the links 
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between academics and American intelligence agencies have recently come under increased scrutiny. 
However, the increased concern about academic-governmental relations has stemmed largely from 
allegations that certain scholars have concealed their ties with intelligence agencies and have even 
agreed to allow them a large degree of control over publication of the scholar's research. Islam in 
Revolution at least does not conceal its origins, and few would deny that it makes a valuable 
contribution to the literature on Islamic fundamentalist (Islamist) groups 

Dekmeyian’s work 1s unique in that its focus 1s limited to the Arab world and to current, or at least 
recent, Islamist groups. The book 1s also unusual in that it 1s less concerned with providing an 
analysis of the ideology of the groups than it 1s with investigating their relations with their respective 
governments. The heart of the book is a collection of case studies of state responses to major Islamist 
societies in Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and the Gulf states. The book is not a monograph but a 
handbook, or guide, to its subject It performs the useful service of analyzing various economic, 
social, and psychological bases for the appeal of Islam to individuals and it demonstrates how 
various social classes look to Islamic societies to serve different social and economic purposes, just as 
their class interests differ. The appendices include a table containing considerable data on ninety-one 
recent Arab Islamist societies, The mechanics of the book are not faultless, but mistakes are at a 
minimum. These include a handful of minor spelling errors and the implication that the Iran-Iraq 
war began in 1981 (p. 134). 


Georgia Southern College VERNON EGGER 
Statesboro, Georgia 


Mouvements communautaires et Espaces urbains au Machreg. Mona Zakaria et al. Beyrouth. 
CERMOC, 1985. 175 pp. n.p. 


Published under the auspices of CERMOC ın Beirut, this volume brings together five studies 
centering on four major cities of the Arab world— Cairo, Beirut, Tripoli, and Aleppo. The first study, 
by Mona Zakana, concerns Duwaka, an urban community situated three kilometers from the old 
city of Cairo. Bachchar Chabarou and Waddah Charara focus on the Sunni community centered 
around the Msaytbeh Mosque in Beirut. The Bab Tebane Sunni quarter of Tripoli and its Islamic 
*agabiyya movement led by Shaykh Sha‘ban 1s studied by Michel Seurat. Salim Nasr analyzes the 
mobilization of the Shi'ite community of Beirut The situation of late eighteenth-century Aleppo 1s 
discussed by J P. Thieck in the context of the decentralized Ottoman imperial system These are 
valuable investigations of urban life, rich in detail and documentation. The chapters on Beirut and 
Tripoli are especially important in providing a first hand view of the resurgent Islamic movements in 
crisis-torn Lebanon 


State University of New York R HRAIR DEKMEJIAN 
Binghamton, New York 


Islam in the Modern World. Edited by Denis MacEoin and Ahmed al-Shahi. New York: St. Martin's 
Press, 1983. xvii plus 148 pp. Index. $22.50. 


According to Mae West, too much of a good thing can be wonderful The recent spate of books 
and articles about Islam in the modern world promises to test her dictum thoroughly Given the 
misinformed judgments that have dominated Western journalistic and popular conceptions of Islam 
during recent years, one welcomes any book that is balanced and accurate enough to contribute to 
public understanding. Yet, because authors have not yet developed a framework commensurate with 
the magnitude of contemporary Islam, and because it 1s too early for any of them to attain the 
distance that makes reflection possible, most of their works resemble a leaf's attempt to describe a 
forest—informative but hardly comprehensive, possessed of a view but not a vision. 

This book is further constrained by the fact that it grew out of a series of public lectures delivered 
in early 1982 under the auspices of the Department of Religious Studies at the University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne, to acknowledge the funding of a lectureship by Saudi Arabia, and to 


counteract the public's tendency to ethnocentrism and stereotyping. It is comprised of an editors' 
° 


"$. 
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Introduction and eleven essays on architecture, economics, the Sufis, attitudes toward women, 
relations with Judaism, relations with the West, and renewal. Except for one Australian, all the 
authors teach in Great Bntain (at Oxford, Edinburgh, and Durham, in addition to the host 
institution). Unfortunately the appearance of the volume is marred by unnecessarily imprecise word- 
processing techniques. 

The tone is one of sympathetic understanding, not advocacy; the contents, unsurprising; the overall 
style, more descriptive and informative than theoretical or analytic. Yet interesting problems do 
emerge, such as the perceptible tension between deductive and inductive generalizations, and between 
Islam as an impersonal actor and Islam as an umbrella for a vanegated collection of peoples, 
Montgomery Watt, accepting the presence of a resurgence, sees it as a genuinely religious reaction to 
“the tremendous impact the West has had" (p 5), "a. . movement of ordinary people who in their 
insecunty turn back to the old religion" (p. 6); yet other articles question the existence of a 
resurgence, or show how varied it 1s, and how it combines reaction with internal continuity. L.P. 
Elwell-Sutton (p. 55) says, "It could . beargued that Sufism no longer has a role to play"; yet his 
article is followed by two others (Ali al-Shahi and J.D. Norton) whose Sudanese and Turkish data 
flatly contradict his conclusion R.W.J. Austin argues (p. 46) that Islam cannot permit anything “... 
which ts likely to lead to a substantial increase of feminine power,” despite the existence of numerous 
phenomena, like women’s banking in Saudi Arabia, which suggest the opposite. Two essays stand 
out: Norton’s fascinating depiction of the multivocahty of Bektashi symbols in Turkey and 
MacEoin’s perceptive analysis of the connection between general changes in Iranian leadership styles 
and the emergence of both the Babi-Baha'i movement and the reformed Shi‘1 establishment. It would 
appear, then, that no new synthesis about modern Islam will emerge until the body of complicating 
and humanizing data grows large enough and compelling enough to disrupt the old. 


Ohio State University MARILYN ROBINSON WALDMAN 
Columbus, Ohio 


From Socialism to Islam? By David Westerlund. [Research Report No. 61.] Uppsala: The 
Scandinavian Institute of African Studies, 1982. 62 pp. Skr. 20:-. 


In the years between 1960 and 1980, major changes took place in Africa. This book examines some 
of these with a special focus, as described in the subtitle, “on Islam as a Political Factor in 
Contemporary Africa." David Westerlund paints a clear picture of one critical line of evolution in 
those two decades: the transition in many countries from a socialist to an Islamic base for political 
ideology. 

This is a short primarily descriptive work with an important hypothesis. Westerlund is careful in 
defining his terms. "Socialism" in this study ıs “African” or “Islamic” rather than Marxist-Leninist, 
and Islamic fundamentalists are distinguished from traditionalists and conservatives. 

Westerlund describes the first years of independence as a time in which there was a trend toward 
socialism 1n many countries where Islam is an important force. This socialism tends, in Westerlund's 
view, to have been the creation of the new elite. Thus, as programs faltered—in particular, as there 
was disenchantment with Nasserism— political ideologies moved to a more populist Islamic base The 
1970s became in many African countries a time of an Islamic resurgence. 

This 1s a thought-provoking survey. It is not comprehensive but it provides a fruitful outline for 
further research. It identifies clearly what may be one of the major lines of political development in 
post-colonial Africa. It ıs well worth reading for students and specialists alike. 


University of New Hampshire JoHN O. VoLL 
Durham, NH 


The World of Islam. By T.B. Irving. Brattleboro, VT: Amana Books, 1984. 200 pp. $9.95, paper. 


“We need our self-confidence, and if we find it, then we may again lead the world, through the 
new fifteenth century of the Hijra. The Iramans have initiated it; may the rest of us follow 


along and show them solidarity” (p. 200). 
e 
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These concluding words are actually the recurrent theme of the book: need of confidence by the 
Muslims in their own tradition and “fresh study on Islam from its own point of view" (p. 128). The 
Orientalists' message, according to the author, is out of date (p 122). The Muslims need to produce 
new literature on Islam in Western languages with which many Muslims are now even more familiar, 
while the non-Muslims need to learn and teach Arabic which “once more has become a world 
language” (p. 64). The book surveys the Muslim world in regional units, and within their geographic, 
historical, economic and political context. For a beginner their content 1s encyclopaedic, although 
not always accurate and objective. The story has stopped at the Uganda of Idi Amin, the Egypt of 
Gamal Abd’! Naser, the Israel of Menachan Begin, the United States of Watergate, an Ayatollah 
Khomem: who lives in France and the 4000 Muslims who participated in the ‘Id celebration in 
Toronto in 1974. 

Irving writes as an American Muslim for American non-Muslims, whom he invites to join “in this 
great contemporary adventure" (p. 145). He cnriticizes his compatriots’ ignorance of the Muslim 
world, its history, languages, aspirations, as well as their short-sighted policies towards the Muslim 
countries In the event that the Americans invade the Middle East they will not know what to do 
with it (p 57), he argues in a populist manner. Frequently he volunteers his advice on American 
foreign policy which is invariably anti-Communist and consistently favorable to a country, 
government or situation, simply because it 1s Islamic. Albeit being a witty narrative, history 1s dealt 
with sweeping oversimplificatiions, strokes of generalization and convenient pauses of silence: “They 
[the Turks] did shine by their lack of racism, even when the Armenian situation is included" (p. 83). 
Genocide, discrimination, militarism, or oppression of minorities are applicable to non-Muslims, but 
not to the Turks! 

When the author deals with the religion (in a single chapter out of seventeen) his sermonic 
arguments make him questionable Confusing statements on facts about Islam prevail here also: The 
Quran, the Hadith, the Ijma, the Shari'a, "philosophy and eventually Sufism” are characteristically 
numbered as “the sacred books or scriptures that Islam recognizes as specific authorities” (pp. 
140-42); that Muhammad was able to visit Syna as a caravan driver is a fact (p. 133); the schools of 
Islamic law are characterized as four major “nites” which divide the Sunnis (p. 134); and “the 
Lebanese Christians and the sociologist [7], contrary to their protests, do not represent the Middle 
East at all and scarcely understand it" (p. 199)! 

The book has all the characteristics of an unrehearsed personalized essay on the Muslim world 
with no bibliography, no 1ndex, no footnotes for an uncritical reader. It 1s an example of a deeply 
embedded bitterness of an American Muslim towards the West and his own culture. 


University of Waterloo DANIEL J SAHAS 
Waterloo, Ontario 


Islam and Contemporary Society. Edited by Salem Azzam London and New York: Longman, 1982 x 
plus 279 pp Indices n p. 


Islam and Contemporary Society is produced by the Islamic Council of Europe which organized the 
International Islamic Conference held in London in April of 1976. The Council requested a number 
of eminent Muslim scholars to produce a document which would explain *'the fundamental principles 
and salient features of the Islamic order" (253) The results of their efforts, a "Universal Islamic 
Declaration," unanimously approved at a subsequent international conference held also in London, 
Is appended to the volume 

The bulk of the book consists of essays by nine contributors which attempt to present the basic 
concepts of Islam primarily to the Western reader so that he or she may "gain a balanced and 
complete understanding of Islam which is not only a religion but also a complete code of life" (viii). 
Thus the book represents a view from within of Islam as a contemporary ideology 

Unfortunately, there ıs no biographical information provided for each of the contributors, but 
readers of this review will recognize many of them: Seyyed H. Nasr writes on Islamic knowledge and 
science, Ismail AI Faruq: on culture and civilization, Allahbukhsh K. Brohi on politics, and law; and 
Los Lamya' Al Faruq: on aesthetic expression, Muhammad Qutb advocates Islam as a 
comprehensive ideology; Ebrahim M. A. El-Khouly outlines the spiritual, educational, psychological, 
moral and physical functions of the Five Pillars; economics and banking are treated by Prince 
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Mohammed Al-Faisal Al Saud and Sadiq Al-Mahdi; and Altaf Gauhar assesses the impact of 
western imperialism on contemporary Islam. 

The usual criticisms of anthologies like this one apply: inconsistency of terminology and 
transliteration, unevenness of sophistication and inconsistency in the amount of background 
necessary to understand the various selections. Nevertheless, the contributions represent a unified 
approach to their subject matter; each advocates the relevance and adequacy of Islam to meet the 
needs of modern people and societies. Uncertainty, self-criticism, and an awareness of ambiguity are 
not a part of this volume. 

Islam and Contemporary Society represents one of the few single volumes in which one can 
encounter Islam as an impressive and viable ideological option in the modern world Without an 
exposure to this aspect of Islam, no Westerner is prepared to understand it. 


Asbury Theological Seminary A H. MATHIAS ZAHNISER 
Wilmore, Kentucky 


Becoming American: The Early Arab Immigrant Experience. By Alixa Naff. Carbondale, IL. Southern 
Illinois University Press, 1985. x plus 376 pp. Photographs; Bibliograpy; Index; $19.95. 


Voyageurs to a Rocky Shore: The Lebanese and Syrians of Nova Scotía. By Nancy W. Jabbra and 
Joseph G Jabbra Halifax, Canada: Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, 1984 xv 
plus 177 pp Photographs; Bibliography. $15 00, paper. 


These two books are welcome additions to the expanding library of materials (written and audio- 
visual) on the Arab communities in North America Both books are well-written, deal with somewhat 
similar issues and add to our knowledge of, and understanding about, the Arab immigrant experience 
in North America. They differ in that the main focus of the Naff book is on the immugration to the 
United States, whereas Jabbras' book deals with the Arab community in Nova Scotia up to the 
present. In both studies, the authors utilized library research, in-depth oral interviewing and 
documentary materials. The approaches, however, are different in that the Jabbras follow a rigorous 
and systematic analysis of the data, often ennched by anthropological theories and orientations, 
whereas Naff's account is presented in narrative form, enriched by useful insights and colorful 
details. In the process, the Jabbras are careful not to generalize too much or to deviate from the 
model—which, at times, becomes a bit confining On the other hand, Naff tends to generalize too 
much and, therefore, occasionally makes rather contradictory statements. The two books 
complement each other in terms of content as well as in the authors’ writing and methodological 
styles 

Both books provide a general account of the Arabic-speaking communities in North America, and 
both contain interesting and useful photographs. Both reiterate the temporary nature of these early 
Arabs' stay 1n the New World, so much so that the Jabbras call them voyageurs who mainly sought 
adventure and wealth Naff argues that it was not religious persecution which drove these pioneers 
out, and that this particular argument was a myth perpetrated for political reasons, especially by 
Maronites interested in a Lebanon removed from Ottoman control and placed under French 
protection. These immigrants were not an ethnic group in the old country, where they were Arabs, 
but became an ethnic group in North America (Jabbras, p. 74) Of course, a group's identification is 
not permanent and these immigrants were more uncertain about their identity than many others, if 
only because they could not agree on their own “heritage” (Naff, pp. 316-17), as to whether they 
were Syrians, Lebanese or Arabs, in addition to their sectarian or village attachments. This 
constitutes a problem as to how they should be referred to, even in these two studies or this review 

Apart from providing a general and familiar account of Arab immigration to the United States and 
Canada, each of these two books makes a useful and original contribution. Thus, the Jabbras' 
monograph ts a good, solid account of a small Syrian/Lebanese community on Canada's Atlantic 
coast. More importantly, the careful, even meticulous, presentation and definition of the issues of 
assimilation, acculturation, and ethnicity—and how these apply to the study of Arab-Americans—is 
an important contribution Naff's book ts richer in detail and broader in scope. Undoubtedly, 
however, its major contribution is a fairly comprehensive oral history of the pioneer period, 1.¢., 
about 1880-1910, and how peddling affected the community and its position in the United States 
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Naff makes a credible argument to the effect that "the most fundamental factor in the assimilation 
of Syrians in America was pack peddling” (p. 128). While peddling was not unique to ""Syrians," they 
were supposedly identified with pack peddling. Also, peddling facilitated the distribution of early 
Arab immigrants throughout America Since their stay in the United States was supposed to be 
temporary, there were no, or few, authority figures among them—a situation that facilitated the 
adoption of New World mores and habits Settlement communities were not self-sufficient and did 
not, therefore, isolate the “Syrians” from the rest of the population. On the contrary, “pioneer 
peddling settlements didn't so much retard assimilation as they served as corndors to it" (p. 201). In 
this process, the supplier played an important leadership role. 

We are indebted to Naff for an excellent presentation of the life of the early Arabic-speaking 
immigrants The oral histones provide numerous colorful anecdotes which add to our information 
and understanding of these pioneers’ business activities, family life, values, sectarian and other 
conflicts and the networks they developed to maintain contact with their people in the new and 
strange environment. 

If there are difficulties or shortcomings in these studies, they are perhaps attributable to the 
paucity of readily-available research materials and the consequent heavy reliance on oral histones. At 
times, therefore, generalizations are made when it would have been more judicious to qualify the 
statement. A case 1n point is Naff's discussion on the issues of prejudice and discrimination. Thus, 
while she contends that there was hardly any discrimination against the early Arab immigrants (p. 
249), the available evidence, including that presented by Naff (pp. 249-59), suggests much prejudice 
and definite instances of discrimination. It is true, however, that the "Syrians" have tended to 
deemphasize this aspect, especially in their oral history recollections One chapter in Naff's book 1s 
entitled "Amrika," i.e., the name by which “Syrians” supposedly called the United States. It may 
well be that Naff's informants pronounced America's name that way. However, at least in wriften 
accounts, there was no uniform pronunciation and “Amirka” was used as often as, or 
interchangeably with, *Amrika," (See, for instance, Basil Kherbawi, “History of the Syrian 
Emigration” in his general account of the History of the United States [Arabic] [NY* al-Dalil Press, 
1913] and Michal Rustum, A/-Gareeb fi El-Garb, a three-volume collection of poems [NY: 
Commercial Printing House, 1909].) It should also be added that the various references to the first 
Arabic newspaper to appear in America should have been recorded as Kawkeb Amirka and not as 
Kawkeb Amrika (pp 320-21 and passim). i I 

A large number of sources (especially newspaper accounts, and particularly in Naff's book) were 
tapped, sources which had not been used before. This is most commendable. At the same time, 
however, prospective students should be alerted to the fact that a very large number of sources has 
been underutilized or not properly acknowledged or not utilized at all. Until we have had an 
opportunity to canvass the scattered information and analyze it properly, therefore, most conclusions 
reached about the Arab-American community are tentative at best and should more properly be 
viewed as hypotheses to be tested. 

But these caveats, minor mistakes or wrong emphases cannot, in any way, detract from the value 
of these two books. Thanks to the contributions of these authors, we have more detailed information 
and a better understanding of the Arab-American community in North America. 


Kansas State University MICHAEL W. SULEIMAN 
Manhattan, Kansas 


Women and the Family in the Middle East. New Voices of Change. Edited by Elizabeth Warnock 
Fernea Austin: University of Texas Press, 1985. xxi plus 356 pp. $24.50, cloth. 


Elizabeth Fernea's objective in her new book is to present the new voices she encountered in a trip 
to the Middle East in 1981 In a brief overview to the volume, she explains that Middle Eastern 
women, unlike Western women, "say in different ways that the 'feminine condition' cannot be 
separated from that of men, the family, and the wider society." Fernea is particularly concerned to 
give Western audiences access to the "current outpouring of concern, criticism, and self-reflection" 
that pervades the contemporary Middle East. 

The voices Fernea records are primarily Middle Eastern and primarily female. They are 
represented in many forms: poetry, novels, short stories, radio interviews, biographical profiles, 
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empirical descriptions and sociological and anthropological analyses of a variety of legal, social, 
economic, and political issues. 

She introduces the volume with a moving poem by Salma Khadra Jayyusi on the feelings and 
contradictions of being a woman. Part I consists of an article in which Algerian women discuss the 
need for change Part II offers articles on the family. Articles by Halim Barakat, Safia K. Mohsen 
and Evelyn Early are particularly interesting. 

In Part III, Fernea's selections focus on Health and Education. Part IV on war, politics and 
revolution features insightful articles by Rosemary Sayigh and Maroun Baghdad: and Nayla de 
Freige. Articles on religion and law comprise Part V. The section on work, Part VI, is quite useful in 
that relatively little has been published in English on this subject. Part VII introduces a subject that 
Fernea notes has become increasingly important in recent years—the question of identity. The last 
section, a postscript, excerpts a section from Assia Djebar's Women of Algiers in their Apartments. 

Fernea has tione a fine job sampling a diversity of Middle Eastern voices intersecting the subject of 
women and family. The diversity, by its nature, means that the book hangs together rather loosely 
But that may be Fernea's intent—to emphasize the many different voices for change 


University of California, Davis SUAD JOSEPH 
Davis, California 


The Passion of al-Hallaj: Mystic and Martyr of Islam, 4 vols. By Louis Massignon. Translated from 
the French with a biographical foreward by Herbert Mason. [Bollingen Series XCVIII] 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1982, bax plus 645 pp. (vol. D, xiii plus 493 pp (vol. II); 
xiv plus 360 pp. (vol. III), xviii plus 294 pp. (vol. IV). $125.00. 


This four-volume work is the English translation of the second considerably enlarged edition 
(1975) of one of the momentous achievements of French onentalism in this century! This was 
thirteen years after the author's death (1962), fifty-three years after the appearance of the first edition 
(1922) — which was half the size of the present one—and sixty-six years after Massignon started his 
investigations on the medieval mystic al-Halláj (1909) Before his death the author had commissioned 
Henri Laoust and Louis Gardet to take care of the French second edition of the work. The Bollingen 
series, whose aim has been to transmut 1n English the main ideas and works of Europe's major 
twentieth-century thinkers in the fields of psychology, religion and literature, may justly be proud of 
having brought out this work. 
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The first and largest volume contains seven chapters giving an account of the hfe of al-Hallaj (d. 
922 AD) in the context of the Baghdad culture and society of his lifetime as well as the regions he 
visited. This biographical account 1s twice the size it was in the 1922 edition of the book. 

The second volume contains three chapters dealing with the survival of al-Halldy, that is to say 
monuments and currents of thought, mystical experiences, art and literature about him and inspired 
by him in different regions of the Muslim world up to the present day, including the legends existing 
about him. This is followed by an appendix offering a critical analysis of the extant texts by al-Hallàj 
and the biographies of him. The subject of this volume was only succinctly treated in the 1922 
edition. 

The third volume treats the teaching of al-Hallaj and is closest to the corresponding text of the 
1922 edition, though duly revised and expanded. It treats successively al-Hallaj’s mystical theology, 
his dogmatic theology (including Jurisdiction) and the legal consequences of his doctrine as well as 
the objections raised to his teaching. This volume concludes with a chapter on the works of al-Hallàj, 
including a translation of his Jawdsin and twenty-seven Riwdyat. 





! Louis Massignon, La Passion de Husayn Ibn Mansur Hallay, martyr mystique de l'Islam execute a Bagdad le 26 
mars 922. Étude d'fustore religieuse (Nouvelle edition) 4 vols Part: Gallimard, 1975 Note the difference between 
the French and the English title. There are curious mistakes in the spelling of some French words on pp xxxvi and 
xxxvi of the English edition, as well as a printing error in the headline of pp. In and liii (1941 instead of 1914) The 
portrait on p 2 is misplaced and should have figured at the beginning of the biographical foreword, 
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The fourth volume contains a complete bibliography of works on al-Hallàj comprising Muslim as 
well as Jewish, Christian and other “European” names, together some 2268 authors, and indexes to 
the four volumes (together some 160 densely printed pages). 

The whole book is preceded by Massignon's forewords of 1914 and 1921, and his preface to the 
new edition written before his death. The new edition also has a foreword signed by his children, 
Genevieve and Daniel Massignon These were all translated from the French edition of 1975. New in 
the American edition is Herbert Mason's biographical foreword of some twenty-four pages written in 
the tone of friendship and introducing the author to the American intellectual world. In short, we 
have here a monumental work realized not out of academic duty imposed from outside but rather 
from within or, as the author could say, “written on the knees," that is, as a religious act. Some of the 
best minds of Islamic studies in France have seen to the realization of this second, posthumous 
edition which is the product of a hfelong exploration directed to al-Hallàj. 
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The interest of this study is manifold and we only want to mention four aspects of it here: 

(1) The book demonstrates the existence of an "alternative" mystical reality of Islam besides the 
normative legalistic and doctrinal formulation of ıt. Within this mystical tradition it focuses on a 
particular ecstatic who preached the love of God as a continuous testimony and was martyred for its 
consequences. 

(2) The study describes al-Hallaj’s life and ideas within the utterly complex social and political 
situation around the turn of the ninth to the tenth century in Baghdad and beyond, disentangling the 
complexity of the many spiritual trends and social orientations in response to which al-Hallay arose 
as an ecstatic mystic. On pages Lxi-Ixv of Volume I, Massignon formulates his particular points of 
departure in this study: a typically spiritual conception of human history taking people as responsible 
human beings; a very personal view of what is called "heroic" life; a nearly esoteric doctrine of what 
are called "substitute saints"; a unique vision of the history of religion in which the differences 
between religions are secondary to the reality of God's love and grace It is rare indeed, not only that 
a scholar has a metaphysical frame of reference but also that he is able to objectify it himself while 
believing it. 

(3) As a biography the study transcends what is usually understood by biographical research. It 
started as a kind of detective work spotting all possible allusions in Muslim (largely manuscript) 
sources to a person on whose work an official ban rested for more than three centuries (922-1258 
AD) Then, from thousands of fragments of all sorts, the biography slowly took shape. At the same 
time a painstaking inventory was made of the terminology of mystical texts preceding al-Hallaj, of 
al-Hallàj's own writings as far as they had been preserved, and of corresponding terms in Sunni and 
Shiite kalam, fiqh and religious thought in general. The present result of these minutious 
investigations offers on the one hand an inventory of nearly all facts of the social and intellectual hfe 
of ninth/tenth-century Baghdad that might be relevant to the knowledge and interpretation of al- 
Halla. On the other hand it initiates the reader into the spiritual realities of which al-Hallay was part 
and to which he testified as Truth, realities transcending the limits of conventional Islam and of 
rehgion in general. And, moreover, it followed all later traces of al-Hallaj in human history, 
including those at the popular level of legend and folklore. 

(4) Rarely has a scholar in the long history of Islamic studies been struck to such an extent by a 
testimony (Vol. I, liv), felt so great an affinity (lix), and has been as much under the spell of the 
spirituality of the person he studied as Louis Massignon has been. As Herbert Mason says in his 
biographical foreword, Massignon's life was devoted to discovering and transmitting Hallajian truth; 
in hus preface to the new edition Massignon describes his newest explorations as leading to ever 
better knowledge of what we would like to call his beloved one. Al-Hallüj's witnessing, in 
Massignon’s eyes, referred to Truth which is valid up to the present day; this, together with his 
priestly vocation, changed him and led to a specific kind of social and political action the more he 
grew in age. Here scholarly research no longer is an intellectual game or a theoretical exercise but 
expresses a most serious existential involvement in order to find out the truth about that far-away 
al-Halláj who is yet so close. On this level of research other interpretations of al-Hallàj remain 
lemtimate, the important thing being that people wrestle to grasp the truth of the matter 
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We as readers owe the French team and the American translator more than gratitude for having 
completed a task which the present writer at least considered to be an impossible one. American 
generosity of soul and openheartedness made for a book which not only sets a standard for the future 
of Islamic studies but also is readable, including the technical references which in the first French 
edition could drive the reader to despair. If God's grace moves where it will, in scholarship at least it 
asks for strenuous human effort. The result, in the form of this book, not only shows something of 
how a mind of genius works but also how ordinary people, when devoted to a noble cause and to à 
person searching the secrets of human life, can work together and create something far beyond 
technical scholarship and ordinary human communication. 


Rijksumversiteit Utrecht JACQUES WAARDENBURG 
Utrecht, The Netherlands 


The Crusades Through Arab Eyes. By Amin Maalouf Translated from the French by Jon Rothschild 
London: Al Saq: Books, 1983 iv plus 293 pp Maps; Chronology, Glossary; Index. $10.95, 
paper. 


Mr. Maalouf, a Lebanese journalist, did not have scholars' interests in mind when he compiled this 
composite of Arabic sources in English translation. Instead, his "*true-life novel," “the story of the 
Crusades as they were seen, lived, and recorded on ‘the other side," was clearly aimed at an 
audience of general readers. Except, then, when he quotes a source directly or identifies a particular 
passage in the brief notes, it is difficult to tell when the original historian is speaking in his own 
words or 1s being embellished by Maalouf. Nevertheless, though scholars might be frustrated by this 
procedure, they might well be fascinated by what I believe is the first attempt to tell the story of the 
Crusades in a European language on the basis of contemporary Arabic so . True, this story 1s 
tinted, sometimes distorted, by Maalouf's imagination: references to "an Arab world" existing in the 
thirteenth century, for example, and reconstruction of what historical figures may have thought. But 
these obvious interpolations can be easily ignored. On the lack of a comprehensive study of the topic 
on a scholarly level (Gabrieli’s Arab Histortans of the Crusades is only an anthology), Maalouf's book 
+ Serves a useful purpose. 


McGill University DONALD P. LITTLE 
Montreal, Quebec 


Divine Omniscience and Omnipotence In Medieval Philosophy: Islamic, Jewish and Christian 
Perspectives. Edited by Tamar Rudavsky. [Synthese Historical Library, Volume 25.] Rodrecht, 
Holland: D Reidel, 1985. ix plus 299 pp $54.00. 


The chapters of this book, each written by a different author, are revised and expanded scholarly 
papers and comments presented at an academic conference at Ohio State University in 1982. 
Chapters one and two introduce the issues of divine omniscience, omnipotence and future 
contingents. Chapters three through six establish the Islamic setting of omniscience and omnipotence 
by discussions of Al-Nazzam, a ninth-century Mu'tazilite, Alfarabi, Avicenna and Averroes. 
Chapters seven through ten are devoted to analyses of some specific Jewish formulations. These 
include: 1) arguments by some noted Jewish philosophers about the meaning of divine omniscience 
as revealed in the Bible story of the binding of Isaac, 2) Maimonides' discussion of providence, divine 
omniscience and omnipotence, 3) implications of Gersonides’ theory of divine omniscience with 
respect to prophecy. Chapters eleven through thirteen present Christian philosophical positions: the 
problem of divine omnipotence from some Christian perspectives is developed in chapters eleven and 
thirteen; the views of Thomas Aquinas and Henry of Ghent with respect to divine omniscience is 
emphasized in chapter twelve. 

The papers and comments, incorporated as chapters in this fascinating monograph, are excellent 
pieces of scholarly analysis that pertain to the challenges to the notion of human freedom presented 
by the predicates of divine omniscience and omnipotence. The thoughtful in-depth presentations 
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contained herein should interest histonans of medieval philosophy, serious students of theology and 
philosophy and scholars interested generally in Jewish, Christian and Islamic studies. 


Central Connecticut State University NORTON MEZVINSKY 
New Britain, Connecticut 


Muslims and Minorities: The Populations of Ottoman Anatolia and the End of the Empire. By Justin 
McCarthy. New York New York University Press, 1983 248 pp. $35 00 


The author of this monograph, Justin Andrew McCarthy, Jr., is a member of the Department of 
History at the University of Louisville McCarthy seeks to do quantitative historical research in 
Muslims and Minorities, using data obtained from the Ottoman population registers of the sixteen 
provinces that comprised Anatolian Turkey, with some organizational shifts, between 1878 and 1914. 
McCarthy recognizes that the precision of the Ottoman demographic statistics varied, from being 
quite accurately recorded in northern and western Anatolia, to being much less dependable in the 
central, eastern, and southeastern portions of this part of the Ottoman Empire. As these tabulations 
were the basis of both conscription and taxation, however, he argues that the government authorities 
had a vested interest in being as correct as possible 

McCarthy lists the data for the Muslim population of Anatolia on the basis of vartous 
enumerations that were compiled in the provinces during the eras that he is examining. Drops and 
increments in the populations of the areas are discussed in relation to jurisdictional changes and 
historical events. McCarthy concludes that the authorities undercounted, not overcounted, their 
Muslim subjects. Then he turns to the minorities or azınlıklar, which for him are primarily the 
Christian Armenians and Greeks ! His statistics indicate that the enumerations compiled by the 
Ottoman authorities usually identified fewer Armenian subjects than were claimed by the Istanbul 
Patnarchate of the Armenian Apostolic Church, or by European observers, although 1n some cases 
the Ottoman tabulators gave the higher figures McCarthy concludes that “the Ottoman statistics did 
not selectively discriminate against Armemans” (p 81). 

Turning to the demographic data for the Ottoman Greeks, again there are conflicting estimates 


On the whole, McCarthy believes that the Greeks were better counted than either the Armenians or’ 


Muslims because they tended to live in relatively urban communities located in northern and western 
Anatolia where the registers were better kept. Again, McCarthy concludes that the officials of the 
Ottoman government didn’t deliberately falsify the population records because of prejudice against 
the Christian millets. He applies a standard correction factor in order to cover inadvertent 
undercounting of Greeks, similar to the one he also used for the data about Muslims. 

So far, so good McCarthy now turns his attention to the demise of Ottoman Anatolia. From this 
point on, it seems to this reviewer, his addiction to statistical data overwhelms him. As the saying 
goes, "When your only tool is a hammer, every problem becomes a nan ” 

McCarthy recognizes that the events after 1915 resulted in many Armenians being exiled from their 
homes and becoming refugees, but he avoids ever indicating that this was the result of Ottoman 
deportation policies. He attributes much of the high degree of mortality in Anatolia at that time to 
“intercommunal war" (p 121). McCarthy states that the figure of 850,000 Greek refugees from 
Anatolia in Greece after World War One and the Turkish War of Independence 1s the lowest possible 
estimate. He admits that more than 75,000 Greek refugees died between 1922 and 1928 as a result of 
their uprooted status, asserting that, "they must be considered as war casualties" (p. 132). 

The trouble is that McCarthy tnes to use demographic data in order to ascertain motives and 
moral culpability. He makes an effort to demonstrate that the mortality among the Muslims of 
Anatolia was higher in the period of World War One and the Turkish War of Independence than the 
death rate of either Armenians or Greeks. His logic 1s well stated in this summary. 


1 Some figures concerning Bulgars, Chaldeans, Gypsies, Jacobites, Jews, Maronites, Nestorians, Syrians, Old 
Syrians, and Yezidis in Ottoman Anatolia are also provided. McCarthy points out that usually demographic data 
for non-Sunni or ethnically different Muslims, such as the Kurds, can't be studied because for theological reasons 
the Ottomans didn't record Muslim differences. It could equally well be argued that the Ottoman motivation for 
recording only the aggregate data for all varieties of Muslim subjects tn Anatolia was political, and linked with the 
Pan-Turkic policies of the time 
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While Christran-Muslim warfare was, with foreign invasion, at the root of the Anatolian 
mortality, it 15 an error to speak of Greek deaths, Muslim deaths, or Armenian deaths as if 
each somehow had a separate existence. To mention the sufferings of one group and avoid 
those of another gives a false picture of what was a human, not simply an ethnic, disaster (p. 


137) 


It ıs very tempting to accept McCarthy’s explanation and make everyone equally the victim of a 
tragedy. Many of us might also prefer to let bygones be bygones and join President Reagan’s recent 
wreath-laying ceremony at Bitberg, Germany, memoralizing both the Holocaust victims and their 
Nazi torturers. Statistical evidence, however, can never indicate the fundamental moral difference 
between the loss of military personnel or civilians due to wartime conditions, and executions or 
deportations as an official governmental policy of genocide. It isn't possible here to even summarize 
all of the evidence proving that the changes in Armenian demography in Turkey between 1915 and 
1921 were caused by a genocide. Readers who wish to review some of that data are referred to 
Armenia: The Continuing Tragedy ([Background Information, 1984, Number One] Geneva: 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the World Council of Churches, 1984). 

Part of the continuing tragedy of the disaster that brought the Ottoman Empire to an end, 
however, is historians such as McCarthy who attempt to rewrite moral history by manipulating 
statistics. The issue wasn't intercommunal strife among Christians and Muslims, according to the 
eyewitness accounts of survivors, but rather the Ottoman civil and military authorities, and the 
gendarmerie, with orders to exterminate the minorities. Muslim friends and neighbors, in many cases, 
tried to intervene and reduce the loss of life. The secularist Young Turk triumvirate that ruled the 
Ottoman Empire in its final years, certainly was not implementing policies derived from the religious 
principles of Islam. It is simply untrue to try to recast the events of this period into an interfaith 
conflict, as McCarthy does 

Muslims and Minorities demonstrates that useful insights about the movements of peoples, and 
periods of population growth and decline in Anatolia, can be gleaned from the Ottoman registers. 
This 1s so despite the fact that they admittedly contain many inaccuracies. But to then claim that 
population statistics ""prove" that all of the peoples of Anatolia were equally victims of the wartime 

+ situation in 1915 is not credible. Everyone doutbless suffered, but the causes of their tragedies were 
different for Muslims and minorities. Muslims died because the leaders of their nation made policy 
blunders and were incompetent. Minority subjects of the Empire died because the official policy of 
the regime marked them for extermination. Both groups were horribly exploited, but the moral 
principles involved are not one and the same and nobody can use demographics to make them so. 


University of Connecticut FRANK ANDREWS STONE 
Storrs, CT 


The USSR and the Muslim World: Issues in Domestic and Foreign Policy. Edited by Yaacov Ro". 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 1984. xv plus 298 pp. $37.50. 


Students of Islam should be aware that this is not a book about Islam in the USSR as such, and 
that one will not find in it lengthy descriptions of Muslim peoples in the Soviet Union It deals 
primarily with the relationship of Soviet policies and aspirations to the presence of Muslim 
communities within and without its borders. Its fourteen entries are taken from papers presented in 
1980 at a conference of the same name sponsored by Tel Aviv University's Russian and East 
European Research Center. 

The volume has strengths and weaknesses common to many such collections. There is some 
repetition, particularly in the studies on Muslim demography, and some of the articles are too 
detailed to be of general interest to the reader who wishes a broad view of Soviet policies in relation 
to the Islamic presence. On the whole, however, the essays are well researched and persuasively 
argued, providing information not readily available to Western readers. Particularly noteworthy for 
the Islamicist are Yaacov Ro'i's article on the impact of Islamic fundamentglist revival on the 
Soviets, Marvin Weinbaum's piece on Soviet policies in Iran and Afghanistan, and Jacob Goldberg's 
essay on recent (and fluctuating) attitudes of Saudi Arabia toward the USSR. 
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Overall this work presents a frank study of ways in which the Soviet Union has attempted to 
design its policies toward the sizeable groupings of Muslims within tts borders and toward 
neighboring Islamic communities m the light of changing social, political, and religious 
crcumstances In charting past directions and the reasons for those directions it indirectly provides 
some projection as to future Soviet moves in relation to Muslim states and peoples. The several 
calculations provided of numbers of Muslims within the Soviet Union vary both in terms of the 
present and the near future, but it is clear that the population 1s both growing (one Soviet study 
indicates that by the year 2000 every second child born in the USSR will be Muslim) and continuing 
to affirm its Islamic identity. 

Read in its entirety or selectively, this work is one that will appeal to a wide audience, and should 
be on the shelf of every student who is interested in Islam in the contemporary—and global—context. 


Harvard Divinity School JANE I. SMrTH 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Syrians in Egypt: 1725-1975. By Thomas Philipp. [Berliner Islamstudien, Band 3 ] Stuttgart: 
Franz Steiner, 1985. xv plus 187 pp. Graphs. n p. 


The Syrian sojourn in Egypt, which began with promise and ended in exodus, 1s the subject of this 
instructive monograph. While Philipp tries bravely to treat the different Syrian communities, his 
emphasis falls inevitably upon the Greek Catholics—the most numerous and influential, and best- 
documented. Despite a tendency to see as afterthought the religious motivation prompting their 
separation from the Ottoman-upheld Orthodox mullet, Philipp accurately characterizes these Greek 
Catholics as initially “a new Arabic-speaking middle class which provided the link between . . . Syria 
and the world economy," a community supporting and supported by newly-emergent local 
authonties in Syria. Like the latter, the Greek Catholics stood on the edge of Ottoman legality. 

Philipp's originality, however, manifests itself mainly in his nuanced analysis of the adventures of 
these Syrian Uniates 1n Egypt. He discusses the basis of their prosperity in the eighteenth century and 
its erosion in the wake of the French occupation and, later, the monopolistic economic policies of. 
Muhammad ‘Al. Philipp is particularly effective in examining the renewed Syrian immigration after 
Muhammad ‘Ali, which produced not only an intelligensia that sought ideological grounding for 
integration into Egyptian society, but a commercial bourgeoisie satisfied to maintain its apartness 
while courting absorption by European culture. Philipp depicts the Syrians’ denouement as a 
consequence of their bourgeoisie's cultural alienation, Muslim religious and nationalist pressures and 
the economic policies of the Násirist era. Through his Syrian prism, Philipp conveys much about the 
development of Egypt since 1725 and also helps explain why the religious community remains, 
secular and nationalist tendencies notwithstanding, the principle focus of identity in the Middle East. 


Smith College ROBERT HADDAD 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Hindu Javanese: Tengger Tradition and Islam. By Robert W Hefner. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1985 xı plus 290 pp Photographs, Maps; Tables; Index $36.00. 


The Crescent Arises over the Banyan Tree: A Study of the Muhammadiyah Movement in a Central 
Javanese Town. By Mitsuo Nakamura. Yogyakarta’ Gadjah Mada University Press, 1983. xx 
plus 223 pp. Photographs; Maps; Tables, Index. n.p. 


Divorce in Java: A Study of the Dissolution of Marriage among Javanese Muslims. By Hisako 
Nakamura. Yogyakarta: Gadjah Mada University Press, 1983. xxm plus 145 pp Maps, Tables; 
Index n p. 


These three boqks are excellent and in important ways revisionist additions to the now fairly 
numerous studies of the varieties and forms of religious expression among the Javanese. Hefner's and 
M Nakamura's in particular represent significant advances in the understanding and interpretation 
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of the intricate relationships between changing material and political circumstances and religious 
adherence and affiliation. And both, ıt may be remarked, gain much of their strength from the 
respect they show towards the historian's past (and the perspectives this affords to and imposes upon 
participants and observers alike) as well as to the anthropologist's present. 

The Tengger described by Hefner are a small (40,000), agnriculturist, highland community in East 
Java who, alone among all Javanese, have continued to belong to a non-Islamic, priestly tradition 
which they call ‘Buda religion’, restated in more recent times under the impetus of a reformist 
movement from Bali as ‘Hinduism’, but under pressure also from the strongly Islamic presence of the 
state and some of their neighbors Hefner's analysis of change and persistence in Tengger ritual, and 
in the cultural meanings given to it by its practitioners, is extremely subtle, and leads to reflections 
about social change and religious reform (and reformulation) which are of much wider and more 
general interest and importance. 

Working in a very different sort of context—that of the central Javanese royal town and craft 
center of Kota Gede, site of a flounshing branch of the Islamic renewalist organization 
Muhammadiyya since 1923—the Japanese anthropologist Mitsuo Nakamura is similarly concerned 
to explore the relationships between changing economic and social circumstances and the cultural 
meanings given to religious expression. Arguing that in Kota Gede, as presumably in similar towns 
elsewhere in Java, major if often unperceived processes of "re-Islamization" are taking place, he 
examines the locus of support for Islamic social activism in Kota Gede from early this century until 
the present, challenging thereby many prevailing analytical assumptions about the nature of Islamic 
appeals in Javanese society. 

Hisako Nakamura's study of Muslim divorce in Kota Gede, completed originally as an M.A. thesis 
and based on detailed research into court records and practice, provides much useful material on the 
dissolution of marriage in Java, and 1s especially interesting on the role of the official conciliation 
machinery, closely associated with the women’s division of Mubammadiyya, *Aisyyyya 


Columbia University WILLIAM R. ROFF 
New York, NY 


The Renaissance of Modern Hebrew and Modern Standard Arabic: Parallels and Differences in the 
Revival of Two Semitic Languages. By Joshua Blau [Near Eastern Studies Vol. 18]. Berkeley- 
Los Angeles-London University of California. Press, 1981. vu plus 260 pp. Bibliography 
Typescript paperback. $19.25 


Based on a Hebrew lecture delivered in Jerusalem :n 1969 and on a Hebrew book published in 
Jerusalem 1n 1976, this book discusses parallels and differences in the adjustments of Arabic and 
Hebrew to modern life but does not take into consideration works on the subject appearing after 
1974. 

After a brief history of the two Semitic languages, Blau argues for the revival of Hebrew versus the 
renaissance of Standard Arabic, ignoring the title of his book. He then presents parallel features of 
Modern Hebrew and Modern Standard Arabic and shows the influence of European languages on 
the vocabulary, phraseology and syntax of both tongues as written and spoken means of 
communication. He then offers a resumé of the situation faced by the academies of the two languages 
before making his concluding remarks 

Blau demonstrates that both languages in modern times are open to influences first and foremost 
from their own histoncal background. Modern Standard Arabic 1s influenced by Classical Arabic 
and to some extent by the spoken Arabic dialects. Modern Hebrew, on the other hand, is influenced 
by at least two classical tongues (Biblical Hebrew and Middle or Rabbinical Hebrew). But whereas 
Modern Standard Arabic is only the language of culture, Hebrew is the language of culture as well as 
that of everyday speech. Both modern languages are also influenced in various degrees by European 
languages. 

The modern change is mostly evident in the vocabulary and the phraseology of the two Semitic 
languages and, to a lesser extent, in their syntax. Blau gives examples of the change with ample 
documentation—especially in Chapter IV which, however, is the longest and least structured of the 
book. He follows the interesting and sometimes tortuous ways in which vocables and phrases enter 
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the language or acquire a modern meaning. He also traces a number of ways in which Arabic has 
influenced Hebrew and vice versa, though to a hmited extent, Readers of this journal may be 
interested to learn from Blau that students of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem mockingly call 
themselves “donkeys carrying books" (p 46) without realizing the Quranic reference to the Jews in 
the words ka-mathah 1-himan yahmilu asfaran (“like a donkey carrying books,” S. 62:5) and that the 
word asfaran is itself a Hebrew loan-word. 


Institute of Islamic Studies IssA J BOULLATA 
McGill University, Montreal 


The Pen and the Faith: Eight Modern Muslim Writers and The Qur’an. By Kenneth Cragg. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1985. vin plus 181 pp. Bibliography. Index. Qur'anic passages cited. 
£1295 : 


The substance of this study constitutes lectures given by the author in three major cities in India, as 
the Ian Douglas Memorial Lectures in the fall of 1984, and sponsored by the Henry Martyn Institute, 
Hyderabad, India. In his usual exquisite style, Kenneth Cragg insightfully analyzes the works and/or 
activities of eight modern Muslim wnters inspired by their reading of the Qur'an, who expressed their 
understanding of this message in a variety of ways, each according to his own vocation, temperament 
and special circumstances. Maulana Abu-l-Kalam Azad of Delhi and Mamadou Dia of Senegal are 
selected from “the world of the state"; Sayyid Qutb of the Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood and Ali 
Shariati of Tehran, from “the world of revolution"; Fazlur Rahman of Karachi and Chicago and 
Hasan Askari of Osmania from “the world of scholarship"; and Muhammad Kamil Husain of Cairo 
and Najib Mahfuz of Cairo, from "the world of literature ” 

The author 1s fully aware of the possible charge that these eight writers may not be representative 
or significant in view of the wide world of Islam. This reviewer agrees with the author in his assertion 

` that "minority voices sometimes deserve a careful hearing precisely because they are mot traditional" 
(p. 165). Cragg points out further that “the Prophet himself at the first crucial stage in the Risalah 
was a minority of one" (p. 165). As to the significance of these selected writers, the author 
admonishes the critic that it “will be wise to let that shape of Muslim loyalty inform any final 
reflections on their significance" (p. 165). 

The reader will find this book stimulating and thought-provoking, especially since Kenneth Cragg 
does not simply present us with a discussion of the writers’ thought but enters into a subtle or direct 
dialogue with them. However, at times the dialogue almost approaches the polemical, as in his 
treatment of Askarr's thought concerning Christian-Muslim relations. It must be added, though, that 
the author has much to commend in Askari's efforts and intention in this area 

The last comment notwithstanding, this study is significant for displaying a variety of 
interpretations and expressions existing among Muslims, and for introducing to the English reader 
Muslim thinkers who have had, and continue to have, their impact on appreciable circles. This work 
presents a challenge to others to provide introductory discussions of selections of other Muslim 
thinkers. 


Hartford Seminary WADI Z HADDAD 
Hartford, Connecticut 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


In Memoriam: Isma“ Raji A. al Faruqi and Lamy (Lois) Ibsen al 
Farüqi. The news of the assassination of Dr. Isma‘il al Fárügi and 
Mrs. Dr. Lamy? al Fürügi in their home in Wyncote, Pennsylvania on 
May 27, 1986 came as a tremendous shock to their countless friends 
and acquaintances all over the world. 

To many of the readers of this journal Dr. Isma‘il al Fürüqi is 
undoubtedly best known as one of the most vocal participants in and 
commentators on interreligious relations and interfaith dialogue, 
particularly the Trialogue of the Abrahamic Faiths, the title of a 1982 
publication of which he was the editor. His numerous studies on this 
subject matter include, among others, “History of Religions: Its Nature 
and Significance for Christian Education and the Muslim-Christian 
Dialogue,” Numen, XII (1965), 35-66, 81-86; “Islam and Christianity: 
Diatribe or Dialogue," JES, V (1968), 45-77; “The Muslim-Christian 
Dialogue: A Constructionist View," IMA, VIII (1977), 5-36; “Islam 
and Christianity: Problems and Perspectives," in J.P. Cotter, ed., The 
Word in the Third World (1968) and “Islam and Other Faiths,” in Altaf 
Gauhar, ed., The Challenge of Islam (1978). His “On the Nature of 
Islamic Da*wah," The Muslim, October 1981, represents a related topic 
with which he dealt more than once, the most publicized occasion 
being the conference on “Christian Mission and Islamic Da‘wah” in 
Geneva, June 1976 (see IRM, LXV [1976), 391-400). From the more 
than one hundred articles and more than twenty books on other 
aspects of Islamic Studies we mention here only one of his early 
scholarly contributions, published in MW, L (1960), 109-21, 193-98, 
252-58 and LI (1961), 18-24, “On the Ethics of the Brethren of Purity 
and Friends of Fidelity.” 

Dr. Ismāʻil al Fartiqi was born in Jaffa, Palestine, obtained his B.A. 
from the American University of Beirut, M.A. degrees in philosophy 
from Indiana University (1949) and Harvard (1951), and his Ph.D. 
from Indiana University (1952). He did post-doctoral work in the study 
of Islam (at Al Azhar, Cairo), 1954-1958, and on Judaism and 
Christianity (McGill, Montreal, 1959-1961). He served as Associate 
Professor of Religion at Syracuse University from 1964 till 1968, in 
which year he joined Temple University as Professor of Religion 
(Islamics and History of Religions). 

Prior to his coming to the United States, he was District Governor 
of the Galilee District, Government of Palestine, from 1945 till the 
creation of Israel in 1948, and remained throughout his career a strong 
and passionate advocate of the rights of the Palestinians. 

Mrs. Dr. Lamyš*'al Fárügi was Adjunct Professor of Religion and 
Art (Islamic Art) at Temple University since 1977. One of her more 
recent publications is the chapter "Unity and Variety in the Music of 
Islamic Culture," in 7he Islamic Impact, ed. Yvonne Haddad, Byron 
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Haines, Ellison Findly (1984); earlier studies include, among others, 
An Annotated Glossary of Arabic Music Terms (1981), “The Shari‘ah 
on Music and Musicians,” in Islamic Thought and Culture, ed. Isma‘il 
al Faruqi (1982), and her doctoral dissertation “The Nature of the 
Musical Art of Islamic Culture: A Theoretical and Empirical Study of 
Arabian Music” (Ph.D. Syracuse University, 1974). 

A few days after the assassination of Mr. and Mrs. al Fárügi, the 
Office on Christian-Muslim Relations of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. voted in its meeting in Toronto, May 
30, 1986, to issue a news release, expressing its sorrow about the tragic 
deaths of Drs. Ism&‘il and Lamy? al Fárügi, noting that this shocking 
event "took place in an atmosphere of growing animosity toward and 
defamation of Muslims, Arabs and Iranians on the part of many 
Americans," and calling “upon the local, state and national law 
enforcement agencies to proceed with urgency toward the resolution of 
this case by bringing to justice the perpetrators of this crime and by 
making clear to the general public [their] motivations. . . ." No 
information is yet available on either account as this issue of MW goes 
to press. 
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